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PREFACE 


The discovery of the new Grave Circle gave me the privilege of 
working at Mycenae, one of the renowned centers of the mythical 
world of Greece, For that privilege I am deeply grateful to the 
Council of the Greek Archaeological Society and to its secretary! 
Professor Amstasios Orlandos. I am also grateful to Dr. John Papa 
demetrinu, the ephnr of the district, for his invitation to join him in 
this work. For three memorable summers., i 95 -i iJli ^ JQ 54 i wc 

lived in the shadow of the Citadel of Agamemnon a4id collaborated 
in the task of unearthing the remains of the ancestors of the great 
king- Our exploration of the new shaft graves and the long discussions 
we had in the quiet of night! often with the magic Mycenaean full 
mnon looking down on us from the top of ZmHj will be remembered 
long and with affection. 

When 1 was asked s in * 954 ? *hc Page-Barbour a ectures at 

the University of Virginia, I felt that Mycenae and her new shaft 
graves should be my subject, This book is based on these lectures, 
delivered at Charlottesville on March 29, 30* and 31, 1955, To the 
Page Barbour Committee, of Lhe University of Virginia and to its 
chairman, Professor Edward Younger, I am grateful for their invita¬ 
tion and for the friendship and indeed Homeric hospitality which 
they ex tended to me during my stay in their fair city* To my friend 
of long standing, Professor A* D. Frazer, whose sudden death is 
mourned by classicists the world over, I am grateful for his many 
courtesies, for the reading of the manuscript, and for valuable sug¬ 
gestions. 

It is a pleasure to acknowledge my indebtedness to the American 
Philosophical Society, the State Department, the Fulbright Com¬ 
mittee, and the John Simon Guggenhdm Foundation for grants 
which made it possible for me to return to Greece and take an active 
part m the work- To Washington University and its administration, 
and especially to Chancellors Arthur H. Compton and Ethan A. PL 
Shepley and to Deans Carl Toil run and Thomas 5 . Hall, I am 
grateful for their encouragement and interest in my work and for 
the leaves of absence granted me in 1951-1952, 195^ and 1955-1956, 
To the Institute for Advanced Study in Princeton I am also indebted 
for my residence at the Institute, during which time I undertook the 
find revision of my text- Thanks are also due to Professor A* Or- 
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Istndos and Dr. E. Suka$ t of Athene for the photographs and draw¬ 
ings of the work of restoration carried out under their direction and 
for their permission to use therm My indebtedness to the work of 
SchiiemanEi, Tsountas, and Ware, the three immortal:! of Mycenae, 
will become evident in the pages to follow. But 1 am especially grate 
ful to Professor Ware for the drawings and photograph of Figs, 21 1 
*3, and 29. All photographs* unless otherwise stated* arc by V + and N* 
Tamtams, of Ithcns, to whom I am indebted tor excellent work, 
constant help, and eager participation in our efforts. To Princeton 
University Press and especially to Miss R« Miriam Brokaw and Miss 
Harriet Anderson 1 am graceful for their efficient work, ever ready 
help, and valuable suggestions. Lastly, 1 want co express my gratitude 
to Mrs. George F- My Innas for her ever-rrady help, encouragement* 
and inspiration. 

The original title of the Page-Barbour Led tires,, Mycenae: The 
Capital City of Agamemnon^ has been changed to the present title* 
Ancient Mycenae: the Capital City of Agamemnon^ to differentiate 
this volume from Professor Waee’s fundamental book Mycenae: an 
Archaeological fiUtqry and Guide t also published by Princeton 
University Press, 

This contribution to the story of Mycenae is humbly dedicated to 
my teach or T Chrtstos Tsountas, Professor of Archaeology at Lhu 
University of Athens, in grateful appreciation of his deeds and of 
his teaching* which have inspired so many generations of students 
to follow the path of devotion to scholarship and duty, 

0. it M. 

Washington University 
October 
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MYCENAEt LEGENDS AND HISTORY 

More than three quartets of a century have passed unte the day 
(November 23 , 1876) when Heinrich Schliemann sent his famous 
telegram to King George of Greece, announcing the discovery of 
the grave of Agamemnon, the storied leader of the Greek expedition 
against Troy. That telegram heralded One of the great archaeological 
discoveries in Greece—the discovery of the Grave Circle of Mycenae 
mid the royal shaft graves within her Citadel—and brought the 
famous site hack CO the attention of lire world and to a popularity 
unparalleled in her lung history. People uf varied tongues and 
nationalities began to talk of her glories, immeasurably more people 
than the chosen aristocrats in whose courts the bards used to sing the 
kX/o. avipun, the achievements of her great king. 1 he excavations 
which followed Schliemann^s discoveries brought to light chapter* in 
the life of Mycenae which were unknown even to Agamemnon and 
his followers. 

The literary traditions of the site are not many, because the days 
of Mycenae’s greatness and leadership were over when the classical 
Greek authors were recording in their pooms, dramas, histories, and 
orations the activities of the cities of Hellas, and when records of 
public events were inscribed upon stone stclai. The few references 
arc centered around Agamemnon, the members of his family, and 
the fateful destiny of the Pelopids, beloved and at the same time 
hateful to the gods. Beyond hit time and that of his Fdopid ancestors, 
tradition will take us back but a few generations, and to the legendary 
founder of Mycenae, to Ptraeus the son of Dime and Zeus. ApuElu- 
doros tolls us how the hem, distressed because of the accidental death 
of his grandfather Acridos, a calamity which had been predicted by 
an oracle, did not return to “ArgOS to claim the inheritance of him 
who had died by his hand,” but “went to Megapcnthes, son of 
Proetos, at TirynS and offered an exchange with him, surrendering 
Argos into his hand. So Megapcnthes reigned over the Argtves, 
and Perseus reigned over TirynS, after fortifying also Midca and 
Mycenae, m 

1 A].o!Iudorw, II, +, 4- Hejnc, Iraiul. Sir J, It. Fr»«-r. 
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Pausanias repeats the story and explains how the site was chosen 
and how it received its name. 2 According to his version, Mycenae 
was founded on the site it occupies “because in that site the cap 
\mykes ] of his [Perseus’] scabbard had fallen off and he regarded 
this as a sign to found a city.” To this he added: “I have also heard 
that being thirsty he chanced to take up a mushroom [ mykes ] and 
that water flowing from it he drank, and being pleased gave the place 
the name of Mycenae.” A copious spring at a short distance to the 
east of the Citadel, known as Perseia, was pointed out in antiquity as 
the one revealed by the plucking of the mushroom. In our day it 
still provides the village of Mycenae with a good supply of excellent 
water. A third derivation of the name from that of a woman named 
Mycene is discarded by Pausanias. 3 However, the other two possi¬ 
bilities are surely etiological and resulted from the similarity of the 
first part of the name of the site to the word mykes . Whatever might 
have been the reason which prompted the choice of the site and 
its name, the fact remains that Perseus is the acknowledged founder 
of Mycenae, and as such he was venerated to the time of Pausanias. 4 
For the construction of its walls Perseus is reported to have used 
the Cyclopes, the legendary builders of Tiryns, 5 and to this tradi¬ 
tion Euripides refers when he calls the walls of Mycenae Cyclopean 
and Mycenae herself a Cyclopean city.® 

The dynasty established at Mycenae by Perseus is known as the 
Perseid, the earliest known to tradition. It was followed by the 
Pelopid dynasty established by Atreus, the son of Pelops. Tradition 
has preserved the story of the change but says little about the length 
of time during which Perseus and his descendants ruled over My¬ 
cenae. We learn from Apollodoros that in Mycenae Perseus had five 
sons and a daughter by Andromeda: “Alcaeos and Sthenelos and 
Heleus and Mestor and Electryon and a daughter Gorgophone, 
whom Perieres married.” 7 It is not stated how many of these sons 
and their descendants ruled over Mycenae and for how long. We 

2 Pausanias, if, 16, 3f. Ed. and transl. Frazer. 1 Cf. Odyssey , a, no. 

4 In n, 18, i he states: “On the way from Mycenae to Argos is a shrine of the 
hero Perseus beside the road on the left.” See also the archaic inscription found by 
Tsountas in the neighborhood of the Perseia fountain, Efhemeris , 1892, 67, and 
IG iv, 493. 

6 Pausanias, If, 16, 6. 

•Euripides, Electra, 11581 Troades , 1087-1088} Ifhig. Aul. , 265, 534, 1501} 
If teg- Taur. y 845. 

7 Apollodoros, n, 4, 5, and 11, 4, 6. 
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hear that Electryon and Sthenelos ruled over Mycenae after the 
death of Perseus and that through the latter the Pelopids came to 
the site. For Sthenelos married Nikippe, the daughter of Pelops, and 
to her at Mycenae her brothers Atreus and Thyestes went when they 
found themselves in disagreement with their father Pelops. Eurys- 
theus, the son and successor of Sthenelos, known as the master for 
whom Heracles performed his exploits, was killed in Attica, where¬ 
upon the people of Mycenae elected Atreus to rule over them. 8 In 
this manner, according to tradition, occurred the change of dynasties, 
and in a peaceful way the Pelopids succeeded the Perseids. 

In the Iliad we find the story of the succession of the Pelopid 
dynasty down to the days of Agamemnon.* Atreus was succeeded by 
his brother Thyestes, and he in turn by Agamemnon, the leader of 
the Greek expedition against Troy. In the days of the Perseid dynasty 
the rulers of Mycenae apparently controlled the Argolid and its 
cities of Argos, Tiryns, and Midea. Their power was increased during 
the reign of the Pelopids and seems to have reached its zenith in the 
days of Agamemnon. The picture preserved in the Iliad is one of 
great power and prosperity, of a state dominating the southern section 
of Greece. Agamemnon is not only the ruler of Mycenae, “the well- 
built citadel,” but also of “wealthy Corinth and well-built Cleonae,” 
of those who “dwelt in Orneiae and lovely Araethyrea and Sicyon, 
...” of those “that held Hyperesia and steep Gonoessa and Pellene,” 
and of those “that dwelt about Aegium and throughout all Aegialos, 
and about broad Helice.” In other words, Agamemnon was supposed 
to rule over the northeastern corner of the Peloponnesos. Further¬ 
more, he was the “lord of many isles and of Argos.” 19 It is true that 
Diomedes is stated in the “Catalogue of Ships” to have been the ruler 
of the Argives, 11 but the behavior of that hero seems to indicate that 
he was under the suzerainty of Agamemnon. Then, too, we may 
recall how Agamemnon promised to give Achilles seven well-peopled 
cities, if only the hero would relent and again join the sorely pressed 
Achaeans. All seven cities were located “by the sea, in the uttermost 
border of sandy Pylos,” 13 on the southwestern coast of the Pelopon¬ 
nesos. Thus the epic tradition pictures Agamemnon as the suzerain of 
a large section of the Peloponnesos and of the islands by its eastern 

* Thucydides, t t 9; Hellanicos afud schol. Iliad , It, 105, Strabo, Vlil, 6, 19 (377). 

» ll, 101-108. 10 H. 5 < 9 -S 7 S. and »» i°*- 

“ II, JJ9-J64. 13 U 9 -i J 3 - 
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coast. Because of his domain he is the leader of the expedition and 
is acknowledged as /SacriXeuraro? iravrcov, the most kingly of all. His 
power extended not only over land but also over the seas; this is 
proved by his contingent of one hundred ships in the expedition, the 
largest contingent mentioned, and by his lending sixty additional 
galleys to the Arcadians, who, being an inland people, lacked ships. 1 * 
The tragic fate which awaited Agamemnon on his return to 
Mycenae has been exploited by the tragedians and has become one 
of the better known stories of the ancient world. Agamemnon was 
murdered by Clytemnestra and her paramour, Aegisthos. Seven years 
later both were killed by Orestes, who apparently became the king 
of Mycenae. 14 During the reign of his son Tisamenos, it seems that 
the power of Mycenae collapsed under the impact of the invading 
Dorian tribes, and her Citadel was destroyed. Though the destruction 
may have failed to extinguish life completely, it succeeded in elimi¬ 
nating Mycenae from a role of importance. The suzerainty of the 
Argolid, her power and prestige, passed over to the city of Argos, 
while Mycenae became a secluded village. The sources quoted and 
the available literary evidence from the tragedians (whose value is 
doubtful because of their exploitation of the original tale) seem to 
indicate that the life history of Mycenae in the prehistoric age was 
rather short, limited to seven or eight generations, three or four of 
which belonged to the Perseid dynasty and four to the Pelopid. 

According to tradition, the coming of the final waves of the 
Dorians, and the consequent destruction of Mycenaean supremacy, 
occurred towards the end of the twelfth century. For centuries after 
that event Mycenae remains unrecorded. We next hear of her when 
another menace hangs over Greece, when the Persian armies threaten 
to flood the Hellenic mainland. A contingent of eighty Mycenaeans 
is recorded as having joined the small force of Leonidas entrusted 
with the defense of Thermopylae. 18 A year or so later Mycenae, 
along with Tiryns, contributed her men to the campaign of Plataea 18 
and had the privilege of inscribing her name on the bronze serpents 
supporting the trophy placed by the Greeks at Delphi. The honors 


“Odyssey, i, 28-43, and 3, 303-308. 


13 II, 6IO-613. 

15 Pausanias, II, 16, 5. 

18 Four hundred men were contributed by both cities. See Herodotos, IX, 28. The 
relative size of both cities can be conceived of when we consider that the city of 
Corinth contributed 5,000 men ( Orchomcnos in Arcadia, 600 ( Sicvon, 3,0001 Epi- 
dauros, 800 i Phlious, i,ooo ( etc. ’ H 
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conferred on the Mycenaeans, their refusal to accept the supremacy 
of the Argives, and their demand for a leading role in the direction 
of the affairs of the temple of Hera and of the Nemean games, in¬ 
creased the envy and hatred of the people of Argos. Taking ad¬ 
vantage of the preoccupation of the Spartans with the Helots and 
the Messenians, the Argives suddenly and without provocation at¬ 
tacked Mycenae and succeeded in destroying her, c. 468 b.c . 17 This 
second destruction which Mycenae suffered in the course of her his¬ 
tory was so great that at least two ancient authors maintain that the 
site never recovered from the blow. “Mycenae remained uninhabited 
until our day,” states Diodoros, while Strabo writes that “not a trace 
of the city was to be seen” in his time. 18 Evidently Strabo never 
actually visited the site, because the ruins of Mycenae were to be 
seen later. When Pausanias, in the middle of the second century a.d., 
visited the site he saw parts of the circuit wall with the Lion Gate, 
the underground “treasuries of Atreus and his children,” the graves 
of Atreus, Agamemnon, and those who were massacred with him 
on their return from Troy, the graves of Aegisthos and Clytemnestra 
beyond the walls (for they were not considered worthy to be buried 
along with Agamemnon within the Citadel), and the Perseia fountain 
among the ruins of Mycenae. 19 Since there is good reason to believe 
that the graves which Pausanias identified as those of Agamemnon 
and his followers were completely covered and invisible at the time 
of his visit, it seems possible from his statement to conclude that he 
obtained his information from people who lived on the site and who 
cherished her traditions; in other words, it seems likely that Mycenae 
in the days of Pausanias was still inhabited, though completely de¬ 
prived of her importance and glory. A few shepherds may have been 
the only occupants, and the important historic role which she played 
in the past had become tradition and myth. 

Pausanias is the latest of the ancient authors who mentions My¬ 
cenae. After him, the site passed into oblivion until late in the period 
of the Turkish occupation of Greece. Then it was noted by a number 
of early travelers and became the object of pilfering by art collectors 
and purveyors. Lord Sligo, Lord Elgin, and Veli, the Pasha of 
Nauplia, are three of Mycenae’s known despoilers. 80 After the lib- 

1T Pausanias II, 16, 5. The story is dramatically told by Diodoros XI, 65. 

18 Strabo, VIII, 6, 10 (372). 19 Pausanias, II, 16, 5-7. 

*° For the early travelers and the spoliation of Mycenae, cf. Wace, A. J. B., BSA y 
25 (1921-1923), pp. 283tf. 
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oration of Greece, especially after 1833, such open depredations 
came to an end and shortly afterward the site came under the pro¬ 
tecting care of the newly formed Greek Archaeological Society of 
Athens. In 1840 the Society started the investigation of her antiquities 
by undertaking the clearing of the Lion Gate, which throughout the 
ages stood in full view of the visitors of the site. n 

Mycenae was, however, forcibly brought to the attention of the 
world by Heinrich Schliemann. After discovering the site of Troy, 
Schliemann decided to follow the leaders of the expedition to their 
homes and attempt to bring to light their palaces and their graves. 
Mycenae naturally attracted him, and in 1874 he dug some explora¬ 
tory trenches in the Citadel, without important results. In 1876, 
guided by Pausanias* account, he resumed his exploration and this 
time he excavated the area to the south of the Lion Gate. Before 
long he disclosed to an astonished world of scholars and of interested 
laymen the famous Grave Circle of Mycenae with its royal shaft 
graves, filled with objects of art and of gold. Five graves were cleared 
within four weeks, the richest find in archaeological research to that 
date. 2 " The epic term “Mycenae rich in gold” received a new and 
real meaning, and the Citadel guarded by its lions became a center 
of unparalleled activity. In the five shafts he cleared Schliemann 
recognized the graves mentioned by Pausanias, and he stopped his 
exploration of the Grave Circle after the fifth grave was investigated. 
In 1877 Stamatakes discovered a sixth shaft grave. Later investiga¬ 
tions proved that Schliemann ? s identification of the graves as those 
of Agamemnon was not correct, but this did not diminish the im¬ 
portance of his discovery, for his shaft graves not only yielded a 
multitude of objects of art, but also proved that the mythical age of 
Greece was a reality and that beyond her historic era stretched a 
period whose importance and meaning had previously been unsus¬ 
pected. Schliemann’s discoveries opened up a new horizon to research, 
a horizon which is still absorbing the attention of many scholars, 
and his writings on Mycenae and Tiryns conjured up vistas of ro¬ 
mantic explorations and of fabulous discoveries. 

Schliemann’s work was followed, as has been noted, by Stamatake$ JI 

Pit takes undertook the clearing of the gate. See PAE f 1840-1841, pp. r 36-1 iS. 

23 His account of the discovery appeared first in German and then in English with 
a preface by Gladstone: Mycenae, London, ig 7 a. A better organized account of 
Schliemann’s discoveries was published a few years later by C. Schuchardt (English 
translation by Eugenie Sellers), ScMUtnantPs ExcavatimS) London, 1891. 
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brief efforts in 1877-1878, in the course of which he found the sixth 
shaft grave and cleared the so-called Treasury of Atreus from its 
debris. 23 Interest in the site was kept alive by the further efforts of 
the Greek Archaeological Society and its representative, Chrestos 
Tsountas. The then young but highly gifted Greek scholar placed 
the exploration of the site on a scientific basis, and in successive cam¬ 
paigns from 1886 to 1902 brought to light the remains of the pre¬ 
historic palace and the historic temple on the very top of the Citadel, 
the foundations of houses within the circuit walls, and the amazing 
underground cistern. In addition Tsountas explored a good many 
Mycenaean graves, including some tholos tombs, beyond the Citadel. 24 
Tsountas supplemented the model publication of the reports of his 
excavations by his M vicfjvai teal MvKrjvaios 770X1x107109 (1893), a wor k 
which has proved of fundamental importance to the study of the 
civilization of the late Bronze Age of Greece. 25 

For about twenty years after Tsountas’ excavations Mycenae re¬ 
mained in the background while Crete and the epoch-making discov¬ 
eries of Sir Arthur Evans dominated the scene of Greek archaeological 
research. Sporadic and minor investigations were undertaken by Pro¬ 
fessor D. Evangelides in 1909, by Professor A. Keramopoullos in 
1917, and by Professor G. Rodenwaldt in 1911, 20 but the effort to 
uncover the famous site completely was abandoned. Attention was 
again directed to Mycenae when Professor A. J. B. Wace and the 
British School of Archaeology at Athens resumed large-scale investi¬ 
gations on the site in 1920 and continued them to 1923. In the course 
of these excavations the remains in the Citadel uncovered by Schlie- 
mann and Tsountas were further cleared and studied, and evidence 
was obtained which enabled Professor Wace to draw a reasoned pic¬ 
ture of the history and structural phases of Mycenae and to give a 
clearer view of the successive periods of the culture developed there. 
In addition, during the course of these investigations, a number of 

t 3 PAE, 1878, pp. 16-17. 

24 See Tsountas, Chr., in almost every volume of PAE y 1886-1899 (PAE y 1886, 
pp. 19, 59-79} iS 87» pp. 11-655 1888, pp. 28-29* 1889, pp. 18-21* 1890, pp. 35- 
365 1891, pp. 19-20* 1892, pp. 56-58* 1893, pp. 8-9* 1895, pp. 23-25* 1896, pp. 29- 
31 * 1897, pp. 24-27* 1899, pp. 15, 102-103). See also Jahrbuck ir, 1895, pp. 143- 
151 * Efhemeriiy 1887, pp. 155**-} l888 » PP* ** 9^-1 ,8 9 >» PP* « 8 97 > PP* 97 ^*} 
1902, pp. iff. 

25 An English translation by J. I. Manatt, The Mycenaean Age , was published in 
1897 in Boston. 

™PAE> 1909, pp. 27, 63* Efhemeris , 1912, pp. i27ff.$ 1918, pp. 52ff.* Ath . 
Mi//., 36 (1911), pp. 221 ff.* 1918, pp. i29ff.j Jahrbuch , 34 (1919), pp. 87ff. 
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chamber tombs were explored, and the tholos tombs were studied 
and for the first time published in a scientific manner. 27 The observa¬ 
tions made also cleared up some problems connected with Schliemann’s 
discoveries and established the burial customs of the Mycenaean 
world. 

Professor Wace’s work was brought to an end at the conclusion of 
the 1923 campaign by the decision of the executive committee of the 
British School of Archaeology, 59 but fortunately this proved to be a 
mere interruption; in 1939, though only for a brief period, he was 
back at Mycenae and hopes were revived for the continuation of the 
exploration on a large scale. 22 These hopes were shattered by the 
Second World War, but they were revived in 1950 when Professor 
Wace returned to the site and resumed the exploration of the houses 
of the Lower City and the cemetery to which the shaft graves be¬ 
longed. At the same time, the Greek Archaeological Society, through 
Dr. John Papademetriou, renewed its interest in the site and in 1950 
began the exploration of the remains of a house on the slopes of the 
north hill. 3 " The year 195 1 was marked by the successful restoration 
of the so-called Tomb of Clytemnestra by the Department of Resto¬ 
ration and Preservation of Antiquities under the direction of Pro¬ 
fessor A. Orlandos and Dr. E. Stikas. The year before, Dr. Papa¬ 
demetriou had placed two blocks in their original position in the 
famous relieving triangle of the Lion Gate and had thus restored the 
frame within which the well-known relief has to be viewed. 

Intense archaeological activity characterized the years 1952, 1953, 
and 1954* Professor Wace and his associates continued to investigate 
the prehistoric cemetery by the Cyclopean walls, and disclosed and 
cleared the remains of a number of Mycenaean houses in the lower 
city. 91 In 1952 the Greek Archaeological Society began the investiga¬ 
tion of a new Grave Circle which was accidentally discovered by Pro¬ 
fessor A. Orlandos’ technicians at the completion of their restoration 
of the Tomb of Clytemnestra. 95 The exploration of the houses in the 


' Wace, A. J. B., et al., BSA, 2j (1921-1913). Wace, “Chamber Tombj at 
Mycenae,” Archaeologia, 82 (1932), pp. 1-232. 

*' x \ P' S- 20 «• BSA, 45 (.950), pp. 204ff. 

» 48 ^ 1 953 )» PP- 3 - 93 - PAE % > 95 °» PP- *03#. For the work of restoration, 
see Efhemerts , 1948-1949, “Chronika,” pp. 43-48. 

B ’ “( aL ' “ Mycenae 1 939 - 195 *.” BSA, 48 (1953), pp. 3-93. Wace, 
Mjcenae, JHS, 74 (1954), pp. 170-171. 

32 Mylonas, G. E., and J. Papademetriou, “The New Shaft Graves of Mycenae,” 
Archaeology, j (1952), pp. 194-2001 Papademetriou, PAE, 1952, pp. 427-472. 
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Lower City and of the new shaft graves of Mycenae recalled in many 
ways the great days of Schliemann and Tsountas and revived world 
interest in the site. It also proved wrong the notions current among 
students of archaeology and among experts that Mycenae had com¬ 
pletely yielded its treasures to Schliemann and Tsountas, and that 
no further great discoveries and surprises were to be expected there. 
Furthermore, the exploration raised hopes of continued large-scale 
investigations in the years to come. To this record of archaeological 
research must be added the work of the Greek Service for the Resto¬ 
ration and Preservation of Ancient Monuments in 1954. In that year 
it undertook and successfully began the restoration of the fallen 
parts of the circuit wall of Mycenae, the preservation and restoration 
of the remains of the Palace on top of the Citadel, and of the inter¬ 
esting and partially excavated tholos tomb known as the Tomb of 
Aegisthos. 

A survey of the literary and traditional information regarding 
Mycenae and of the efforts of archaeologists to bring to light the 
remains and the cultural activities of that site raises a natural ques¬ 
tion. Is it possible to correlate the information gleaned from tradition 
with results obtained by the excavators? Do they agree, do they sup¬ 
plement each other, or are they at variance? Certainly modern exca¬ 
vations have proved the accuracy of the epithets bestowed on My¬ 
cenae by Homer and the tragic poets. The visitor standing before the 
Lion Gate or on the upper terrace of the Citadel amid the ruins of 
her vast Palace, below which like a rich and colorful mosaic spreads 
the Argive plain, surrounded by crystalline mountains, and trying 
to visualize the extent of the site and its importance on the basis of 
the ruins and of the works of art they contained, will find himself 
repeating unconsciously the words of the poets: “Mycenae, the well- 
built citadel”; “Mycenae, the broad-wayed”; “Mycenae, rich in 
gold.” 

The correspondence goes beyond this. The excavations have proved 
that the site was an important center of culture in the days of the 
Perseid and the Pelopid dynasties, that it was of lesser importance 
in the days of the Persian wars, that it was a mere village after the 
destruction of 468 b.c. However, the excavations have provided us 


Marinatos, Sp., “On the New Shaft Graves of Mycenae,” Geras in Honor of A. 
Keramofoullos , pp. 54-86 (in Greek). 
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with chapters in the life of Mycenae unknown to literary tradition. 33 
We have seen that the Perseid and Pelopid dynasties comprise but 
seven or eight generations; that the last scion of the Pelopid dynasty 
was overthrown when Mycenae was destroyed by the traditional 
Dorians. The date of that destruction can be placed c, noo bx, 5 34 a 
date preserved by tradition. Eight generations before that date will 
take us, at the earliest, to the middle or to the beginning of the 
fourteenth century b.c. Beyond that date, tradition has nothing to 
contribute. After ail, according to tradition, Mycenae was founded 
by Perseus, the originator of the Perseid dynasty. 

Modern excavations take us beyond that date and to the beginning 
of the Bronze Age. 35 They prove that the site was inhabited in the 
Early Bronze Age — the Early Helladic period, as it is now known 
to scholars — c . 25001900 b.c. The only remains thus far found from 
that period of occupation are sherds and pots. They were found 
around the Grave Circle and the adjoining South House. Compara¬ 
tively few sherds came to light on top of the Citadel itself and below 
the foundations and floors of its Palace, and some were discovered in 
the area of the hill known as Kalkani at a short distance from the 
Citadel. No architectural remains have been uncovered thus far, but 
we have to remember that a good part of the Citadel has not been 
completely excavated and that what has been explored was rebuilt 
so many times as to make almost impossible the survival of older 
architectural remains. In spite of this lack, the conclusion is inevitable 
that the site was inhabited in Early Helladic times. 

The site was also inhabited during the Middle Bronze Age — the 
Middle Helladic period (c> 1900-1580 b.c,). But, again, the greater 
part of this period is represented by pottery, A few walls here and 
there have been found, but no complete or nearly complete structures. 
From the few revealed remains, we can assume that the uppermost 
terrace of the Citadel was occupied by houses in Middle Helladic 
times, perhaps by the dwelling of the ruler, and that it was sur¬ 
rounded by a fortification wall, only scanty remains of which seem 

33 For a discussion of the evidence regarding the Bronze Age remains of Mycenae, 
see Wace, BSA^ 25 (1921-1923)1 Mycenae, An Archaeological History and Guide , 
pp. 20-25. 

34 Thucydides, [, XU, 3*4, states that eighty years after the Trojan war (ending 
according to tradition c. it 83 B.c.) occurred the “Return of the Heracleidai,” our 
“Dorian invasion,* 4 

35 Three sherds, possibly of the Neolithic period, were found in the course of the 
excavation of Circle B and one was known from the site before the latest excavation, 
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to have survived. 38 The second half of the period is further repre¬ 
sented by a number of graves which seem to have formed a large 
cemetery in the area later occupied by the Lion Gate and the circuit 
wall to the southwest, a cemetery the use of which continued into the 
Late Helladic or Mycenaean period. As a matter of fact, Schliemann’s 
Grave Circle originally formed part of that cemetery. To the end of 
the same period seem to belong the construction and the beginning of 
the use of the new Grave Circle found only ten meters to the west 
of the apex of the tholos of the so-called Tomb of Clytemnestra. 
This new Grave Circle we shall call Grave Circle B, following the 
suggestion made by Professor Marinatos, 87 while that discovered by 
Schliemann within the Citadel we shall hereafter call Grave Circle A. 
From the graves of the period we learn that the importance of 
Mycenae and the prosperity of her people gradually increased until it 
reached quite a high state toward the beginning of the sixteenth 
century—toward the end of the period; that her contacts with the 
outside world, and especially with Crete, gradually increased and that 
in the closing years of the period her people were in close contact not 
only with Crete but even with Egypt. 

It seems that the prosperity and importance of Mycenae increased 
during the first subdivision of the Late Bronze Age, known as the 
Late Helladic I or Mycenean I period (15801500). To that period 
belong the shaft graves found by Schliemann and Stamatakes, and 
their surprising contents form an eloquent demonstration of the 
prosperity and power of Mycenae. It seems that a palace was con¬ 
structed on top of the hill while in the adjacent hills rock-hewn 
chamber tombs were excavated for the burial of the people. Prosperity 
and an expansion of influence continued in the Late Helladic II or 
Mycenaean II period ( c. 1500-1400 b.c.). By then, in addition to 
rock-hewn chamber tombs, we find in regular use a new type of royal 
grave, the tholos tomb. With the Late Helladic III or Mycenaean III 
period ( c . 1400-1100 b.c .) 88 we enter the last era of prosperity and 

86 I am deeply indebted to Professor Wacc, who was kind enough to let me read 
the proof of his report on these remains, which were investigated again during the 
summer of 1954. 

8T Marinatos, of.cit ., p. 57, n. 2. 

88 For the dates of the Late Helladic subdivisions, see Furumark, A., Chronology 
of the Mycenaean Pottery , and Wacc, BSA , 48 (1953)* P- * 5 » n * 11 • Of course, the 
division of Mycenae’s life and activities into periods and subperiods is somewhat 
arbitrary and there cannot be any certainty as to the exactness of the dates given, but 
for this study we shall have to follow the divisions, the dates, and the terminology 
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activity of the site. Most of the visible remains of the Citadel as well 
as the two most advanced tholos tombs—the so-called Treasury of 
Atreus and the so-called Tomb of Clytemnestra—belong to this 
period. 30 Their riches reflect the position of leadership and importance 
assigned to the site by epic poetry. With Crete no longer an artistic and 
cultural center (since her sites were destroyed around 1400 b.c.), 
Mycenae developed into the main artistic, religious, and cultural 
center of the Aegean world and the focal point from which radiated 
great activity in all directions, even to Syria and Egypt, to the coast 
of Asia Minor, and to Sicily. It remained such until c. 1100 b.c., when 
a great catastrophe overtook the site. 

Is it possible to recognize in one of the periods disclosed by the 
spade of the excavators of Mycenae the era of the dynasties known 
from tradition, the Perseid and Pelopid? Tsountas was the first to 
suggest that the shaft graves of Mycenae represented one dynasty, 
the tholos tombs another, and to attribute the former to the Danaans 
and the latter to the Achaeans. 40 Professor Wace suggested two dynas¬ 
ties which he named the “shaft graves dynasty” and the “tholos tombs 
dynasty” without identifying them with people or heroes known from 
tradition. 41 Others equated the Perseid dynasty with the Danaans of 
Tsountas, and related it to the shaft graves; and the Pelopid dynasty 
with the Achaeans, and attributed to it the tholos tombs, which con¬ 
tinued to be constructed to the end of the Mycenaean Age, i.e., to 
the end of the Pelopid rule. 

I should like to think that the distinction between the shaft graves 
and the tholos tombs is not as dearcut as it is presumed to be, and that 
it should be attributed to other reasons which have nothing to do 
with a change in dynasty. In the chapter dealing with the tholos 
tombs, I suggest that in the Grave Circles we may have the prototype 
of the tholos tomb, in which case the use of the latter cannot indicate 
a change in dynasty. But, on chronological grounds, we can exclude 
at once the equation of the Perseid and Pelopid dynasties with the 

now current, with the hope that someday, after more evidence is unearthed, we shall 
be able to treat the question in detail and independently. 

39 It is now generally accepted that these two impressive monuments were neither 
the Treasury of Atreus nor the Tomb of Clytemnestra j rather, they are the graves 
of rulers of Mycenae who remain unknown and unnamed. The names, however, 
have been retained by scholars as convenient labels and they will be used here as 
such without the continual use of the modifying “so-called.” 

40 The Mycenaean Age, pp. 249-251, 343-346. 

A 1 BSJ y 25 (1921-1923), pp. x 19-1 20. Mycenae y p. 22. 
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shaft graves and early tholos tombs. With the discovery at Mycenae 
of the new shaft graves, the upper chronological limit of this type of 
sepulcher is pushed into the seventeenth century b.c., and we have 
seen that only some seven or eight generations separate Perseus from 
the end of the Mycenaean supremacy, c. uoo b.c. Again, the oldest 
of the tholos tombs have been dated by Professor Wace at about 
1510 b.c . 42 We could never attribute these graves to the Pelopids, 
since Atreus, the founder of that dynasty, is only four generations 
away from the destruction of 1100 b.c. 

Although we cannot equate the legendary kings of Mycenae with 
the shaft graves and with the older tholos tombs, we can, I believe, 
associate them with a good section of the Cyclopean walls and with the 
Palace on the Citadel. It would seem that the first great period of the 
Palace dates from the middle of the fourteenth century; the south 
section of the Cyclopean wall of Mycenae served as a retaining wall 
for the terrace on which the southwest wing of the Palace was con¬ 
structed. Consequently, a good part, perhaps the main part, of the 
Cyclopean walls of Mycenae must have existed by that date. 43 The 
construction of the walls and Palace must have been a memorable 
event, which would have formed an important part of the traditions 
handed down from father to son through the long generations. We 
have seen that according to the Mycenaean tradition Perseus was 
the founder of Mycenae. Perseus ruled over the site he built some 
seven or eight generations before its destruction c. uoo b.c. If 
we figure thirty years to each generation, we shall have to place the 
beginning of Perseus’ rule at c. 1310 or 1340 b.c., at about the middle 
of the fourteenth century b.c. 

If we now turn to the Marmor Parium , where traditional dates 
have been preserved, we find that Heracles is supposed to have visited 
Athens, and perhaps to have been initiated in the Lesser Mysteries 
at Agra, during the reign of Aegeus, i.e., c. 1307/6-1295/4 b.c . 44 

42 Mycenae , p. 16. 

48 lbid.y pp. 22, 133. For our views on the construction of the walls of Mycenae 
and their dates, see Chapter II of this book. 

44 Jacoby, Das Marmor Parium , pp. 8 and 9. The Marmor Parium dates the 
Trojan War c. 1209 B.c., i.e., some 25 years earlier than the date given by Eratos¬ 
thenes, c. 1183 B.C. This difference should be kept in mind in any attempt to suggest 
the years of Eurystheus* and Atreus* rule. Also, we should bear in mind that ancient 
sources vary somewhat in their dates of the event: cf. Cambridge Ancient History , 11, 
p. 497. Professor Berard, Recherches sur la chronologie de Pefoque mycenicnne, has 
recently maintained that the Trojan War took place some time between 1410 and 
1375 b.c., but see Wace in Gnomon , 1955, pp. 523-5*5- Broneer, “Athens in the 
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Heracles was the contemporary of Eurystheus, whose reign is thus 
placed by tradition toward the end of the fourteenth and the begin¬ 
ning of the thirteenth century b . c . Eurystheus of course was the 
grandson of Perseus. Again, we hear that in the reign of Theseus, 
Aegeus’ son and successor, the fated expedition of the “Seven Against 
Thebes” took place. The Marmor Parium gives 1251/0 as the date 
of that event. According to tradition, that expedition was one genera¬ 
tion before the Trojan War, since the sons of the leaders killed in 
front of the walls of Thebes took part in the expedition against Troy. 
Thus the Theban War must have occurred in the days of Atreus and 
Thyestes, the successors of Eurystheus and predecessors of Agamem¬ 
non. The rule of the latter must be placed around 1200 b . c ., since 
1183 b . c . is the traditional date for the fall of Troy. Hence, Atreus’ 
rule must be placed between 1250 and 1220 b . c ., for Thyestes suc¬ 
ceeded him to the throne of Mycenae. 

Of course we cannot admit the dates preserved in the Marmor 
Parium as the true and exact dates of events which took place in the 
Heroic Age of Greece, but they certainly should be considered at least 
as indications which may substantiate conclusions reached through 
traditional or other channels. The traditional evidence would thus 
place Perseus, the builder of the Cyclopean walls of Mycenae, in the 
fourteenth century, since after him and to the days of Agamemnon 
( c . 1200 b . c .) at least five kings ruled over Mycenae and since his 
grandson Eurystheus was the king in the first half of the thirteenth 
century. A date about the middle of the fourteenth century b . c . will 
be appropriate for the beginning of Perseus’ rule, a date which was 
also suggested for the construction of the main part of the Cyclopean 
walls of Mycenae. 

There is another indication, arising from tradition, that Perseus 
may have lived long after the first tholos tombs were constructed in 
the Argolid. According to the legend of his birth, Acrisios, his grand¬ 
father, informed by the oracle that his grandson was destined to kill 
him, in an effort to avert this evil fate, “built a bronze chamber under¬ 
ground in the courtyard of his house, and there he put his daughter 

Late Bronze Age,” Antiquity , 30 (1956), PP- 9-i*» suggests a revision of the date of 
the war. However, the destruction of some Mycenaean palaces may be attributed to 
the Herakleidai, who, according to Thucydides I, 9, 2, were a power to be feared 
in the days of Eurystheus. On the other hand, the archaeological evidence is not so 
complete as to permit at present a change of Eratosthenes* traditional date. We shall 
maintain therefore the traditional date as preserved by Eratosthenes. 
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Danae and her nurse and kept her there so that she might not bear a 
son.” 45 Long ago, Helbig suggested that in Danae’s underground 
structure we have a structure reminiscent of a tholos tomb, of a build¬ 
ing like the Treasury of Atreus, whose walls were decorated with 
bronze rosettes and friezes. 4 ® This tradition seems to indicate that 
structures similar to the tholos tombs were being constructed long 
before the birth of Perseus. 

The evidence obtained by excavation not only verified the tradition 
and transformed its vague myths into an impressive reality, but also 
extended our knowledge of the life history of Mycenae from the 
fourteenth century b.c. to the first half of the third millennium b.c. 
The contribution of the excavations to our knowledge of the life and 
activities of Mycenae of the historic era is also considerable. 

The destruction of Mycenae’s power, c. noo b.c., is not recorded 
in the writings of any ancient author, nor do we find any mention of 
her until the days of the Persian wars. But the story of her activities 
can be illustrated by the remains uncovered. The lack of remains 
makes it impossible for us to know what followed her destruction and 
how the transition from the Bronze to the Iron Age was accomplished. 
In the centuries that are usually included in the Geometric period, 
i.e., from 1000 to 700 b.c., the Citadel was again inhabited. Remains 
of houses were found even in the Palace area, and graves of the 
period have been disclosed in various parts of the Lower City. The 
remains indicate that a small and unimportant settlement was estab¬ 
lished at the site apparently by the descendants of those who survived 
the destruction of 1100 b.c. They seem to have been more prosperous 
in the Archaic period, 700500 b.c., or prosperous enough to construct 
a temple, ornamented with sculptured metopes, on top of the Citadel. 
The era of the Persian wars followed, and soon after that, the destruc¬ 
tion of Mycenae by the people of Argos c. 486 b.c. That calamity, 
according to Diodoros and Strabo, brought to an end Mycenae’s life 
history. 

The excavations, however, prove otherwise. They prove that in 
the third century b.c. the people of Argos established on the hill of 
Mycenae a koma or fortified village. It was then that the Cyclopean 
walls of its enceinte were rehabilitated. Within the Citadel a good 

45 Apollodoros, n, 4, 1. Cf. Sophocles, Antigone , 944ft., Pausanias, 11, 23, 7, and 
Horace, Odes , III, 16, 1. 

44 Das homerisc/u Efos aus den Denkmdlem erldutert, 2nd ed., p. 440. 
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number of houses were built and the temple on top of the hill was 
rebuilt on a larger scale. Part of the ridge to the west of the Citadel 
was enclosed by walls and transformed into a Lower City. Of the 
public buildings in the Lower City, the remains of the Perseia foun¬ 
tain, not far from the Lion Gate and alongside the modern road which 
leads to it, were cleared by Professor Wace in 1952 47 and the remains 
of a small theater were revealed, built obliquely across the dromos 
of the Tomb of Clytemnestra, a tholos tomb which was completely 
buried and invisible in classical times. Fragments of two inscriptions 
found give us some idea of the government of the village and the 
information that the Spartan king Nabis carried off to captivity in 
Sparta the ephebes of Mycenae. 48 In Plutarch we find that in 235 b.c. 
the Argive tyrant Aristippos, after an unsuccessful attack on Cleonae, 
was killed at Mycenae. 49 

How long the village continued to be inhabited is not certain. But 
a fragment of a grave stele and the discovery of a few graves seem 
to indicate that the site was still inhabited in Roman Imperial times, 
though sparsely. On his visit in the middle of the second century a.d., 
Pausanias must have found a small and dwindling hamlet, with the 
houses of even the Hellenistic village in ruinsj and so he wrote: “In 
the ruins of Mycenae there is a fountain called Perseia and under¬ 
ground buildings of Atreus and his sons where their treasuries were.” 
These underground buildings are located in the area of the Lower 
City of the Hellenistic village and, as we have seen, the remains of 
the Perseia fountain were uncovered in that same Lower City and 
belong to the Hellenistic era. Originally, the fountain must have 
been surrounded by Hellenistic houses, and the ruins of these were 
apparently seen by Pausanias. The recent discovery, in the Lower City 
and above the ruins of the “Cyclopean Terrace Building” of frag¬ 
ments of lamps “which cannot be dated earlier than about the third or 
fourth century a.d.” seems to indicate that Mycenae was still inhabited 
in those centuries. 50 After the third century of our era, Mycenae 
faded away into oblivion and only the tales of her glory were vaguely 
remembered by the literate few. The striking discoveries of Schlie- 
mann and Tsountas brought her back to life. Their work, as well as 

47 Wace, Holland, and Hood, BSA> 48 (1953), pp. 19, 27. 

48 The inscriptions date from 195/194 B.c. and are decrees honoring Protinos and 
Panormos, who took care of the Mycenaean youths in Sparta. See Boethius, C. A., in 
BSA , 25 (1921-1923), pp. 4o8ff. and 422ff. 

4 ® Aratus, 29. 80 Wace, BSA y 48 (1953), p. 17. 
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that of Professor Wace and many another scholar, has made possible 
the tracing of her history and her culture and has proved that her 
Golden Age belongs to the prehistoric era and especially to the Late 
Helladic period. To the study of the remains of that period, we shall 
devote our efforts in the following pages. 
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To those of us who are fortunate enough to have the privilege of 
exploring her soil, Mycenae’s visitors are a constant cause of wonder. 
People by the hundreds, people of varied tongues and backgrounds 
from all over the world, wind their way each year to the top of her 
Acropolis, braving the burning sun’s rays in the summer and the icy 
blasts of the north wind in the winter, with a determination which 
is amazing. For some, the visit is a pilgrimage filled with the memories 
of the Trojan War and of the feud of Atreus and Thyestes which 
resulted in the bloody deeds of Aegisthos and Clytemnestra. For 
others, it is a quest after the unusual and the mythical. For others still, 
it is a trip which was recommended to them. No matter by what 
motive they were prompted to undertake the trip, seldom do the visi¬ 
tors depart disappointed. From Mycenae’s fallen walls, her burned- 
out Palace, and her vaulted tombs, the memories of the past arise to 
haunt and enfold the visitor. The quietude of the rugged and barren 
mountains, the wild impressiveness of the gorges leading to the multi¬ 
colored Argive plain, the evidence of past power and splendor met 
at every step, fill the human soul with awe and bring to the lips of the 
initiated the prophetic words of Priam spoken for a rival city: 1 

iorcTerat Jjfiap, or av ttot oXcoX# TXio? Ipr) 

teal Uplapos Kal Xao? iv/ipeXla) IT piapoio 

As in her life, so in her fall Mycenae was fortunate. For, as 
Tsountas remarked long ago, it was the good fortune of the capital of 
Agamemnon to be destroyed while it still enjoyed prosperity and 
power and to remain undisturbed for generations until the spade of 
the excavators—Schliemann’s, Tsountas’, and Wace’s—revived her 
glories. 2 By a strange twist of fate, the catastrophe which brought to 
an end her great cultural mission and her role as the leader of the 
Hellenic world in the dawn of history has preserved for us an almost 
perfect example of a Mycenaean fortified city. 

1 ll'iady iv, 164-165: “The day shall come when sacred Ilios shall be laid low, and 
Priam and the people of Priam with good spear and ash” (transl. A. T. Murray). 

* Mycenaean Age , pp. 25-43. 
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Mycenae’s location in southern Greece and in the northeastern 
section of the Peloponnesos, some eighty-five miles from Athens, was 
strategic and fortunate. Mycenae was a city hidden in the folds of 
mountains and hills which close the northeastern corner of the Argive 
plain (Fig. i). So situated, iv "Apycos imrofioToio , s the city 

dominated the approaches to that plain from the north and could 
control the deep, sheltered bay of Nauplia, some nine miles to the 
south of its Citadel. That Citadel stands in front of the gentle saddle 
connecting Prophet Elias and Zara, two huge masses of stone that rise 
in sharp, sloping lines to a height of 805 meters (2,645 f eet ) an d 
660 meters (2,170 feet) respectively (Fig. 2). A deep gorge with 
precipitous sides and a narrow white-pebbled torrent at the bottom, 
known as the Chaos or Chavos to the natives, separates the Citadel 
from Zara like an immense moat, offering little encouragement for 
scaling it from that side. A smaller ravine, known as Kokoretsa, with 
gentle sloping sides, now planted with olive trees, separates the north 
side of the Citadel from Prophet Elias. To the east and toward the 
saddle, the approach is easy, while to the west and toward the Argive 
plain the ground slopes comfortably to a depression traversed by a 
long and low ridge on top of which perhaps in prehistoric days was 
located the main street of the Lower City of Mycenae (Fig. 3). 

The Citadel, a tableland, roughly triangular in shape, now known 
as the kastro or castle, rises to a top strongly defined by ancient ter¬ 
racing, 280 meters (912 feet) above sea level. Its slopes are sur¬ 
rounded by fortification walls, the famous Cyclopean walls. In spite 
of its height and its walls, the site seems lost in the folds of moun¬ 
tains, hills, and ravines, and only the experienced eye can detect it 
from the main highway which connects Argos with Corinth and which 
emerges into the Argive plain from the picturesque pass of Tretos. 
Until recently, even when the visitor approached the site on the 
narrow road which passes through the modern village of Mycenae, 
the Citadel was not easily defined and its fortification walls seemed 
lost beneath the mounds of earth poured along its long western side 
by the early excavators of the site. 4 

The greater part of the fortification walls of Mycenae is built in 

8 Odyssey , 3, 263: “in the nook of horse-pasturing Argos.” 

4 This earth is now being removed by the Greek Service for the Restoration and 
Preservation of Ancient Monuments and by Professor Wace. The Cyclopean walls of 
Mycenae will once more become the conspicuous landmark they were in antiquity 
and will give the site the impressiveness which characterized it in the past. 
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the well-known Cyclopean fashion. The walls consist, in other words, 
of large limestone blocks, roughly dressed with the hammer or com¬ 
pletely unwrought, of different sizes piled on top of one another with 
their interstices filled with clay and small stone (Fig, 4). Pausanias, 
in writing of the walls of Tiryns, offers an interesting description of 
this type of construction: ^Nothing is left of the ruins of Tiryns 
except the wall, which is the work of the Cyclopes, and is made of 
unwrought stones, each stone so large that a pair of mules could not 
even stir the smallest of them. In ancient times small stones have been 
filled in so as to bind together the large stones.” 5 These large stones, 
however, form but the inner and outer faces of the wall* the space 
between them, the width of the wall, is filled in with smaller stones 
and earth. 

A smaller part of the circuit is built in ashlar masonry. The con¬ 
glomerate used is shaped by means of hammer and saw in rectangular 
blocks which are placed in horizontal, more or less even, courses 
without regard to the proper lining of joints (Figs, 5 and 6). Blocks 
used are as a rule smaller than those in the Cyclopean construction, 
and the interstices were apparently filled with clay. This ashlar con¬ 
struction, however, formed but a facing, at the back of which the wall 
was constructed in the Cyclopean fashion. The ashlar system was used 
for the construction of the main gate of Mycenae, the Lion Gate, and 
its bastion; for the Postern Gate; and for the erection of a rectangular 
tower at the southeastern edge of the enceinte and below the terrace of 
the * c House of Columns.” There is a difference of opinion as to the 
date of the two types of construction. Some believe that the ashlar 
construction is later than the Cyclopean, while Tsountas and Professor 
Wace believe that they could be contemporary. Pointing out that 
ashlar was used in the construction of the dromos and the facade of 
the Treasury of Atreus, they conclude that it was used because it gave 
the feeling of greater strength to the wall, offered no foothold to an 
escalading foe, and lent an impressive appearance to the gates. The 
need of additional strength will also explain the use of ashlar in the 
construction of the tower which blocked the way to the Palace from 
the east, formed a lookout post of great value, and dominated the 
precipitous Chavos. We believe that the two forms of Mycenaean 
construction could have been contemporary regardless of the problem 

a Pausanias, n, 15, $, transl. Frazer. For the walk in general, see Wace, 

PP- 49-54- 
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connected with the date of the different parts of the fortification walls. 

A third system of wall construction is apparent today. Small and 
well-cut stones of polygonal shapes were used and were fitted in 
position to form a wall of solidity and good appearance. In the days 
of Schliemann this wall caused a good deal of speculation, but now 
we know that the polygonal construction belongs to the Hellenistic 
period and that it was employed to fill the gaps in the Cyclopean 
walls caused by the destruction of 486 b.c. The most conspicuous 
piece of polygonal construction is to be seen at the Lion Gate. It was 
used to round off the northwest corner of its bastion (Fig. 5). Part of 
the Cyclopean wall forming the bulge to the south of the Lion Gate 
was also repaired in the polygonal style as well as the so-called 
“polygonal tower” farther to the south. The latter is built mainly of 
conglomerate blocks; it is actually a wall erected to bridge a gap in 
the Cyclopean wall. 

The circuit wall of Mycenae has a total length of some 900 meters; 
it encloses an area roughly triangular in shape, of some 30,000 square 
meters (Fig. 7). The wall is preserved almost in its entire length; 
only a small part in the bulge which goes around the Grave Circle, 
the part faced by the “polygonal tower,” and a section on its south 
side, apparently swept down into the precipitous gorge by landslides, 
are missing. The wall averages 6 meters in thickness, although in 
places it reaches a maximum of 8 to 10 meters. The greatest thickness 
is to be found along its northern line and in the eastern half of the 
south side. It was once believed that the increased thickness concealed 
galleries like the ones found at Tiryns, but the complete investigation 
of the wall has proved that such galleries do not exist at Mycenae; 
the greater width of the wall should be attributed to an effort to 
strengthen lines which were considered vulnerable. A small room, 
covered by a saddle roof, halfway between the Lion and the Postern 
Gates, was built alongside the wall and not in it; consequently this 
room should not be considered a gallery. The original height of the 
wall cannot be determined, nor is it possible to know whether or not 
mud-brick palisades or other protective parapets were erected over 
the stone part. Usually the height of the Hellenistic “polygonal 
tower,” 18 meters above the rocky ground upon which it stands, is 
taken as an indication of the original height of the circuit wall, but 
we cannot be certain even as to that. As is usual in Mycenaean times, 
the circuit wall follows the contour of the ground, is founded upon 
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rock wherever possible, and often the rock formation is used in its 
construction. A very good example of this is to be seen on the eastern 
stretch of the wall to the left as we approach the Lion Gate, but other 
examples, especially on the north side, are also visible. 

The enceinte was entered by two gates, a main and a postern. The 
former is the famous Lion Gate (Fig. 6). Here terminated the main 
road of the Lower City, transformed at its extreme end into a gradually 
ascending ramp, retained by a wall, remains of which are to be seen 
below the modern ramp to the Lion Gate. That gate was defended by 
a long stretch of ashlar wall on the east side and by a rectangular 
bastion 14.80 meters in length and 7.23 meters in width (Figs. 6 and 
7-a). Between them was formed a long and rather narrow court, 
some 15 meters in length and 7 meters in width, at the road level, 
which served to reduce the number of an attacking army that could 
possibly maneuver in front of the gate. While the invading army’s 
right or unprotected side was exposed to the defenders of the bastion, 
its entire force was exposed to the missiles—perhaps huge rocks— 
which could be hurled from the top of the east line of the wall. 

The Lion Gate itself is of massive and imposing construction. Four 
huge monoliths of conglomerate, Schliemann’s breccia , known to the 
inhabitants of the district as “almond stone,” hammer-dressed in the 
main, formed the two door jambs, the threshold, and the lintel. 6 The 
gate is almost as wide as high, and measures 3.10 meters high and 
2.95 meters wide at the threshold. It narrows somewhat upward, 
measuring below the lintel 2.78 meters (Fig. 8). The opening was 
closed by a double door, as is proved by the pivot holes which are to 
be seen at each end of the threshold and the lintel. 7 The doors were 
mortised to a vertical beam acting as a pivot around which they 
revolved \ the ends of this beam projected above and below and were 
fitted into the pivot holes cut in the threshold and lintel. Sockets, 
which served to receive a sliding bar or cross beam securing the doors 
when closed—an arrangement well known from the door of Tiryns— 
can be seen on the inner face of the sidepostsj there were also oblong 
sockets into which the door handles would sink when the doors were 

•The threshold measures 4.65 m. in length, 2.31 m. in width, and 0.88 m. in 
thickness at its western end. The lintel measures 4.50 m. in length, 1.98 m. in width, 
and 0.80 m. maximum height at its center. The door jambs measure 3.to m. in 
height, 1.94 m. in width, and 0.54 m. in thickness at the inner end, while at the 
facade they measure 0.66 m. 

T The pivot holes in the threshold have been altered} those in the lintel measure 
0.15 to 0.16 m. in diameter. 
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kept wide open. The threshold has preserved equally eloquent traces 
of its life and use (Fig. io). Along either end there is a rather broad 
and shallow depression, made by chariot or cart wheels; along its east 
end we have a deeper groove, some 26 centimeters wide, serving as a 
drain, while its surface was scored to provide a firm footing for man 
and animal alike. The rectangular socket in its center is taken to be 
of a later date since it does not line with the door arrangement, 8 but 
the round hole in its middle seems to belong to it and it could have 
served for a pole backing the door when it was securely closed. 

The wall above the gate and its lintel is constructed so as to form 
an empty triangle, a feature characteristic of Mycenaean construction 
and known as the “relieving triangle.” This empty area is blocked by 
a slab of stone bearing the famous relief from which the gate receives 
its name: the lion relief. The slab measures 3.90 meters at its broadest 
point a little above its base line, is 3.30 meters in height, and about 
0.70 meters in thickness, and is of native hard limestone. Its base line 
is worked in a curve to fit the top of the lintel which bulges upwards. 
Since there is a tight fitting at the corners, the weight of the slab in 
the main is born by its extremities. In 1950 Dr. John Papademetriou 
identified and restored to their original position the two blocks at the 
right side of the triangle, almost completing it, and so the composition 
can now be seen in its original frame, gaining in clarity and vigor 

(Fig- 9 )- 

The relief can be considered one of the earliest monumental pieces 
of sculpture of the Greek prehistoric world; 8 in spite of its exposure 
for so many centuries it is excellently preserved (Fig. 9). Its subject 
is well known. Two lions stand on either side of a column, tapering 
downward, bearing a symbolic entablature, and based firmly on top 
of two altars placed side by side and covered by plinths. The lions 
rest their front paws on these plinths and turn their heads toward the 
spectator approaching the gate; the heads were apparently made of 
different material and are now missing. Some believe that they were 
made of bronze and, as parallels, point to the “golden and silver dogs, 
which Hephaestos had fashioned with cunning skill to guard the 

s However, one could suggest that in the rectangular cutting was secured a short 
post or peg against which rested the wooden doors. In that case, the cutting too could 
be conceived as contemporary to the gate. 

• Of course the reliefs on the stelai from the shaft graves are much older, but their 
workmanship is so crude that one wonders whether it entitles them to the distinction 
of monumental sculpture. 
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palace of greathearted Alcinoos.” 10 The dowel holes, however, used 
to secure the heads to their background, are so large and deep that 
they indicate, not bronze, but a heavier material, probably steatite. 

The modeling of the relief is vigorous, and both the lions and the 
architectural details are rendered with clarity and precision. Of course, 
a good many anatomical details in the rendering of the lions have 
been omitted, but the effect is one of strength and of purpose well 
fitting the architectural character of the relief. The composition in 
general—in the symmetrical and heraldic arrangements of its units, 
in its broad base gradually working upward to a gathering point—is a 
happy one and appropriate to its position over the lintel of a doorway j 
it increases the architectural quality of the gate and adds to the feeling 
of stability and strength. 

The design has a long line of predecessors. Heraldic designs make 
their appearance in the transitional period between Middle Minoan 
III and Late Minoan I a in Crete and are not uncommon in that 
island and in the Peloponnesos. 11 Scholars agree that the Lion Gate 
relief follows the traditional design, but they disagree as to its 
significance, if indeed it possesses any. 

Tsountas long ago pointed out that the composition could be either 
symbolic or decorative, and inclined toward the latter. 12 Sir Arthur 
Evans believed in its religious and symbolic significance, and saw 
in the column the aniconic form of a deity and in the presence of the 
relief over the gate a symbol which placed the Citadel under the 
protection of the Great Mother Goddess who thus became the 
establisher of Mycenae. 13 Professor Wace, following Sir Arthur 
Evans, accepted the column as a sacred pillar, an aniconic form of a 
deity, a symbol of protection. According to his interpretation, the 
position of the relief showed that the gate and the walls of Mycenae 
were placed “under the protection of the divinity indicated by the 
pillar, perhaps the Great Mother Goddess, who is often associated 
with lions.” However, he did not exclude the possibility of a heraldic 

10 Odyssey , 7, 91-93. 

11 Sir Arthur Evans, JHS t 21 (1901), pp. 153-169. Wace, BSA y 24 (1919-1921), 
p. 206. Nilsson, M. P., The Minoan-Mycenaean Religion and Its Survival in Greek 
Religion^ 2nd ed., pp. 252ft. Long before Sir Arthur*® suggestions, scholars saw in the 
columns a divine “symbol,” but Adler, in Archaeol. Zeitung y 1865, p. 6, proved that 
this view was untenable. For the tools and methods employed in the carving of the 
relief, cf. Wace, Mycenae , p. 52, and Casson, S., The Technique of Early Greek 
Sculpture , pp. 23-41. 

12 Mycenaean Age y p. 31. 1S Sir Arthur Evans, JHS y 21 (1901), pp. 15#. 
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interpretation of the composition, and added: “The lion was probably 
the badge of Mycenae and thus this relief may have a kind of heraldic 
as well as religious significance.” 14 

I believe that the composition can have only a heraldic significance. 
The column in the center cannot be conceived of as the aniconic repre¬ 
sentation of a goddess because of its entablature which will indicate 
that it had a structural function. 15 Columns which may be accepted 
as the aniconic representation of a divinity are not unknown to the 
Minoan-Mycenaean world, but they are free-standing and bear no 
entablature. 16 On the other hand, columns with entablature standing 
in lieu of buildings are rather common. In rejecting Sir Arthur Evans’ 
interpretation, Professor Nilsson has pointed out that signs to which 
religious significance could be imparted, such as the double axe, 
perhaps were used “to put the construction under divine protection and 
impart to it divine strength in addition to its material strength.” 17 
Such symbols, however, are not to be seen in our composition, and 
perhaps the Mycenaeans felt that the massiveness of their construction 
was sufficient to withstand enemy assaults. If it was customary to add 
to the natural strength of fortifications divine protection by means of 
a few easily provided symbols, then surely we ought to find such 
symbols in the contemporary circuit walls of Tiryns and Athens. But 
nowhere else have such symbols been detected and nowhere else do 
they exist. 18 

For the same reason we cannot accept Professor Nilsson’s suggestion 
that the column with its entablature represented the shrine of 
Mycenae guarded by lions. 10 If a shrine were to be represented, then 

14 Wace, BSA, 25 (1921-1923), p. 16 and Mycenae , p. 53. 

18 Nilsson, M., of.cit., p. 245. 

18 Cf. Mylonas, G. E., “Lykaian Altar of Zeus,” Classical Studies in Honor of 
William A. Oldfother, pp. 124-127. 

17 Nilsson, ofxit p. 247. 

18 Professor Wacc has pointed out that “Homer implies that the wall of the Greek 
camp at Troy was successfully breached by the Trojans because it was built without 
divine protection, Iliad , xn, 6-8.” However, the poet specifically states that “for no 
long time did it abide unbroken,” not because it was not placed under divine pro¬ 
tection, but because “it was built against the will of the immortal gods.” If a symbol 
or a relief could have added divine security to the strength of the wall, surely wise 
Nestor would have advised its addition. Poseidon’s concern over the building of the 
wall was not over the failure of the Greeks to place it under the protection of the 
gods, but over his fear that the fame of that wall would “reach as far as the dawn 
spreadeth, and men will forget the wall that I and Phoebus Apollo built with toil for 
the warrior Laomedon,” Iliad , VII, 45 ** 453 * 

19 Nilsson, of.cit., p. 255, n. 74. 
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we should expect to find the emblems of the shrine on the column. 
In the well-known gold-leaf representations of shrines from the shaft 
graves of Mycenae, birds are represented perched on them or flying 
over them, and sacred horns are placed at the foot of their columns 
and on top of their entablatures. The amazing clay seal impression 
from the Rhyton Well of Mycenae, dating from Late Helladic III 
times, offers another striking example of the use of symbols, sacred 
horns, and a bird, to identify a shrine. 20 And if it was technically 
possible and compositionally essential for the gem cutter to include 
in the design on a small seal, measuring about 0.03 x 0.024 meters, 
the concomitant symbols of a shrine, certainly it would have been 
possible and essential to include these symbols in a monumental piece 
of sculpture to be set in a conspicuous place. The absence of these 
symbols from the lion relief will, I believe, exclude the possibility 
that a shrine is represented on it. 

We should like to offer another interpretation. It seems to us that 
the column with its entablature could stand only for the Royal Palace, 
the Royal House of Mycenae. In close connection with a royal house 
stands, of course, the dynasty, the ruling family which abides in it. 
The column therefore could very well symbolize the palace and the 
dynasty, a palace and a dynasty guarded by lions, the guardians and 
companions of the Great Goddess herself. We may now note how the 
column is based on the altars and how it seems to grow from them, 
like a tree growing from the earth. This certainly indicates the close 
association of the royal house, of the dynasty, with religion and 
divinity, a characteristic feature of Minoan-Mycenaean beliefs and 
practices, 21 and implies that the dynasty it symbolizes stands upon, is 
founded upon, religion and upon the conception that its right to rule 
is based on and grows out of the divine will. 

We believe that in the relief we have the artistic counterpart of the 
Homeric belief in the divine right of the kings, another close parallel 
between Homeric beliefs and Mycenaean practices. The relief over 
the main gate can be conceived of as the emblem, the coat of arms, of 
the Sioyews /JacriA^s, kings born of Zeus, the atcqTrrovxoij the scepter 

10 For the finds from the shaft graves, see Karo, G., Die Schachtgrdber von 
Mykenai , pis. 18, 27, No. 26. For the impression from the Rhyton well, see Wacc, 
Mycenae , fig. 11 oc. 

21 The fact that a section of the palace was used as a shrine will indicate the close 
association. Cf. Odyssey , 7, 81 and Iliad, II, 547-549. 
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bearers, of Mycenae whose “honor,” as Homer states, “is from Zeus, 
and “whom Zeus, God of Counsel, loveth.” 22 

Professors Persson and Wace have suggested that the lions might 
be the badge of Mycenae. 23 Of course there is no way of proving this, 
but their use on the monumental relief seems to substantiate that sug¬ 
gestion. In Homeric poetry the comparison of a valiant warrior to a 
lion is not limited to Agamemnon alone, but is used for other leaders 
of the Greeks and Trojans. However, in one instance it seems as if 
the lion was associated only with the leaders of the Argive plain. 
When, in the tenth book of the Iliad, Agamemnon went out to rouse 
the leaders of the Greeks, he placed over his shoulders “the skin of 
a lion, fiery and great, a skin that reached his feet” (x, 23-4). Mene- 
laos covered his broad shoulders with a leopard’s skin (x, 29)? while 
Nestor used a “purple cloak of double fold and wide, whereon the 
down was thick” (x, 133-134). Odysseus “cast about his shoulders a 
shield richly dight” (x, 149), but Diomedes, the leader of Argos, 
again used “the skin of a lion, fiery and great, that reached his feet” 
(x, 177). One can only wonder whether any special tradition con¬ 
necting the lion with the rulers of Mycenae and their dependent 
princes is reflected in the action of Agamemnon and Diomedes. Of 
course, the lion seems to be the attendant of the Great Goddess; as 
such it could be borrowed by the great kings of Mycenae, the favorites 
of the gods, and used as the emblem of their site. I should like to think 
that the lions were the particular emblem of the Pelopids who came 
to Greece from Asia Minor, a country where the use of lions as 
emblems has a long history 24 and that the composition over the gate 
was the coat of arms of Atreus and his descendants. However that 
may be, it is certain that the relief was in position and that the lions 
had started their vigil over the site and its royal family when Aga¬ 
memnon and his followers passed through the gate to start on their 
long and perilous expedition against Troy. 

The Postern Gate is located in the north line of the circuit wall, 
some 250 meters east of the Lion Gate (Fig. 7 ~ B )* ^ ls pl ace d in a 


12 Iliad, II, 197 j cf. II, 205-206, IX, 98-99. For the revealing story of Agamemnon*! 

scepter, see Iliad, II, looff. . , . 

23 Only recently, long after I had reached my conclusions, I found out that Axel 
Persson had suggested the lion as the badge of Mycenae j cf. Dragma Martino P. 

Nilsson Dedicatum, pp. 379 #- .... . . fLrp / a \ 

24 Cf. the old Phrygian theory of W. H. Ramsay as published m JHS, 3 (i88zff.) 
and listed by Frazer in his commentary on Pausanias, Vol. II, p. 103. Mycenaean Age, 
pp. 2 45 ff. 
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set-back of the north wall, the east end of which is transformed into 
a bastion guarding the gate and so placed as to command the un¬ 
protected right side of anyone approaching from the north. Again, 
a small court is formed in front of the gate, but this time it is rather 
narrow, measuring only 2.30 meters in width and 7.80 meters in 
length, the length of the bastion. The gate is much smaller than the 
Lion Gate, but is constructed of conglomerate blocks in the same 
fashion, in ashlar style, and presents the same characteristics as the 
main entrance to the Citadel. Four large blocks are again used for the 
door posts, the lintel, and the threshold and frame an opening 2.29 
meters high and 1.38 meters wide at the threshold. The opening 
narrows upward slightly, measuring 1.33 meters in width below the 
lintel. Two pivot holes in the lintel indicate that the gate was closed 
by a double doorj when shut, this door was secured fast by a wooden 
beam that slid into well-cut sockets on the side of the door posts in a 
manner similar to that known from the Lion Gate and the inner gate 
of Tiryns. 25 Instead of a relieving triangle over the lintel, we have 
two rectangular slabs back to back, with an empty space between 
them of 0.20 to 0.26 meters. These carried the wall construction 
across and were so fitted as to carry the pressure to the sides. 

The Postern Gate could be called the “water gate” of the Citadel 
because it is located near the northeastern corner of the original circuit 
wall and consequently near the springs on which the water supply of 
the Citadel depended. Here again, it is interesting to note the parallel 
between the Mycenaean remains and the Homeric tradition. At 
Mycenae, as was the case in Troy, the springs were beyond the 
walls but conveniently located so that they could be used even 
during a siege. Through the Postern Gate the road, a lane some 
4 meters in width at its beginning and later reduced to 2.80 meters, 
brought one to the northwestern corner of the terrace on which stood 
the Palace. From the wider point of the lane another path branched 
off toward the east and the direction of the underground reservoir. 
Immediately within the gate and on the left-hand side as one enters is 
a small room. It has a triangular plan and measures 1.80 meters in 
maximum width by its entrance, 2 meters in maximum length, and 

l. 50 meters in height. Its dimensions would indicate that a watch dog 
rather than a guard was stationed there. 

”The door jambs are monoliths measuring approximately 2.29 m. in height, 1.38 

m. in width, and 0.48 m. in thickness, while the lintel, a single block, measures 2.80 
m. in length, 1.39 m. in width, and 0.65 m. in maximum thickness. 
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The north wall of the enceinte originally terminated some 70 
meters to the east of the gate (Fig. 7-c). But at a later period, perhaps 
the closing century of the Mycenaean era, it was extended to include 
a small area which now forms the eastern end of the Citadel. In that 
extension we find a third small opening known as the “Sally Port” 
and located at the extreme southeastern end of the circuit (Figs. 7-G 
and 11). It is actually a small and narrow passage through the 
Cyclopean wall, 7.10 meters in length (equalling the width of the 
wall), 1.05-1.18 meters in width, and 2.50 meters in height. It is 
roofed over by a corbel vault of the inverted V type, similar to those 
used in the galleries of Tiryns. Its dimensions and location seem to 
indicate that it served for sorties of the garrison aimed at an enemy 
who was attacking the Postern Gate. It does not seem to have been 
closed by a door, and of course it could be entered by an enemy whose 
scouts could have easily detected it. However, since it was so small 
and because it was placed in a rocky terrain, it could be easily defended 
by a small force. Besides, even if the passage was invaded, the at¬ 
tacking enemy after crossing it, would find itself in an enclosed area, 
measuring approximately 12 by 32 meters, and consequently in 
extreme danger. 

On the northeastern corner of the enclosed area a Hellenistic 
cistern is located (Fig. 7 -f), in its north wall a drain E, and in the 
northwestern corner, again in the north wall, we have the opening 
to an underground reservoir (Fig. 7-D). This is the most striking 
construction in the Citadel, a truly Cyclopean undertaking. It can be 
distinguished in three parts or sections. 26 Part one is composed of a 
descending stepped passage cut obliquely through the north wall 
(Fig. 12). Sixteen of the original steps are still preserved in the pas¬ 
sage which takes us, by means of a well-constructed doorway, outside 
the wall and onto a small rectangular platform. Today the platform 
is open to the sky, but it was roofed over originally and so was safe 
from enemy attack. It was further defended by the north wall under 
whose shadow it was placed. On the southwest side of the platform 
we have the door opening of the second section: an underground 
stepped passage, with twenty preserved steps, leading westward and 
terminating in a landing some 2.80 meters below the level of the 
first. Three steps on the north side of the landing take us to the third 

26 For plans and a full description, see Karo, G., “Die Perseia von Mykenai,” AJA, 
38 (* 934 ), PP- 123-127, pis. XII-XIJI. 
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section of the passage, which now turns at right angles to the platforms 
and proceeds steeply toward the northeast. Some fifty-four steps 
below, and about 12 meters deeper, the passage terminates at a well¬ 
like reservoir about 1.60 by 0.70 meters and some 5 meters deep. The 
reservoir was kept filled with water through a large opening in its 
saddle roof, 27 at which ended a water conduit of terracotta pipes. The 
steps and the walls of the third section are covered with a thick coat 
of watertight plaster, and evidently part of the stepped passage acted 
as a reservoir (Fig. 13). The passages are roofed over either by the 
inverted V corbel vault, characteristic of late Mycenaean construction, 
or by its variation, the saddle roof, or by huge slabs placed horizontally 
across its walls. The first section is roofed over by the corbel vault and 
is about 4 meters high and 1.50 to 2 meters wide (Fig. 12). The plat¬ 
form at the foot of this section was apparently roofed by horizontal 
slabs and measures 1.60 by 2.50 meters. The roof of the second section 
is composed of horizontal slabs, while the third section presents both 
the corbel vault and the saddle type of roofing (Fig. 13). The roof 
immediately over the reservoir is of the saddle type, and at that point 
the passage is some 4 meters high, though only 2 meters at its begin¬ 
ning. Its width averages 1.60 meters, while that of the second section 
ranges from 1.40 to 1.60 meters. The steps average 0.15 meters in 
height and are made mostly of limestone slabs. The construction is 
truly Cyclopean and awe-inspiring, and the sight of anxious visitors 
descending into the dark depths of the earth holding lighted candles 
is unforgettable. The reservoir reminds one of that found by Oscar 
Broneer in the north slope of the Acropolis of Athens, 28 but unlike 
the Athenian example the underground reservoir of Mycenae is of 
monumental construction. It is perfectly preserved and, had Pausanias 
seen it, he would have declared it to be another wonder of the ancient 
world. 

Tsountas* conclusions regarding the late date of the eastern exten¬ 
sion and its cistern are universally accepted. 29 But the date of the rest 
of the peribolos of Mycenae is still to be established. The evidence 

27 In the saddle roof, the side walls again incline inwardly in the manner usual in 
the inverted V corbel vault, but they do not meet at the top. Instead, shortly before 
their meeting point the distance between them is covered by horizontal slabs. One 
could call the saddle roof a truncated inverted V corbel. It is a mistake to call such a 
construction a horizontal roof. 

28 Broneer, O., “A Mycenaean Fountain on the Athenian Acropolis,” Hesperia , 8 
(* 939 )> PP- 3 * 7 - 429 . 

29 “Zur einigen mykenischen Streitfragen,” Jahrbuck , 1895, pp. i 43 flF. 
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available to date is very limited and it applies mostly to the Postern 
Gate* the Lion Gate, and the Cyclopean wall which swings to the 
south of that gate, forming the west side of the enceinte . The evidence 
was obtained by Professor Wace from trenches dug in front of the 
Lion Gate, under the threshold of the Postern Gate, and in two 
points between these gates; in the main it consists of a limited number 
of sherds. 30 It led the excavator to conclude that the Cyclopean walls, 
with the exception of those enclosing the northeastern end of the 
enceinte , and the Lion Gate belong to the same period and were 
constructed at the same time. That time was at first placed early in 
the fourteenth century. 31 A reexamination of the evidence led to the 
conclusion that the Cyclopean wall and the Lion Gate were built late 
in Late Helladic III a, about 1350-1330 b.c * 33 However, among the 
sherds found around the Lion Gate are included typical examples of 
Late Helladic III b ware. And the same is true in the case of sherds 
found in the retaining wall of Grave Circle A. 33 In addition, at least 
in one point among the broken stones which form the bedding on 
which the Cyclopean wall to the west of Grave Circle A was founded, 
three animal and eight human female terracotta figurines were 
discovered. Unfortunately, the types of these figurines are not stated, 
but they are identified merely as “of the usual L.HJII types.” 3 * Such 
figurines are considered characteristic products of the Late Helladic 
III b period. 35 Consequently the part of the Cyclopean wall built over 
the bedding containing the figurines must be somewhat later than the 
figurines, i.e., it must date from the advanced years of Late Helladic 
HI B. 

The date of the Late Helladic III b has now to be considered. 
Professor Blegen, who was the first to distinguish Late Helladic III B 
ware as an “intermediate phase” between the earlier and later products 

80 More pottery was found in 1955 during the reconstruction of the tower of the 
Lion Gate and the wall adjacent to it, but that pottery has as yet to be studied* 

25 (*921-1923), p. 13. 

Wace, Mycenae , pp. 133-134* 

** B$A y 25 (1921-1923), p- 2*, fig* 61 p. 25, fig. 7 and pi. V. Cf, Mackeprang, 
M. B., "Late Mycenaean Vases, 11 AJA r 42 (1938), pp. 537~5S9 and especially 
PP- 555 - 559 * 

34 BSAy 25 (1911-1923), p. 106. 

36 Note that figurines were found In the lowest strata between the west wing of 
the Lion Gate and the east wall of the granary with typical and rather late Late 
Helladic III B sherds; BSA f 25 (1921-1923), pp. 23-17 and figs. 6 and 7* For the 
date, see Furumark, A., The Chronology of Mycenaean Pottery , pp. 86-89. Also 
Persson, The Royal Tombs of Dendra y p. 83, n. 1* 
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of the potteris art in Late Helladic III times/* did not fix the limits. 
The thirteenth in general was assumed to be the century contained 
by the Late Helladic III b period. 37 Professor Furumark, after com¬ 
parison of its pottery with that from Syria and Egypt, concluded that 
the period covered the years from c. 1300 to 1230 b.c. 38 On the other 
hand. Professor Wace has recently suggested that the Late Helladic 
III b period must include the years from c. 1340 to c. 1210 b.c. 3 * We 
may not agree with Furumark’s minute subdivisions of the Late 
Helladic ware, based in the main on stylistic analysis and personal 
impression, but, until otherwise proved by stratified finds, his chrono¬ 
logical limit for the beginning of the Late Helladic III b seems to 
be correct. 40 On the other hand, the lower limit of the period has to 
be placed around 1200 b.c* since the characteristic vases of its closing 
years present similarities to the Philistine ware which is now placed 
after 120G b.c. The construction of the Lion Gate and the Cyclopean 
wall to the south and west, as far as our evidence goes to date, occurred 
in Late Plelladie III b times, rather advanced times at that* we 
should be inclined therefore to date it between 1300 and 1200 b.c., 
and late rather than early within these limits, to r. 1250 b.c. 41 

The date suggested, c . 1250 b.c., will apply to the Lion Gate, to 
the lining of the Postern Gate, to the tower at the southeastern end 
of the enceinte , and to the west wall of the peribolos. We have no 
evidence which will help us even suggest a date for the north and 
south Cyclopean walls. They could have been contemporary, later, or 
earlier than the Lion Gate, No one has yet suggested that they were 
later. Professor Wace believes them to be contemporary. If they are 
contemporary, then the entire peribolos of Mycenae, minus the 
extension at the northeastern end, will have to be placed in Late 
Helladic III b times and to about 1250 b.c. However, can we believe 
that the Citadel of Mycenae was unfortified until that date, or that 
until 12 jo b*c. it was surrounded only by negligible walls which have 
completely disappeared?* 2 

34 Blegen, Zygouries, pp. aSff. and pp. 143^. and especially p. 167. 

37 Mackeprang, pp. 552 and 555. 

33 Chronology, pp. 110-115, * 9 BSA\ (1953), p. lj* 

40 Cf, Eleven, “Prtclassical Greece—A Survey,” BSA, 46 (1951), pp. 23-34. Un¬ 
fortunately, Professor Wace’s change of dates is not based on evidence. 

41 The same date is suggested by Mackeprang, Daniels, AJA , 52 (194S), p. ioS, 
suggests a slightly later date. For the Philistine ware, see Daniel, AJA , 44 (1940), 
p. 556, and Albright, AASOR y xn, pp. 53-581 xin, pp. 94 f, 

42 This will be impossible to maintain in view of the fact that the neighboring 
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Such a belief will find itself in conflict with tradition. There can 
be little doubt that the building of the Cyclopean walls of Mycenae, 
especially those around her north and south sides, was a memorable 
event which must have left a vivid impression on the conscience of 
her inhabitants, an impression which ultimately would have been 
crystallized in tradition. The name of the ruler responsible for their 
construction would have been closely associated with the event and 
would have survived in tradition. Perseus is the only ruler associated 
with the building of Mycenae: “that Perseus became the builder of 
Mycenae, the Greeks know,” writes Pausanias (n, 15, 4). We have 
seen that the middle of the fourteenth century will perhaps be appro¬ 
priate for the beginning of Perseus’ rule. 

This date, indicated by tradition, will be in conflict with the 
archaeological evidence if we accept Professor Wace’s suggestion that 
the entire peribolos of Mycenae, minus the northeastern extension, 
was built at the same time. The available archaeological evidence will 
date the construction so assumed to around 1250 b.c. and the tradi¬ 
tional date of Perseus seems to be around 1350 to 1330 b.c. It will 
also be in conflict with the assumption that the north and south walls 
are later than the Lion Gate. But it will be in agreement with 
actualities if we adopt Tsountas’ suggestion that the peribolos of 
Mycenae must be divided into an earlier and a later section, the Lion 
Gate and the Cyclopean wall to the south being a later addition to 
the original north and south walls. 43 

Professor Wace rejected Tsountas’ suggestion because wall h (Figs. 
7 -h and 8), which was supposed to be part of the earlier enceinte , 
appeared to him to be a retaining wall. He conceded, however, that 
additional excavations behind that wall were necessary to prove its 
real nature. 44 The study of wall h, which I undertook in June 1955, 
convinced me that it is a retaining wall built after the completion of 
the Lion Gate. Its construction, the fact that it has only an outer face, 
the way it abuts against the wall of the inner court of the Lion Gate, 
definitely prove its character. It must have been built to protect the 
inner court of the Lion Gate and the roadway to the ramp from 


Tiryns possessed Cyclopean walls by 1400 B.C. Cf. Mueller, K., Tiryns , in and 
Ath. Mitt. 38 (1913)* pp. 79&-J AA y 1927, pp. 366#. 

43 Mycenaean Age y p. 113. 

44 BSAy 25 (1921-1923), p. 62. Wall H is No. 9 in Wace’s plans. Wall H can be 
seen through the Lion Gate of our Fig. 8. As a matter of fact, it was restored to its 
present state by Balanos. 
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landslides and from matter brought down the slope of the hill by 
rain water after those parts were finally arranged and after experience 
proved the necessity for such a wall. However, wall h is not essential 
to Tsountas’ suggestion. 

During the summer of 1955, the Greek Service for the Restoration 
and Preservation of Ancient Monuments began the reconstruction of 
the east wall of the outer court of the Lion Gate. I was able to follow 
that work for a while and to study the stretch of wall marked aa in 
Fig. 7. 45 It became evident then that the ashlar masonry of con¬ 
glomerate which forms the outer face of that wall is a mere curtain 
or lining behind which we have a Cyclopean fill of limestone. It was 
apparent when one looked at the wall from above that the con¬ 
glomerate curtain has a different direction from that of the inner 
limestone fill, especially at its southern end5 that the ashlar facing im¬ 
mediately to the north of the Lion Gate runs obliquely to the body of 
the Cyclopean wall. In addition, the ends of some of the conglomerate 
blocks of the facing are resting on the limestone blocks of the fill and 
the latter were prepared to receive the former. It is generally believed 
that in a Cyclopean construction the fill was added after the inner 
and outer faces of the wall were completed. In other words, the 
outer and the inner faces of a Cyclopean wall were constructed first 
and then the distance between the two was filled with stones and 
earth. Consequently, the direction of the fill has to be the same 
as that of the faces if they belong together; furthermore, some of 
the stones of the fill would rest on top of the projections of the blocks 
forming the faces. In our case, the direction of the fill seems to be 
different, and projections of the stones of the outer face are lying 
on top of stones of the fill. These peculiarities can be explained only 
if we assume that the fill of limestone and the face in conglomerate 
did not belong together originally; that the former belonged to an 
earlier wall which for a distance and at a later time was faced with 
ashlar masonry. 

Again, I noted that wall aa at its southwestern end does not 
terminate in the way indicated in the published plans; it is not brought 
into relation with the wall of the inner court of the Lion Gate. Pre¬ 
liminary clearing done at that end seems to indicate that the wall 
today ends irregularly, with stones jutting here and there as if its 

45 To Professor A. Orlandos and Dr. E. Stikas, in charge of the work of restoration, 
I am deeply indebted for the facilities placed at my disposal which made possible 
my study of the wall. 
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end was destroyed intentionally and its stones were removed. The 
stones indeed seem to suggest that wall aa once continued its course 
beyond the Lion Gate and its inner court. Of course, only proper 
excavation of the area will definitely prove this point. 

An examination of the terrain will disclose that, up to the Lion 
Gate, the builders of the north line of the Cyclopean wall followed 
the contour of the rocky foundation of the hill—so much so that 
shortly to the east of the north projection of wall aa the peribolos 
forms a small almost rectangular recess (Fig f y-z) which certainly 
has no meaning, but which was imposed by the formation of the rock. 
At the gate they abandoned the contour to sweep southward and to 
enclose an additional area within the circuit. The suggested continua¬ 
tion to the south of wall aa and its extension, along letters i and i', 
to the Chavos, as suggested by the dotted line in Fig. 7, would follow 
all along the rocky contour until the gorge was reached near point j. 

Because of these observations, I believe that Tsountas* suggestion 
that wall aa originally extended to the Chavos is correct. The rem¬ 
nants of a wall marked in Steffen*s plan as “kyklop, Maurreste” seem 
to have formed part of that wall. The ramp leading to the Palace 
may have formed the approach to an early gate, remnants of which 
were noticed by Tsountas. The Lion Gate and the existing west wall 
are a later extension of the peribolos. The section of wall aaii'j, which 
does not exist today, apparently was pulled down at the time of the 
construction of the Lion Gate and its stones employed for the building 
of the wall extending to the south of that Gate and forming the west 
side of the extended peribolos. Since the west wall was now much 
longer than the older one which it replaced, the limestone blocks 
from the latter were not sufficient y consequently, blocks of con¬ 
glomerate were also employed for the construction of the former. 

Summarizing our discussion, we may state that the available evi¬ 
dence, both archaeological and traditional, makes it necessary to dis¬ 
tinguish three periods in the history of the fortifications of Mycenae. 
To the First Period belong the existing north wall, a to c, the east 
wall c, the south wall from c to point j and the wall aaii'j, which 
was destroyed when the extension to the west was made and whose 
end we have behind the Lion Gate and its inner court (Fig. 7), To 
this period also belongs the Cyclopean construction retaining the 
ramp which later led to the Palace. The area enclosed by these walls 
could have been the original Late Helladic III Citadel. 
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To the Second Period belong the Lion Gate, the Cyclopean wall 
to the south, sweeping around the Grave Circle, and the existing west 
wall to point j. Their construction added a large area to the original 
enceinte (Fig. 7). At the same time, the greater part of the older wall 
closing the west side (wall aa-j) was destroyed, with only the ramp 
to the older gate left and used as the avenue to the Palace. Further¬ 
more, it was in this period that the Postern Gate, b, was lined with 
ashlar masonry and that the so-called tower, q, at the southeastern 
corner of the peribolos was built (Fig. 7). The additions, especially 
the arrangement around the Lion Gate, mark an important advance 
in military tactics. Then was put into practice the principle of forcing 
an enemy to approach the main gate with his unprotected side turned 
to its defenders, a principle used at Tiryns and Athens at a late period, 
and certainly developed after some experience in fortification work of 
the Cyclopean style. Such experience could have been provided by 
the construction of the first period. 

To the Third Period belongs the existing northeastern projection of 
the enceinte , efgc, including the subterranean cistern and the Sally 
Port. This gradual expansion of the Citadel of Mycenae will agree 
well with Late Helladic practice, as illustrated by the fortifications 
of Tiryns and of the Acropolis of Athens. 46 

When we turn from the main division into periods to establish their 
chronology we realize how inadequate is our evidence. We have no 
definite evidence for the earlier period. The Second Period could be 
placed with some reservation, since Professor Wace does not agree, 
around 1250 b.c. For the Third Period we can only state that it is 
later than either one of the other two, but we have no clear-cut 
chronology for it. We hope that subsequent exploration of the walls 
(undertaken while this book was in press) will yield evidence which 
will make possible the accurate dating of their construction. Mean¬ 
while, we may point out that the evidence which can be obtained from 
the study of the Palace and especially of its southwest wing 47 indicates 
the middle of the fourteenth century as the time of the construction of 
the early Cyclopean walls 5 this date is also indicated by the Perseus 
tradition. We can suggest that date for our First Period until more 
reliable evidence is forthcoming. The Second Period, including the 

46 Muller, K., Tiryns , ill, p. 208 and pi. 4$ Burg I, n, ill; AA y 1927, pp. 366#. 
For the walls of Athens, see Kolbe, W., A A, 1939, col. 227-236} Broneer, O., AJA , 
5* (1948), pp. 111-114. 

47 Infra, pp. 65-66. 
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Lion Gate, we can place around 12so b.c., while the Third Period 
should perhaps be placed after the fall of Troy and the return of 
Agamemnon, i.e. shortly after 11 83 b*c. 

We would like further to suggest a correlation of these periods of 
construction with the known legendary leaders of Mycenae. To the 
reputed founder of Mycenae, to Perseus, we may attribute the con¬ 
struction of the first peribolos wall 3 after all, that wall marks the real 
construction of the Citadel. Also, the traditional date of Perseus seems 
to agree with the one suggested for that peribolos. The Lion Gate, 
with its coat of arms and the Cyclopean wall which now forms the 
west line of the fortifications, could be conceived as the work of 
Atreus, We could credit his descendants, perhaps Orestes, with the 
construction of the northeastern section with its subterranean cistern. 
The civil disturbances which must have followed the feud involving 
Agamemnon, Aegisthos, and Orestes could be considered responsible 
for the construction of the subterranean cistern and its inclusion in the 
fortified area; thus the vulnerability of the acropolis of Mycenae 
could have been remedied. 

The Lower City of Mycenae in prehistoric times occupied an open 
area unprotected by walls. The fortifications known to have enclosed 
a Lower City, which were marked by Steffen on his plan and which 
can easily be seen today, belong to the Hellenistic period and have 
no relation to the city of Agamemnon and his predecessors. As a 
matter of fact, there can be some doubt as to whether a Lower City, 
as we understand it today and as it existed in Hellenistic times, did 
exist in the Late Heiladic period. Tsountas long ago seems to have 
proved that the citizens of Mycenae lived KWfiijSoy, in small detached 
groups at a short distance from each other, with the graves of their 
ancestors surrounding their dwellings and with roads and lanes con¬ 
necting their small subdivisions with each other and with the Citadel/* 
a system known to have been used in Sparta in the historic period and 
reflected in the ancient demes of Athens. In the Citadel lived only 
the ruling family, its friends and relatives, and perhaps some of the 
other leaders of the community; the other inhabitants seem to have 
lived beyond the walls and in small groups dictated by family ties. 

Before we leave the discussion of the Citadel, we must note that a 
network of roads connected it with the northeastern coast of the 
Peloponnesos and with the surrounding territory of the Argolid. 


49 Mycenaean Age f p. 33. 
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Steffen has mapped out these roads in his monumental work, 49 and 
more have been detected since his time. Remains of a viaduct over 
the Chavos are still apparent at a short distance to the west of the 
Citadel and the roads leading to Corinthia, the area which epic poetry 
places under the domain of Agamemnon, can easily be detected. These 
roads are narrow, meant only for pedestrians and beasts of burden, 
and average some five feet in width. It seems that at advantageous 
points small forts and lookout posts were built and maintained for 
the safety of the traveler. The most interesting Mycenaean lookout 
post has been located on top of the mount of Prophet Elias, where 
in Hellenistic times a small fort was established. 50 The view from that 
post is magnificent in all directions, and from it an approaching enemy 
could have been easily detected long before he reached the perimeter 
of Mycenae. There can be little doubt that on top of that mountain 
the famous fire signals of Mycenae were lighted, and that the fall of 
Troy was signaled to the people of Mycenae from that mountaintop 
by means of fire. 51 When, in the hot summer day, we turn our eyes 
to the top of Prophet Elias, the words of the poets and the tragedians 
come tumbling into our minds and the fate of the Pelopids stands out 
as clearly as if it had happened but yesteryear. 

49 Steffen, Karttn von Mykenai y pp. 8-12 and pi. 1. 

60 Mycenaean Age y p. 38; B 5 A t 25 (1921-1923), PP- 4 2 9 " 434 - 

51 In Aeschylos’ Agamemnon , 28iff., we find the famous description of the “fire 
signals.” There, Clytemnestra states that the final fire was lighted on the peak of 
Mount Arachnaeos. 
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THE PALACE AND THE HOUSES 
OF THE CITADEL 

The area enclosed by the Cyclopean walls is in the form of a large 
equilateral triangle, the apex of which is turned to the northeast and 
to the saddle between Mounts Zara and Prophet Elias and the base 
toward the plain to the southwest of the Citadel. In the base of the 
triangle and near the northwest corner of the enceinte is the Lion 
Gate, the main entrance to the Citadel. On clearing that entrance, we 
find a small wall-enclosed and evidently roofed court some 4 meters 
square, and in the eastern wall of this a small chamber known as the 
“Guard Room.” Its small size, however—1.85 meters maximum 
length, 1.30 meters width, and 1.50 meters height—will indicate that 
it was perhaps used for a watchdog. To the south, the court opens 
into a well-constructed road, some 4.50 meters broad at its beginning, 
artificially graded to lead to a ramp (Figs. 7-1 and 8), the north end 
of which is met at a distance of 27 meters from the south end of the 
court. Its west edge is supported by a well-constructed Cyclopean 
retaining wall, while its eastern side is limited by another wall which 
can be traced beyond the ramp to the north and to the Lion Gate. 

The ramp apparently marks the beginning of the avenue which, in 
the second period of wall construction, led to the top of the Citadel 
and to the Palace. It is carefully and precisely constructed j over a 
first layer of stones and earth a second layer of larger stones was 
placed, over which a third made up of pebbles, and that in turn was 
covered with hard-pressed earth which forms the surface layer. The 
ramp ranges in width from 4.10 to 5.75 meters and is preserved to 
a length of 24 meters. At its south end it breaks abruptly, and 
apparently the break was caused by later construction. It is generally 
assumed that at that point the ramp, or the avenue which replaced it, 
turned at right angles to the east, proceeded for some distance up the 
western slope, and finally forked in two directions. One of the 
branches gradually ascended the slope in a northeasterly direction 
and led to the northwestern entrance of the palace, while the other 
proceeded along the slope in a southeasterly direction to terminate 
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at the southwestern corner of the palace-area and in front of the Grand 
Stairway. In 1895 Tsountas detected the road just below that stairway, 
retained at that point by a Cyclopean wall. 

The extent of the Palace to the north, west, and south is clearly 
defined. 1 There can be little doubt that the south Cyclopean wall of 
the enceinte acted as a retaining wall for its terrace in that direction; 2 
a retaining wall marks its northern limit, while a well-preserved 
retaining wall with frequent setbacks can be seen along the entire 
length of its west side. The east side alone is undetermined and, 
according to Tsountas, it is in the eastern area of the Palace that the 
domestic quarters seem to have been located. The area covered by 
the Palace is considerable; its remains can be seen in an area at least 
60 meters from north to south and 55 meters from east to west, but 
its original extent must have been even larger. The Palace was con¬ 
structed on uneven ground and on different levels, on top of the hill 
and along its sloping sides to the west and south; and so it must 
have presented a stepped or terraced appearance. Its important sections 
were built in two main levels: the first high up on the top of the hill 
and, some 5.5O meters below it, the second formed by an artificial 
terrace, constructed in the main against its southwestern slope. Be¬ 
tween them we have two long corridors, running roughly from west 
to east and known as the South and North Corridors respectively, 
with storage rooms opening from them. 

The part of the Palace on the upper level was completely destroyed 
when the site was used for the construction of a temple, perhaps a 
temple dedicated to Athena, first in the sixth century and again in 
Hellenistic times. (The plan of the Hellenistic temple is indicated in 
dotted lines in Fig. 14.) Scanty remains of walls or floors left here 
and there tell of the existence of important units on that level. Three 
column-bases in the foundations of the Hellenistic temple seem to 
indicate that a large colonnaded hall formed part of the Palace on the 
very top of the hill. 

The units of the southwestern lower level are better preserved 
and fortunately belong to an important wing of the Palace. That wing 
stood on an artificial terrace, filled in with loose stones, and ultimately 
retained by the southern line of the Cyclopean circuit wall. To it led 

1 For the excavations and remains of the Palace, sec especially Tsountas, PAE, 
1886, pp. 59#., and Wace, Mycenae , pp. 69-90. 

* That wall would belong to the first and older structural period in the history of 
the Cyclopean fortification walls * see supra , pp. 37-38. 
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the broad avenue from the Lion Gate, The avenue actually ended in 
front of a small structure serving the Grand Stairway which gave 
access to the southwest wing, A broad doorway led into a small vesti¬ 
bule, measuring 2.67 by 2.63 meters, whose floor was covered with 
lime cement. To the west of this vestibule opened a compartment 
known as the “West Lobby” (Fig, 14-A), against the north and west 
walls of which run a low bench of stone and clay, originally covered 
with stucco, 0,35 to 0.45 meters in height and 045 meters in width. 
The bench is reminiscent of the Homeric : a 

ip Sc Opopot 7T€pl TQiX op iprfpeSar tp0a Kal iv0a, 
is fxvXov i£ av Soto S Lapwepis 

and of the polished stones, 

ot oi io-ap TrpQirapot0L 0vpdo)p vipTjkamv 
kevKot, dirocrrtX^Sovrc? aXet^aros* 

The northern half of the Lobby gives access to the Grand Stairway, 
an impressive and comfortable rising which lent dignity to the ap¬ 
proach to the Palace (Figs. 14-A and 15). It is composed of twenty- 
two steps, low and of wide tread, 0.35 to 045 meters in width (ex¬ 
cepting the sixth step, which has a width of 0,84 meters) and 0.10 to 
0,12 meters in height, made of small pieces of sandstone well fitted 
and covered with white stucco. The frequent repair of this stucco is 
evident in many places. The width of the stairway is 240 meters. 

Along its north side, a good wall is preserved to a considerable 
height, acting somewhat as a curtain and as a retaining wall for the 
terrace to the north, while its southern side is closed by a low balus¬ 
trade partially preserved (Fig, 16). At the western extremity of that 
balustrade may have been a column which helped to support the 
landing over the Lobby. The first flight of steps apparently ended 
in a rectangular landing platform, at right angles to which a second 
flight of perhaps seventeen or eighteen steps must have led to a 
second landing directly above the Lobby. No trace of the second 
flight of steps has been preserved. Below those steps and on the 
ground level, two rooms were revealed to the east of the vestibule 
(Figs, 14, b-c and 16), indicating the existence of a landing platform 
above the innermost small compartment, c. The entire complex of the 

3 Odyssey y VII, 95-96, "Within, ieati were fixed along- the wail on either hand, 
from the threshold to the innermost chamber” and III, 406-40®, u which were before 
his lofty doors, white and glistening as with oils,” (TransL Murray.) 
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stairway is clear and impressive and can easily be reconstructed, at 
least up to the top of the first flight of steps. Professor Wace believes 
that the second flight of steps and the whole complex of the stairway 
was roofed over and that the upper structure rose above the floor 
level of the Court. However, there is no evidence indicating that the 
complex was roofed, and perhaps we must restore the second flight 
open to the sky and leading to the second platform, which was also 
open. Instead of a wall on the south side to support a roof, we must 
continue the balustrade of the first flight to the second landing platform 
through which access to the terrace of the southwest w'ing was ob¬ 
tained. The north wall too would have ended in a similar balustrade. 

The Grand Stairway led to a small Forecourt, of an irregular 
quadrilateral form, with a well-cemented floor (Fig. 14-D). The ex¬ 
istence of a small drain running through its east wall seems to indicate 
that this Forecourt was open to the sky. That east wall separates the 
Forecourt from the Main Court of the wing. A red sandstone thresh¬ 
old still in situ at the north end of its east wall, of a total length of 
1.90 meters, is part of a doorway 1.20 meters in width, and indicates 
an opening to that Court. But apparently a second and wider door¬ 
way at the south end of the east wall formed the main entrance to the 
Court. To that belonged a threshold block, preserved to a length of 
1.62 meters with a width of 1.18 meters; it was removed by Tsountas 
because it projected dangerously above the north wall of the stairway. 

To the north side of the Forecourt opens an almost Square Room 
(Fig. 14-E), the door opening of which is indicated by two threshold 
blocks still in situ . Professor Wace believes that a pier of rubble 
masonry perhaps divided this opening in two. No traces of a pivot 
hole are to be seen on the easternmost threshold block, but on the 
western w r e have the impression of a revolving pole. This is usually 
referred to as a “pivot hole,” but certainly it is not like the pivot holes 
cut in Mycenaean thresholds. At best, the impression will indicate 
that for a brief period a light and perhaps a temporary door was used 
to close the west half of the doorway which originally was open. The 
room has an almost square shape and measures 5.50 meters from 
north to south and 6.20 meters from east to west. Its floor was covered 
with painted stucco, surviving only along the edges of the walls, and 
immediately below this Tsountas found a drain made of tile and run¬ 
ning from west to east. Unfortunately, only a small section of that 
drain was investigated. Against the north wall of the Square Room 
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Tsountas found a rectangular area, 0.80 by 1.07 meters, rising from 
the floor about 0.05 meters and perhaps higher. When Professor 
Wace cleared that rectangular area, he found that a rim made of 
plaster rose 0.02 to 0.03 meters above the floor level while the oblong 
was actually sunk 0.015 meters below it. Its surface was found covered 
with plaster, only small parts of which were missing. A painted 
border, composed of a blue strip between red lines, offset the oblong 
from the rest of the painted floor, while red color covered the wall 
behind it. Elsewhere, the wall seems to have been white with a dark 
stripe below. 

Tsountas compared this rectangular space to the hearths which can 
be seen today in the huts of peasants, and accepted it as such. Professor 
Wace, on the other hand, took the oblong to have been the base on 
which stood a throne, the throne of the ruler of Mycenae, and con¬ 
sequently called the square apartment the Throne Room, where au¬ 
diences were granted and visitors were received. 4 Indeed its position 
is excellent for such a purpose, since a visitor of distinction on ascend¬ 
ing to the Palace by means of the Grand Staircase would find himself 
in the Forecourt right in front of the audience room where he would 
be officially received. 

However, in the palace of Tiryns and now also of Pylos, the throne 
of the ruler was located in the domos (main room) of the Megaron 
to the right of a person entering. At Mycenae it is no longer to be 
seen there since that side of the Megaron has not been preserved. The 
Megaron seems to be indicated by our literary evidence as the place 
where visitors were received, and its domos with its wall paintings, 
its hearth, and its tall columns, was an impressive setting for a mighty 
king. 5 Of course, on the analogy of the Palace of Knossos, we could 
suppose that a special throne room existed in the palace of the most 
eminent of mainland rulers. To do so we have first to prove that the 
throne room of Knossos was indeed an audience room, and then we 
have to assume that the Minoan tradition was remembered at least 
two generations after the Palace of Knossos was destroyed. Besides, 
at Mycenae we do not have the side benches which characterize the 
Knossian example nor the sunk area. Other reasons also add to the 
difficulty of accepting the identification. 

Holland was the first to point out that the Square Room was so 

4 Tsountas, PAE , 1886, p. 685 Wace, BSA , 25 (19*1-19*3), PP- 

5 See infra , pp. 53-55. 
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large that interior supports of some kind were necessary for its ceil¬ 
ing and the second story over it. And, although he believed that “a 
single column in the center would be excellent from the structural 
point of view,” he rejected this solution in favor of two columns be¬ 
cause a single column “would come directly in front of the throne— 
rather a preposterous arrangement.” 6 A preposterous arrangement, if 
the room were indeed a throne room, but the best arrangement if the 
room did not fill that function. That a lone support could be used in 
those days and in the mainland is indicated by the single column 
which apparently was employed to support the structure over the 
existing flight of stairs of the Grand Staircase, and by the single 
column of the outer portico of the northwest Propylon. Now we find 
it employed in the Propylon of the Palace of Pylos, cleared in the 
campaign of 1954, and in a spacious room in the southwest section of 
the same palace, cleared in the summer of 1953. 7 Again, two columns 
placed in a room of the size of the one under consideration would 
have deprived it of its impressiveness. 

Let us now turn our attention to the rectangular raised area itself. 
To Tsountas it suggested a hearth. A hearth of a rectangular shape 
and almost of the same dimensions (1.10 by 0.88 by 0.09 meters) was 
found in the so-called “House of Tsountas,” although there it is 
located in the center of the room and not against its wall. In the 
Palace of Nestor a slightly raised rectangular platform was found 
against the wall and to the side of the entrance of the aethousa 
(portico) to the frodomos (vestibule) of the Megaron. A second 
similar platform was found against the wall and to the right of the 
entrance from the frodomos to the domos. It is scarcely possible to 
believe that these platforms in their particular position supported 
thrones, since we have the throne area within the domos . A third 
“slightly raised stucco platform” was found in the “spacious room” 
of the southwestern section of the Pylos Palace where a single column 
was used for support. There again it was found by a doorway “on the 
right as one goes out.” Professor Blegen states that as yet it is not 
clear whether these platforms were used for a “seat, or a stand for a 
sentry or a servant,” and considers them “as a peculiarity of the palace 
of Epano Englianos.” 9 I believe that in these raised platforms we 
have parallels to the example found at Mycenae. They bring to mind 


6 


BSd, 25 (1921-1923), p. 
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two passages in our epic poetry, which may suggest their possible use. 
In the Iliad , when Phoenix described his predicament in the house of 
his father, he told how his relatives kept watch over him and how 
fires were kept burning:® 

in r aWovcrp eveptckos <lv\t)s, . . . 
kvl TTpoSofKf), npoaOev OaXapoio Ovpacov 

One wonders whether the fires were lit in fireplaces of the shape 
and type of the platforms of Pylos and Mycenae. 

The other passage is to be found in the seventh book of the Odys¬ 
sey, 84-102, and describes a detail in the Palace of Alcinoos. On enter¬ 
ing its premises, Odysseus admires the gardens, the high-roofed doma , 
the bronze walls decorated by a cornice of cyanus, the doors, door¬ 
posts, and lintels made of gold, silver, and bronze, the gold and silver 
dogs which guarded the palace, and finally, within, “golden youths,” 
who “stood on well-built pedestals, holding lighted torches in their 
hands to give light by night to the banqueters in the hall.” The posi¬ 
tion of the platforms of Pylos beside door openings is appropriate 
for such stands used in the lighting of the interior of the palace at 
night. And we may imagine that the raised platform in the room of 
Mycenae could have served such a purpose. We may also recall that 
one of the floor slabs of the frodomos in the Megaron of Mycenae 
itself, the slab to the right of a person crossing the threshold, rose 
0.055 meters above the level of the floor. Did it serve a purpose 
similar to that of the raised platforms of Pylos? 

Of course, definite identification of the purpose which the raised 
platform served in our room is impossible. We believe that the vreight 
of probability is against its identification as a base for a throne. 1 
would rather favor its use as a hearth. Its position against the wall 
may have been imposed by the erection of a single column in the 
middle of the room. The difference in the level of its floor men¬ 
tioned by Tsountas and by Wace will suggest that it was laid in at 
least two different times. Blegen’s work at Pylos shows that the 
plastering of floors was carried around the objects set on them and 
that thus the imprints of such objects, like the flutings of a column, 
are to be seen even today. The plaster of our area does not show the 
imprints of the legs of a throne or the rubbing which they would 

9 Iliad, IX, 472: “beneath the portico of the well-fenced court ... in the frodomos , 
before the door of my chamber.” 
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normally have made on the plastered surface. Besides, a hearth 
against a wall was found by Tsountas in the compartment we shall 
call the Room of the Curtain Frescoes (Fig. 14-K) in the Palace 
itself. 10 A hearth seems to be indicated in the Square Room. If a 
throne was not placed on the platform, we cannot very well identify 
the room with its central single column as a throne room. Could we 
suggest some other use for it? 

Both Tsountas and Professor Wace have pointed out that to the 
northwest of the Square Room only a small area of the Palace re¬ 
mained, held up by the western retaining wall. Unfortunately, 
whatever stood on that area has been completely destroyed, leaving 
no traces behind. We may suppose that another very small room 
stood next to the Square Room, with which it had one wall in 
common 5 this seems to be indicated by the well-constructed corner 
which survived beyond the northwestern corner of the Square Room. 
Beyond the small room, an area was perhaps left through which the 
Forecourt was connected with the western passageway. We may now 
note that Tsountas found a drain built of tiles immediately below 
the floor of the Square Room. The entire length of that drain has 
not been investigated, but its direction indicates that possibly it 
started in the room we are postulating, that it proceeded under the 
floor of the Square Room, and through its east wall to the Main 
Court to terminate in the main drain beyond the south wall of the 
Court. If we bear in mind the possible origin of the tile drain, we 
could assume that the room we are proposing was a bathroom while 
the Square Room adjacent to it could have served as a bedroom and 
for general usej that the two formed a unit, an apartment, reserved 
for visitors and guests. A single glance at the plan will show how well 
separated from the rest of the Palace this unit was and yet how near 
the Court and the Megaron which are usually taken to form the 
section of the Palace open to the public. The two rooms, with the 
Forecourt in front of them, formed an imposing unit which was 
reached directly by the visitors. It could also easily be reached 
through the West Passage of the Palace. At the same time, by means 
of the wide doorway at the end of its east wall the unit could be 
completely isolated from the Megaron. It is interesting to remark 
that in 1955 Professor Blegen uncovered a bathroom conveniently 

10 Praktika 1886, p. 70 and pi. 4. 
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placed off the court of the Megaron in the Palace of Pylos and in a 
comparatively similar position to our suggested example. 

We may now recall that in Homeric poetry guests are never given 
a room in the domestic quarters, nor are they allowed to sleep in the 
main room of the Megaron, but are always accommodated in its 
porch, in the aethousa . The beds of Telemachos, the son of Odysseus, 
and Peisistratos, the son of Nestor, were placed inf aWowrjj (in the 
porch), during their visit to Menelaos, and the two young men slept 
in that part of the Megaron which was further defined as being 
iv 7 TpoS 6 /jLco S opov. 11 Odysseus slept in the aethousa of the palace of 
Alcinoos , 12 and Telemachos slept in the aethousa of the palace of 
Nestor which is called ipiSowros (echoing ). 18 In the Iliad Priam 
and his herald were allowed to sleep inf aWovor^ which was further 
identified as iv tt poSopco So/xov . 14 

The Square Room with its adjacent bath and its wide, open door¬ 
way would take the place of the aethousa . It was still near the Court; 
as a matter of fact it opens into the Forecourt, as the aethousa opens 
into the Court. It has privacy, and at the same time it is removed from 
the main section of the Palace. The only objection to such an iden¬ 
tification is that the arrangement looks very modern. But do we, 
men of the twentieth century, alone own the exclusive rights to 
functional architectural designing? We may end our discussion of 
the Square Room by repeating that in all probability it was reserved 
for the visitors and guests of the Palace, that it was the S evcov or 
hostel, and so it stands as a material evidence of the hospitality for 
which the people of the mythical age were so noted. 

The Hostel and its Forecourt, the Court and its Megaron, were 
conceived and designed as one unit. This becomes evident from the 
study of the plan and of the remains (Fig. 14)* The unit stood on an 
artificially made terrace, the filling of which consisted of loose stones, 
which was retained by the south line of the Cyclopean wall. The 
Grand Staircase does not fit into the unitj it is placed obliquely to it, 
and apparently it was added at a later time, perhaps to replace an 
older stairway. 

Below the Forecourt, excavations revealed a basement room which 
was destroyed by fire and then filled in to form part of the terrace 

11 Odyssey, 4, 297-30*: “in the fore-hall of the main room of the Palace.” 

11 Odyssey, 7, 336. 18 Odyssey, 3, 399. 

" Iliad , XXIV, 644, 673. 
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on which stood the Forecourt and its Square Room. This basement, 
known as the Pillar Room, therefore belongs to a phase of the Palace 
older than that represented by the remains of the Forecourt and of 
the Square Room. 

Two door openings, as we have seen, led from the Forecourt to 
the Main Court of the southwestern wing (Fig. 14-c). Compared 
to the courts of the Minoan palaces or even to that of the Palace of 
Tiryns, it is a small but well-proportioned area, measuring 11.50 
meters from east to west and not more than 15 meters from north to 
south. Its eastern side is taken up by the facade of the Megaron. On 
the west it is limited by the east wall of the Forecourt and of the 
Square Room. Its north limiting wall is well preserved and it requires 
special description. Part of it was hidden under the foundations of 
the southwestern corner of the Hellenistic temple (Fig. 14), but 
now, after the removal of that corner, it stands to its entire length. 
Its western half is the best preserved, standing to a height of 2.50 
meters and in six tiers. The wall is built of rubble, but is faced with 
poros blocks laid in the Mycenaean ashlar fashion, the lowest course 
of which shows signs of survival from a fire. Between the two lower 
courses was originally laid a horizontal wooden beam, an indication 
of the well-known wooden tie system employed by the Mycenaeans. 
The entire surface of the wall was covered with painted stucco. 
Behind this north wall of the Court there is another, faced with 
plaster and apparently belonging to a structure earlier than that 
represented by the Court. The west wall also apparently had an ashlar 
facing covered with stucco, of which only one course shows for a 
distance of 6 meters. 

Scanty foundations of the south wall of the Court have survived, 
which cannot prove whether or not at that side we had a high wall 
or a mere balustrade. The former would have blocked the magnificent 
view of the Argive plain which unfolds below that corner of the 
Citadel. Professor Wace advocated the existence of such a wall: “It 
seems indeed strange,” he wrote, “that an architect building on this 
magnificent site should have deliberately built a wall across the south 
side of the court and so shut off the wonderful view of the Argive 
plain. . . . The lords of Mycenae were probably more concerned for 
their comfort, which would depend on privacy and safety, than with 
the scenery. In any case they would have enjoyed exactly the same 
views, perhaps to better advantage, from the loggias and flat roof of 
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the upper storey.” 15 Such a wall, however, would have cut off not only 
the view but also the light and the sun and would have ruined as such 
the southern exposure of the Court. As for privacy and defense, the 
wing standing on such an inaccessible point of the hill could hardly 
need the southern wall for protection or secrecy. It is, I believe, 
more reasonable to reconstruct a balustrade on the existing founda¬ 
tions of the south wall, which would limit the Court in that direction, 
would provide safety to its occupants, and allow them likewise to 
enjoy the magnificent view. The lack of any remains of an upper 
roofed story of the Grand Stairway, indicating the nonexistence of 
such a structure, would also suggest an open vista at this area. The 
impossibility of enjoying that view from the Megaron, whose walls 
would presumably be solid, would also indicate an arrangement with 
a low wall or balustrade. Why, otherwise, would the Mycenaeans 
have gone to so much trouble to create an artificial terrace at this 
particular area, if they could not enjoy the benefit of such a site? 
Professor Wace rightly observed that, when the Court and the 
apartments around it were designed, the site was adapted to the plan 
and that plan evidently took cognizance of the view. 

The floor of the Court was paved with a thick layer of Mycenaean 
lime cement which in the last stage of the use of the Palace was 
covered with a coat of painted stucco. Linear patterns drawn in 
squares, marked out by double impressed lines, and filled with alter¬ 
nating colors, yellow, blue, red, apparently covered the floor. Because 
of this and the painted stucco of the walls, Rodenwaldt suggested that 
the Court was roofed. 18 The area of the Court, however, is so large 
that even if its south wall was not a mere balustrade but a high wall, 
it would still have required interior supports if it were roofed. No 
traces of such supports have been found and this may indicate that 
the Court was open to the sky. 

At the east side of the Court we have the Megaron of the Palace 
(Figs. 14, h, 1, J and 17-20), the most typical mainland unit of its 
architecture. A good part of its south section as well as of the Court 
stood on the artificially constructed terrace, for its northern end, the 
rock had been cut and leveled off. When the Cyclopean retaining 
wall collapsed, the south side of the Megaron was destroyed and its 

« BSA, ij (1911-191 j). P- i8 9 - Cf - Mycenae, p. 75 - 

19 Jahrbuch^ 1919* p- 95 - 
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remains rolled down the slope, 17 Yet its plan is clear (Fig, 14, h, i, j). 
Like the typical mainland megara, it is a long and comparatively 
narrow roofed structure measuring some 23 meters in length and 
11.50 meters in width (inner dimensions). It is oriented roughly from 
west to east with its entrance facing west and toward the Main Court, 
Two cross walls divide the long structure into three divisions. The 
westernmost division* its entrance (Fig, 14-H), is in the form of an 
open portico with two columns between the ends of the side walls* 
or antae. It measures 3*80 meters in depth and 11*50 in width. The 
column bases are still in situ and measure 0.57 meters in diameter 
(Fig, 19). Large gypsum slabs* usually assumed to have been im¬ 
ported from Crete* 1 * were used to pave the floor and the walls were 
covered with painted plaster. A small sample of it has been preserved 
at the bottom of the northeast corner of its walls. It is part of the 
well-known Mycenaean “rosette and triglyph” pattern and seems 
to have formed a dado going around the lower part of the walls, A 
threshold block at the north side of the portico indicates that a 
passage existed there. By its southern column the remnants of a table 
of offering were found and below the floor foundations which seem 
to have supported the structure. At a small distance from it to the 
south, fragments of the gypsum floor slabs are preserved and they 
exhibit clear traces of two depressions, perhaps what survived of 
shallow basins used for libations. 1 ® The portico, an essential and 
imposing feature of the Megaron, we may call by its Homeric name 
of aethousa , 

A large doorway connected the aethousa with the second division 
of the Megaron* the frodomos (Fig. 14-1). Details of the doorway 
are clear* since its threshold is still to be seen in situ . It is made up of a 
single block of conglomerate (almond-stone) cut to size by means 
of a saw, measuring 2.50 meters in length and 1,14 meters in width 
(Fig. 20). The actual width (opening) of the door, however, was 
much smaller and only 1.90 meters. On the south side of the 
threshold, to the right as we enter, the pivot hole is partially pre- 

11 Professor Marinatos has recently pointed out the need for a reexamination of 
that slope and has made a small beginnings Cf. Volume in Memoriam G . P, 
OekonomoSj pp, 9-11. 

19 Professor Marinatos has pointed out the fact that gypsum is obtainable in 
Cephalonia too, cf.ciL t p. 17, Cf, Mycenas^ p, 76, 

l *To Dr. Papidemetriou I am indebted for this information and for the permission 
to mention it here. His discussion of the remains will appear shortly, 
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served (0.15 meters in diameter and O.35 meters in depth) and in 
it Tsountas found fragments of bronze with which was shod the end 
of the pole around which the door revolved. Along its inner side, the 
threshold possesses a ledge against which the door would rest. The 
prodomos is deeper than the aethousa and measures some 4.40 meters 
in depth. With the exception of the south wall, its sides stand to a 
considerable height, and they demonstrate not only the way the walls 
were constructed but also the way in which they were covered with 
plaster, the outer surface of which was originally decorated with 
frescoes. Both plaster and the rubble masonry are so badly damaged 
by the fire which destroyed the Palace that nothing can be made out 
of the frescoes. The floor presents a border, 1 to 1.15 meters in 
width, of gypsum slabs laid along the walls with its central area 
covered by painted stucco. Dark red lines divide it into almost square 
panels, about 1.25 meters on the side, decorated with motives 
reminiscent of those on the columns of the Treasury of Atreus, i.e., 
zigzag patterns painted in blue, red, and yellow. The floor slab in 
front of the south door jamb from the prodomos to the domos rose 
0.055 meters above the floor level, thus forming a raised platform 
which can be compared to those found in the Palace of Pylos. The 
southern wall of the prodomos apparently rolled down the precipitous 
side of the gorge. 

A large door opening led from the prodomos to the main room of 
the Megaron (Fig. 14-j). Its threshold, again of conglomerate stone, 
measuring 2.05 meters in length and 0.89 meters in width, is still 
in situ, although badly damaged by fire. However, the opening was 
made smaller, c. 1.80 meters, by the wooden door frame whose 
existence is indicated by the holes for its attachment at either end of 
the threshold block. The lack of pivot holes would indicate that the 
opening was not blocked by a door; perhaps it was simply closed by 
a curtain, as seems to be the case at Tiryns and at Pylos. 

The main room of the Megaron is an imposing one. It is often 
called the Megaron, but since the term is also given to the entire 
unit with its three subdivisions, I believe that the inner room should 
be designated by another term. I propose to call it the domos. It is 
the main room of the Megaron in which the hearth is to be found 
and where were held the important activities of the family, especially 
in its relations with the outer world. Unfortunately, its south wall, 
most of its eastern wall, and a good portion of the floor adjacent 
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to them, as well as its southeastern corner, have gone down the 
precipitous slope. Still, we may appreciate its magnificence and size, 
and for that we have the example not only of the megaron at Tiryns 
but also of the Palace of Nestor uncovered at Pylos. 20 Apparently 
this inner and main room measured 12.92 meters in length and 11.50 
meters in width. Its floor was paved in a manner identical to that 
followed for the paving of the prodomos\ a band of gypsum slabs, 
1.15 meters in width, was placed along the walls, and the rest within 
that border was covered with painted stucco. Again, the stuccoed 
floor was divided, by means of painted double lines, into square 
panels ranging in dimensions from 1.25 to 1.40 by 1.25 meters. The 
patterns which originally decorated these panels have not survived. 
At least four coats of lime-cement can be distinguished, indicating 
the custom of renovating the floor from time to time. 

The surviving walls of the room are of rubble masonry and 
originally were covered with plaster decorated in fresco. Though 
badly damaged by fire, fragments of its frescoes have survived. 
Tsountas recognized in them horsemen and soldiers, and later Roden- 
waldt was able to reconstruct parts of the composition showing 
warriors with horses and chariots with their squires as well as women 
in front of a palace standing on rocky ground. The whole is built 
in the typical Mycenaean fashion, with timber tie-beams and wall- 
areas between them covered with plaster. Another section seems to 
display a battle scene. Perhaps the entire composition depicted a 
battle fought in front of a fortified citadel from the walls of which 
women followed its course, a composition reminiscent of the battles 
before the walls of Troy. 21 

The main feature of this inner room was its great circular hearth 
standing in the center and surrounded by four columns. About one 
third of the hearth survives today 5 the rest, along with the floor 
supporting it, has long since slid down the precipitous slope of the 
ravine (Fig. 22). It stood only 0.15 meters above the paved floor 
and was built with a ring of poros stone enclosing a center of clayj 
both were covered with plaster. At least ten layers of plaster can 
be distinguished, and it seems that most if not all of them were 
covered with painted patterns. The most common of these was a 

20 dJA, 57 (i953)>PP- 59-645 5* (*954>, PP- 27-325 59 ( 1955 )* PP- 3«-37* 

11 Tsountas, Efhemeris, 1887, pi*. *25 Rodenwaldt G., Der Fries des Megarons 
von Mykenai (1921)5 Lamb, BSA, 25 (1921-1923), pp. 249^.5 Wacc, Mycenae , 
P* 77- 
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“plume” or “flame” pattern painted on the sides in deep red, while 
a spiral motive in some instances covered the rim on top. The 
diameter of the hearth can be closely estimated to have been 3.70 
meters. Signs of fire, indicating its use, can be seen clearly on its 
surface and sides. 22 Four columns stood around the hearth, and their 
position can be accurately determined because two of the bases and 
the slab on which was placed the third base are still to be seen in situ . 
By the northwestern base Tsountas found fragments of bronze plates 
bearing nails, and it seems reasonable to suppose that the columns, 
which were made of wood, were covered, at least in their lower sec¬ 
tions, with bronze plate and ornaments. The arrangement of hearth 
and columns corresponds to that in Tiryns and in Pylos, and the 
palaces in those districts will perhaps indicate the details of the 
southern section of the room. 

The south section of the domos is located to the right of a person 
entering the room from the prodomos. In the case of the Palace of 
Tiryns, a person entering the domos would find on his right the 
throne of the ruler of that citadel. Again, in the domos of the Palace 
at Pylos, the location of a throne was found in the middle of the wall 
to the right of a person entering. It seems to us apparent that a 
similar position for a throne should be restored in the middle of the 
south wall of the domos of the Palace at Mycenae. The evidence 
from Pylos is of special importance, since the megaron of that palace 
seems in many respects to duplicate that of Mycenae: a single door¬ 
way leads from its aethousa to the prodomos and the dimensions of 
its divisions seem to be near those of the Palace of Mycenae; again, 
the megaron at Pylos opens onto a comparatively small inner court. 
It was in the room with the hearth and the throne that strangers 
would be received and entertained in typical Homeric fashion. We 
may recall how in the room with the hearth Alcinoos received 
Odysseus, and in the room with the hearth Menelaos and Helen 
entertained Telemachos. The domos y with its frescoes, hearth, and 
lofty columns, would be the right place for such receptions. 

No tangible evidence has survived which might help us to recon¬ 
struct the superstructure of the Megaron with reasonable certainty. 
Professor Wace believes that the Megaron was in two stories. He 
bases his belief in the assumed dimensions of the columns and the 

J* For the latest complete description of the hearth, see Wace, BSA, 25 (1921- 
*923), pp. 241-244} Mycenae , p. 77. 
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necessity of reaching the level of the Southern Corridor, but the 
columns which might have solved our problem were burned when 
the Palace was destroyed. Only their bases survive. The bases of the 
aethousa measure 0.57 meters, while those of the domos are 0.56 
meters in diameter. If we applied the proportions known to have 
existed in Crete, we should have to conclude that the columns 
measured at the most 3 meters, and that height was not sufficient to 
raise the Megaron above the level of the South Corridor. Conse¬ 
quently, a second story becomes a necessity, and so it was restored 
in the plans of Piet de Yong. However, we have no indication that 
the builders of the Megaron used Cretan proportions. Undoubtedly 
their work was strongly influenced by the Minoan structural system. 
It is agreed for instance that the Minoan wooden column with its 
characteristic downward tapering was employed; even gypsum slabs 
seem to have been imported, perhaps from Crete, and used in the 
paving of the Megaron. But the Megaron itself as a structure charac¬ 
terizes the architecture of the mainland and in its construction main¬ 
land features may have been retained, especially in the realm of 
proportions. We may note that the average span in Cretan structures 
ranges from 2 meters to 2.50 meters; the clear spans we have in the 
domos amount to approximately 3.60, 4.55, and 3.78 meters from 
front to rear and 3.40, 3.93, and 3.06 meters from side to side. 
Apparently for their spans the Mycenaean builders used proportions 
other than those current in Minoan Crete. May we also suppose that 
for the height of their columns too they used different proportions? 

It has been noted that the diameter at the bottom of the column 
in the facade of the Tomb of Clytemnestra is only 0.39 meters while 
its height is 6 meters; in other words, the height of that column is 
15 times the diameter of the bottom of its shaft, while the height of 
the columns of the Treasury of Atreus is 12 times the diameter of 
its shaft. When we recall that in Crete columns seem to be five times 
their diameter at the base, we would necessarily conclude that in the 
mainland different proportions were in use. The objection, however, 
could be raised that these columns were employed decoratively and 
not structurally. This objection was successfully countered by Hol¬ 
land, who pointed out that in the Tomb of Clytemnestra the height 
of the columns is 1 2 /z times the length of the span they served; in 
the Treasury of Atreus it is 1% times the span. Applying the same 
proportions to the columns of the domos y whose span is known, he 
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figured out that the height of its columns should be at least 4.50 
meters. Again, he pointed out that “in all the tholoi the height of 
the door opening is equal to twice its width at the bottom,” If the 
same proportion was held in the construction of the doors of the 
Megaron, then the calculated height of the columns would again 
amount to 4,45 meters, 23 With columns of such height, the need of 
introducing a second story is eliminated. We believe that the Megaron 
of the Palace, a typical mainland unit, would follow the mainland 
type and the mainland proportions, and consequently be one story 
in height. In the Palace of Pylos evidence was obtained to indicate 
that some kind of mezzanine floor went around the interior of the 
domos,-* but unfortunately we cannot be sure of the existence of a 
similar arrangement at Mycenae. 

The question of lighting the domos and disposing of the smoke of 
the hearth poses another difficult problem. Was there an opening in 
the roof corresponding to the area occupied by the hearth? That 
opening indeed would have been a large one and would have caused 
trouble in winter weather. And yet the need for letting in light and 
letting out smoke was pressing. The conception that the “hearth 
should be regarded as a large immovable altar or table of offering 
rather than as a hearth for purely domestic uses” 35 certainly is contrary 
to whatever literary evidence we have. 2 ® More evidence is now 
available from the Palace of Nestor at Pylos. In the domos, near one 
of its columns, a table of offering was uncovered, used of course as 
the family altar and proving that the hearth was used for domestic 
purposes, 21 In Mycenae, in spite of the older excavations which had 
cleared the domos almost completely, Professor Wace discovered^ in 
the neighborhood of the hearth a fragment of an altar, 23 proving 
that there too a portable altar existed by the side of the hearth. So the 


33 Holland, L. “Architectural Commentary,” BSA t 15 (1911-1913)1 PP- 
1S1. 

34 Blcgen, C. W., AJj!„ J 7 Ci 953 >» P- <<>• 

26 BSA t *5 (1911-1913), p. 141- 

2e Odyssey^ xnE, 388-389; *xi, 176-185, 

H *4*» 3. I do not think it possible to tribute the 

fragment to an inner layer of the hearth, because then its surv.val is unexplainable. 
We must recall that the tenth layer was the final layer, contemporary with the floor 
on which the fragment was found. Again, in the course of the restoration of the 
Megaron and in its aethousa, as we have seen, a stone slab was found, face down, 
which once supported or was a table of offerings. The slab is now in the Museum 
of Nauplia, and its foundations prove that the hearth was not used just for religious 
practices. 
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need for an outlet for the smoke of the hearth still remains. Tsountas, 
Dorpfeld (for the Palace at Tiryns), and Holland, among others, 
postulate an opening in the roof which would also have admitted light 
to the domos. The latter, too, must have been an important factor: 
the domos separated from the court by the prodomos and the 
aethousa would have depended on doorways not exceeding 1.80 
meters in width for its light and air, if a lantern or windows did not 
exist. The possibility of a window on its southern wall has with 
reason been excluded by Professor Wace; there remains only the 
lantern. If such did not exist, then conditions in the domos, which is 
supposed to have been the most impressive room in the Palace, must 
have been terrible indeed, what with the lack of light and air and 
the smoke of the hearth! Recently, evidence for the existence of an 
opening in the roof of the domos was obtained in the Palace at Pylos. 
Over the hearth area of that palace were found fragments of a large 
terracotta pipe-like article, indicating clearly that an opening was 
left in the roof which was further reduced and covered by that article. 

One more problem remains to be mentioned here, among the many 
which are still to be solved, namely, the type of roof used for the 
Megaron. No evidence whatever has been preserved, and opinions 
of experts differ. Some believe that the roofs of the megara were 
sloping, others that they were flat. 29 It seems that the evidence in 
favor of a flat roof is the more convincing, and I believe that a flat 
roof should be placed over the Megaron of Mycenae. Its position on 
the hillside and the adjacent compartments to its north, would have 
made a sloping roof a very difficult if not impossible undertaking when 
we consider the materials employed for roof construction and the 
fact that not a single terracotta tile was found among the ruins of the 
Palace. A flat roof would accord with the usual Mycenaean practice. 

We may now try to visualize the impressive Megaron of Mycenae 
with its lofty roof and picturesque position above the wall and battle¬ 
ments of the south side of the Citadel. It dominated the west wing, 
although in a single story, with its tall, slender wooden columns, its 
walls filled with frescoes, its floors gaily painted, its hearth ablaze 
with a lively fire, the smoke of which, rising to the blue sky through 
the lantern in its flat roof, could be seen from afar, from the plain 
of Argos and from the Lower City. Even its ruins are impressive 

Mycenaean Age, pp. 53-54* AJA , 41 (1942), pp. 99ft. and 37off.j 49 (1945)* 
PP- 3 5 ff. 
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today, although to the average visitor they seem puzzling and often 
unintelligible. To save them from further deterioration and destruc¬ 
tion and to make them more intelligible to the visitor, the Greek 
Service for the Restoration and Preservation of Ancient Monuments 
undertook in the summer of 1954 to strengthen the remains and to 
restore in some measure the original ground plan of the Megaron. 
A heavy retaining wall was built along the southern line of the 
Megaron which makes possible the restoration of the entire width 
of its domos and the reconstruction of its south wall. The position of 
all four columns has been indicated on the floor, and the great hearth 
will be restored to its entire extent, although the original segment 
will be differentiated from the modern part. Thus the visitor will 
be able to see clearly at least the plan of this splendid unit of the 
Palace, the unit where visitors were received and entertained, the 
unit in which the feud of the Pelopids may have reached its culmina¬ 
tion in a series of bloody deeds ending in the flames which consumed 
the Palace. 

We have noted above that at the north side of the aethousa a 
threshold block (1.85 by 0.65 meters) marks the beginning of a 
passage. Two small pivot holes indicate that the passage was closed by 
a double door. Remains of burned wood prove that a wooden stairway 
led from the door to a small landing which marked the end of the 
South Corridor to the east. So, to the west of the landing we have 
the corridor $ to the north, a retaining wall which supports a terrace 
of a higher level. To the east we have a series of rooms, the most 
interesting of which is the one immediately to the east of the landing 
(Fig. 14-K). It is a rather long and narrow compartment measuring 
6 meters in length and 3)4 meters in width. A hearth was found 
against its north wall. Stone benches, covered with white stucco, 
were arranged along its west and east sides, while painted frescoes 
apparently covered the surface of all its walls. The subject of these 
frescoes is puzzling and unusual, for it seems that, instead of the 
usual figured compositions, curtains or hangings of tapestry are repre¬ 
sented. From these we call this compartment “The Room of the 
Curtain Frescoes.” Its use remains uncertain. 

To the east of the Room with the Curtain Frescoes a staircase 
(Fig. 14, l-m), which has been restored, led up to the domestic 
section. Of the rooms which once existed in that area only scanty 
remains of walls survive. One of these rooms is of particular interest. 
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Only its northwest corner is preserved, but it proves that the room 
had a stepped floor covered with red stucco (Fig. 14-w). A drain on 
its east and north sides suggests the possibility of its use as a bath. 
This identification is enthusiastically accepted by the modern Myce- 
naeans, who see in the red of the stucco the proof that the little room 
is no other than the bath in which Agamemnon was murdered! 
However, the plaster which covers its benches and floor will prove 
untenable this identification. 

The Domestic Quarters could thus be reached through the stairway 
found on the north side of the aethousa , the Main Court, and the 
Grand Staircase. At the northwest corner of the Main Court we have 
an opening, with a threshold in situ , which gave access to West 
Corridor o, 1.50 meters in width and 8 meters in length, with 
stuccoed floor (Fig. 14-0). To the right as one enters the West Cor¬ 
ridor from the Court, two steps of stone, originally covered with 
stucco, lead to a landing from which a wooden stairway led westward 
and to an upper level or story. By means of the West Corridor o, 
the Main Court communicated with the West Passage (Fig. 14-R) 
and through it with the northwest entrance to the Palace. 

A heavy retaining wall supports the terrace on which the West 
Passage was located. That wall (Fig. 14-pp) has been cleared for a 
considerable distance and apparently formed the western limit of the 
Palace area. Its construction is characteristically Mycenaean, and its 
frequent setbacks give it an appearance of strength and stability. It 
seems clear that it is not contemporaneous in its entire length, but that 
it represents two building periods. Its north end terminates at a paved 
area, 5.40 by 3.40 meters (Fig. 14-Q), to which led the northeastern 
branch of the road from the Lion Gate. This paved area is, of course, 
an outer court, placed in front of another entrance to the Palace, 
namely the northwest entrance. Unfortunately, that entrance is 
badly ruined, but Professor Wace was able to determine here the 
existence of a Propylon with a single column in its outer portico and 
with two columns in its inner. 30 The use of a single column between 
antae in a portico, so characteristic of Minoan construction, is proved 
to have been used in the mainland also by the propylon of the Palace 
at Pylos. 31 In that propylon a single column was placed on the axis 
of both its inner and outer porticoes. The monumental character of 

80 BSA y 25 (1921-1923), pp. 210-213. 

11 AJA y 59 (1955), pi. 23, i, 2, and 24 and p. 32. 
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the northwest Propylon of Mycenae is indicated by the fragments of 
its limestone frieze carved with the triglyph and rosette pattern so 
characteristic of Mycenaean times. 

The West Passage, rr (Fig. 14), begins at this Propylon and, 
in a rising but gentle grade, continues to the south above and along 
the retaining wall with the setbacks which supports its terrace. To 
the east, the passage is limited by the retaining wall supporting the 
higher terrace of the Palace. It is possible that on this east side an 
entrance to the North Corridor once existed; nothing, however, 
survives of such an entrance today. But from the passage access was 
obtained to the South Corridor by means of a small open space and 
a portal, known as the Western Portal (Fig. 14 _u ) . whose huge 
threshold block (3.17 meters long and 1.10 meters wide) is still in 
situ. Beyond the Western Portal to the south the area is so destroyed 
that no conclusions are possible. But it seems reasonable to assume 
that some access to the West Corridor, o, was provided; it further 
seems possible to assume that the passage ended at the northwestern 
end of the Forecourt d above the Grand Stairway. Thus the West 
Passage was an important element in the plan of the Palace and 
provided an easy, although lengthy, access to the Domestic Quarters 
through the South Corridor, to the Main Court and the Megaron 
through the West Corridor, and to the Square Room (hostel?) 
through its Forecourt. 

There remain to be discussed the scanty remnants of a room on 
the uppermost terrace of the Palace which was identified as the 
Shrine. It lies on the north side of the North Corridor and a good 
deal of it is under the foundations of the later Greek temple (I ig. 
14-v). In the room Professor Wace found two movable “altars or 
hearths or tables of offerings of painted stucco on a clay backing.” 
On the basis of these he called the room a Shrine.” We feel that 
the evidence does not justify the name. Fragments of altars were 
found in other parts of the Palace by Tsountas, and Professor Wace 
found a fragment beside the hearth of the Megaron and another 
in the Central Lobby of the Grand Staircase;” all these parts could 
not have been shrines. Furthermore, in the same room was found 
pottery similar to that discovered in other rooms of the Palace, “two 
spindle whorls, of the ordinary Mycenaean (Late Helladic III) 
type, two terracotta spindle whorls of a conical shape, a small tri- 

ij (1921-19*3). PP- **3-**9- “Ibid., p. ij*. 
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angular piece of stone possibly from some inlay, two or three scraps 
of gold foil, a small carnelian bead, an amygdaloid bead of glass 
paste, another glass paste bead shaped like a grain of wheat, part of 
a small plaque of glass paste, a lead disc, a rolled bronze band, an 
obsidian and a flint arrow head.” Of course the original contents of 
the room did not remain until the time of the excavation, but what 
survived does not seem to characterize the room as a shrine. The 
spindle whorls and the arrow heads seem especially out of place. 
They seem to indicate that the room was another magazine or store¬ 
room, and certainly such was the room immediately to the west of it. 
In his general discussion of a Mycenaean palace, Professor Wace 
states: “the palace was divided by long corridors and off them on 
the ground floor were storerooms.” 34 Certainly off the South and 
North Corridors of the Palace of Mycenae all the identifiable rooms 
seem to be storerooms. A Shrine would indeed be out of place among 
them. The coarse plaster from its walls would also strengthen the 
suggestion of its use as a storeroom; a magazine in which the altars 
or tables of offerings were stored in a manner similar to that disclosed 
at Nirou Chani by the excavations of Xanthoudides. 85 

In the 1939 excavations Professor Wace discovered a lovely ivory 
group representing “two women squatting with a boy standing by 
the knees of one of them,” in the fill of two rooms lying against 
and below the great north terrace wall of the Greek temple. 8 ® In the 
group the discoverer recognized Demeter, Persephone, and the boy 
Iakchos, and suggested that they might have belonged to the so-called 
Shrine, from whence they had rolled to the place where they were 
discovered. At the same time the existence of this group was used 
to strengthen the theory that the room was a shrine. Before we can 
use it as evidence, however, we first have to prove that the group 
actually came from that room and then that it represents divinities. 
Both requirements are impossible to prove. Professor Nilsson has 
already pointed out that the boy could not be Iakchos and that there 
is nothing in the group to indicate that the figures are divinities. 87 
On the other hand, these figures seem to be of the same age, and 
there is nothing to indicate that the one is older, and therefore 
Demeter, and the other younger, and therefore Persephone. 

84 Mycenae, p. 104. 35 Efhemerts, 1922, pp. 15-16. 

3 *JHS> 59 (1939), p. 210*, Mycenae, pp. 83-84, figs. 101-102. 

37 Mirtoan-Mycenaean Religion , 2nd ed., p. xxiv, in spite of Picard, Religions 
pre/xelleniquesy pp. 244-245. 
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A group which can serve as a parallel to the ivory of the Palace, 
but in terracotta, was found by Tsountas in tomb No. 79 of Mycenae. 88 
The terracotta group is composed of two female figurines of the well- 
known 3 > type, attached to each other at the side and bearing on 
their connected shoulder a seated child. Another parallel is now 
available and that also was found in the grave of a child. It was 
discovered by Dr. J. Papademetriou and D. Theochares in the 
spring of 1954 in the cemetery of Voula. Again a child is seated on 
the connected shoulder of two O-shaped terracotta figurines attached 
to each other at the side like Siamese twins. The meaning of the 
Mycenaean terracotta female figurines, which characterize the last 
two centuries of the Late Helladic period, is not entirely established, 
especially the meaning of those found in graves. Some scholars 
believe that they served the needs of their masters like the ushebtis 
of the Egyptians; others that they represent slaves, wives, and 
concubines 5 others that they were the symbols which could insure the 
comfort of the deceased in the lower world. 80 I believe that figurines 
of type 3> are “divine nurses” placed in graves of children. Certainly 
they cannot be identified with Demeter and Persephone. One might 
suggest that the ivory group also served the same purpose as the terra¬ 
cotta double figurines, and it was prepared to be deposited in a grave, 
a purpose which the destruction of the Palace made impossible. Thus 
the presence of the ivory group cannot prove that the small room on 
the top of the hill was a shrine. That a shrine was contained in the 
Palace is quite possible, almost certain, but unfortunately we cannot 
know where it was located, for it was destroyed without leaving 
any trace. 

The orientation of the Hellenistic temple, from north to south 
instead of in the conventional east-west direction, is used in defense 
of the identification. But there is a great lapse of time here, and we 
do not know what the orientation of the Archaic temple was, because 
from that temple only a piece or so of a cornice and some fragments 
of sculpture have survived. We also have to remember that the 
Palace was destroyed at the end of the Bronze Age; that its site 
apparently was not occupied in Proto-Geometric times 5 that the 
earliest remains of the historic period belong to the Geometric period. 

88 A drawing of this figurine was published by Professor Marinatos in AA y 1933, 
P- 3 ° 3 > fig- *5- Cf. Mylonas, in Geras , pp. 46-49. 

39 See infra , pp. 78-82, for a fuller discussion of the problem. 
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The Mycenaean shrine, on the other hand, was not an individual 
building whose orientation was known and remembered, but a unit 
whose remains would not be distinguishable in the piles of burned 
debris. Its orientation, therefore, could hardly have been remembered 
even by the sons of the survivors, especially since no fixed orientation 
seems to have been observed in Minoan-Mycenaean shrines. We have 
to find another reason to account for the orientation of the Hellenistic 
temple. Perhaps the fact that the rock rises from west to east, a rise 
which would have necessitated the cutting away of hard rock to 
mark an area large enough for the temple, forced its builders to 
orient it from north to south, thus laying its entire length upon 
easily handled debris that offered, for the Hellenistic inhabitants of 
a small village, a sufficiently strong base for its construction. In that 
way a lot of work would have been eliminated, of course at the 
expense of stability and durability j but perhaps these qualities were 
of secondary importance in the minds of simple and rather poor 
villagers. 

The area immediately around the Palace has not been fully investi¬ 
gated. Only a small section to the southwest of the Square Room by 
the west retaining wall, known as the pithos area from some storage 
jars found there and belonging to the Hellenistic period (Fig. 14-T), 
was explored by Tsountas. Among other things in the fill, Tsountas 
found a copper ingot, in the shape of an ox hide, a talent , the only 
remnant of the treasures kept in the Palace, and fragments of frescoes. 
Many of the fragments seem to be burned and apparently were 
thrown away in a period of reconstruction. On some we find repre¬ 
sentations of women carrying small cylindrical vases, on others 
geometric patterns in which the spiral predominates, and on still 
others decorative plant motives such as lotus patterns and the like. 

The remains of the Palace which can be seen today and which we 
have briefly described belong to its last period of occupancy, to the 
closing century of the Mycenaean Age. However, the life history of 
the Palace goes beyond that, and its many phases have been carefully 
and convincingly worked out by Professor Wace. 40 The curiously 
oblique orientation of the Grand Staircase certainly proves that it 
was a later addition to the large unit of Forecourt, Square Room, 
Court, and Megaron. That unit, known as the southwest wing, 
occupied a wide terrace and its careful axial design indicates that 

40 For the history of the Palace construction, see Wace, Mycenae , pp. 86-90. 
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it belongs together. But that too is proved, by the abandonment of 
the Pillar Room, to have succeeded an earlier structure; furthermore, 
the reused blocks of the great drain, the lower ashlar course of the 
north wall of the Court, and the fragments of the discarded frescoes, 
would indicate that it had undergone a restoration and reconstruction 
some time after its erection. Apparently the reconstruction was neces¬ 
sitated after fire had considerably damaged the south wing. This wing 
is known to rest on an artificial terrace, filled in with loose stones 
and apparently retained by the Cyclopean wall of the enceinte . Con¬ 
sequently it and the unit it supports must have been built after the 
construction of the Cyclopean wall, which belongs to what we have 
termed the first building period. It was then, during the period of 
ambitious construction, that the Palace was redesigned, that “the site 
was adapted to a well-thought-out plan,” that the “bold terracing 
and leveling” noticeable on the south slopes of the Citadel occurred. 
And so in the ruins of the southwest wing visible today we can detect 
three phases of construction. To the first belonged the Pillar Room 
and the original Court and Megaron. 41 It was brought to an end by a 
great fire which caused the filling in and abandonment of the Pillar 
Room. The second is the phase of reconstruction and restoration of 
the southwest wing on its original lines following the great fire. To 
this phase also belong the construction of the northwestern entrance 
and the building of the road which led to it from the Lion Gate. 
To the third belongs the Grand Staircase. 

The date of the three phases cannot be definitely established. But 
under the floor of the Pillar Room were found sherds belonging to 
the Late Helladic III a period, proving that its construction took 
place after that period had begun. Late Helladic III a is usually 
made to cover the years from 14 2 5 *° * 3^0 b.c. 4 ‘ Since the construc¬ 
tion of the Pillar Room occurred after the period was well on its way, 
we may feel sure in assigning it to the middle of the fourteenth 

41 Mackeprang considers the Pillar Room older than the Court-Megaron unit, 
because “part of the west wall of the court rests upon the east wall of the Pillar 
Basement and the Court is an inseparable part of the Megaron,” AJA> 42 (1938), 
pp. 555ft. However, that wall was restored in sections after the fire, and the part 
based on the wall of the Pillar Room may have been such a restoration and con¬ 
sequently of no chronological significance for the original relation of Pillar Room 
to Court. See also Wace, Mycenae , p. 133, n. 5. 

42 For the sherds under the floor of the Pillar Room, cf. BSA t 25 (1921-1923), 
pi. XXX!, and A] A, 41 (19}*). p. SSS- For « he da '«> cf - Furumark, A., Chronology, 
pp. 113-115, Wace, BSA, 4 8 (i 9 Jj). P- «S> “• “» and ,u ? ra < PP- ‘3 and 34 * 
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century, to c. 1350 b.c. To that date we can assign the first con¬ 
struction of the southwest wing and the building of the Cyclopean 
wall which acted as its retaining wall. Just when that original wing 
was destroyed by fire will remain uncertain. One wonders whether 
or not that destruction could be associated with the burning of the 
houses of the oil merchant, of the sphinxes, and of the shields beyond 
the Acropolis walls which occurred in Late Helladic III b times $ 
and whether or not the rebuilding of the wing, which marks the 
second phase, the laying out of the road which led from the Lion 
Gate to the northwestern entrance, and the construction of that 
entrance occurred at the time when the Lion Gate was constructed. 
Perhaps the Grand Staircase was erected when the northeastern 
extension of the enceinte was added. 

The ruins of walls and the floor levels, however, indicate that 
before 1350 b.c. a palace stood on top of the hill, erected on its 
natural terraces and especially on its south slope. These remains 
Professor Wace traces back to the beginning of the Late Helladic I 
period, when at least a first palace was erected to serve the needs of 
the rulers buried in the royal shaft graves explored by Schliemann. 
Successive kings added to it and modified it until the days of the 
building of the Cyclopean walls of the first period, when it was 
redesigned and the southwest wing, the most distinctive part of the 
Palace, was added to it. 

We have suggested that Perseus was the builder of the Cyclopean 
walls of the first period $ to him and to his architects we should like 
to attribute the redesigning of the Palace and the construction of 
the original southwest wing. Whether that is so or not is impossible 
to prove, but it is certain that the Pelopids lived in the Palace whose 
remains we have, and that the Megaron is the one within which 
Agamemnon grew to become the leader of the Achaeans and where 
he returned to find an untimely death after the destruction of Troy. 
The Megaron and its Court, which the visitor can see and inspect, is 
indeed an important part of the iro\v<f)0opov 8a)pa Ue\oTrt8d)v, “of 
the Palace of the Pelopids, deep stained with murder.” The maze of 
ruins, brought back to life again by the spade of the excavator, and 
by the efforts of the Greek Service to restore them to a semblance 
of their past splendor, would perhaps bring to his mind the poets 
exhortation: avaye 8opoi no\vv ayav xpdvov x a f JLaL7r€T€ ^ €K€lo- 0 > det. 

43 Sophocles, EUctra> 8-10. Aeschylos, Choefhoroi , 963-964: “Arise ye halls! Too 
long a while have ye lain prostrate on the ground.” 
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Within the fortified area of the Citadel apparently lived a few 
families, perhaps related to the ruling dynasty, or perhaps the 
families of the military leaders and officers. A number of houses have 
already been cleared in the Citadel and perhaps more are awaiting 
excavation. Of these the most important was found at a short distance 
to the southeast of the Palace, on a terrace supported by the Cyclopean 
wall at the point of the south tower (Fig. 7 -l). It was excavated by 
Tsountas and was further explored, cleared, and designed by Profes¬ 
sor Wace. 44 It is now known as the House of Columns, from the 
numerous columns which once stood in its court. A long corridor 
leads from the doorway to this court, which was open to the sky and 
around which are arranged the rooms and compartments of the house. 
Beyond its north side we have the Megaron, divided into three 
sections, a stairway leading to an upper story, and an inner room. 
Rooms and a basement with four magazines flank the court on its 
west side, while more basement rooms may be seen beyond its south 
side. In the east basement room, across corridor y, a number of stirrup 
vases were found, on the shoulder of one of which is painted an 
inscription in Linear Script B. The vase and the inscription are similar 
to those found at Tiryns, Eleusis, Thebes, and Orchomenos. 45 On the 
south side, the house rose to three stories, counting the basement as 
one. Corridors and one large room flank the court on the east side. 
The house is large and impressive, a dwelling for some influential 
family. Professor Wace has pointed out how this house parallels the 
house of Odysseus as closely as one could expect. 

Five more houses or structures have been explored on the west 
and lowest section of the Citadel (Fig. 7, **-0).“ The first was bu.lt 
right against the Cyclopean wall and between it and the northwest 
section of the Grave Circle, immediately to the south of the Lion 
Gate (Fig. 7-M). It is known as the Granary because of the carbonized 
barley, wheat, and vetches found stored in vessels in its basement. 
Two basement rooms and two long adjacent and parallel corn ors 
are the characteristic features of this building, which perhaps stood 
three stories in height (if we count the basement as one). The Granary 


44 For a complete description and discussion of this house and especially its relation 
to the Homeric House, see Wace, Mycenae , pp. 9«-»7 ind “6- 33 - 

45 For inscribed vases, see Archaeology, . <i* 4 «). P- *' 7 « P ^,°J 

pp. 739-7461 Caratelli, “U iscrizioni preellemche di ^mda m C 

della Grecia peninsulare,” Mon. Ant., 40 (i 94 j)> PP- ° 3 " IO > a P ' ' , 

** For a discussion of these houses, see Wace, Mycenae, pp. J 4 -S*. « 4 - 6 «, and 
figs. 3 and aji BSA, aj (19x1-1943), pp. 3 *' 9 6 - 
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was apparently erected after the construction of the Cyclopean 
wall and the rearrangement of the Grave Circle, in Late Helladic 
III b times; it was reconstructed and its corridors extended perhaps 
in Late Helladic III c times; and finally it was destroyed by fire 
at the end of the Late Helladic III c period. Among its ruins 
was found a type of pottery produced in the closing years of the 
Mycenaean era, known as the Granary style. 

To the south of the Grave Circle the remains of four houses have 
been cleared. Three of them were excavated in 1876 by Schliemann, 
who recognized in their ruins the Palace of Atreus (Fig. 7, n and o). 
Later explorations of the area by Tsountas and Professor Wace proved 
that they belonged to houses of the closing period of the Mycenaean 
era. These are now known as the Ramp House, the House of the 
Warrior Vase, the South House, and the House of Tsountas. They 
have been designed to fit the area they occupy, but in the main they 
exhibit similar features: a court, a megaron-like main apartment, 
adjacent rooms, and especially basement rooms. The most important 
is that known as the House of Tsountas (Fig. 7-0), built on an area 
immediately to the northeast of the so-called “polygonal tower.” 
The court, the megaron, with a square fireplace in the middle of its 
domos , side rooms, and basement magazines, above which once stood 
other rooms, are clearly defined. Its walls seem to have been coated 
with fine plaster painted with fresco. To such a fresco must belong 
a fragment with the well-known three figures with asses 5 heads 
bearing a pole. 47 

Each of these houses has contributed to our knowledge through 
the discovery of elements other than its architectural remains. Among 
the ruins of the Ramp House, for example, Drosenos found a treasure 
of gold objects which may belong to a shaft grave. Also among its 
ruins were found frescoes with representations of sports, bull grap¬ 
pling, and acrobatic displays. The House of the Warrior Vase, as the 
name implies, has yielded the well-known Crater of Warriors and 
also proof of the use of wooden thresholds corresponding to the 
hpvivos (oaken) and pOavos ovSos (ashen threshold) of Homer. All 
the houses illustrate the structural system of the Mycenaeans: a wall 
construction of rubble masonry and wooden framework; timbers set 
horizontally and vertically so as to form quadrangular panels, by 
means of which a superstructure of mud-brick was supported and tied 


4T Mycenaean Age, fig. 156. 
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to the rubble part of the wall. This system of timber-framing was 
used even in the construction of the palaces and in parts where ashlar 
masonry was employed. 

The houses were looted and destroyed by fire toward the end of 
Late Helladic III c, the end of the Mycenaean period, and around 
1100 b.c. Thus they shared the fate of the Palace on top of the hill 
and stand as witnesses of the great destruction which befell the Citadel 
sometime toward the end of the twelfth century—a destruction which 
brought to an end the supremacy and cultural activity of Mycenae. 
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HOUSES AND GRAVES BEYOND 
THE CITADEL 

The rulers of Mycenae, their relatives, and perhaps their friends* 
had their dwellings in the Citadel, The people at large lived beyond 
the walls and, as we have seen, in small groups surrounded by the 
graves of their ancestors* Although a great number of tombs were 
systematically cleared even in the early phase of the exploration of 
Mycenae* only recently has attention been concentrated on the houses 
of the living. But as yet, not a single complete house has been brought 
to light beyond the walls of the Citadel 

The first remains of a house outside the Citadel were discovered 
and cleared in 19113 by Professor Ware on the north slope of the 
ridge of the Lion Tomb* outside even the Hellenistic wall of the 
Lower City, They arc made up of a heavy wall buitt in the Cyclopean 
style (and therefore known as the f *Cyclopcan Terrace Wall* 1 ) and 
parts of two rooms which it supports. The nature of the building has 
not been determined, although its ruins were further investigated 
in 195I. 1 It seems that it dates from the Late Helladk HI n period 
and that it was no longer inhabited in Late Hclladic III c times, 
since on the top of its fill, burials of those times were disclosed. To the 
southwest of the first wall a second terrace wall was found and at its 
western end a “ruined storeroom which seems to have been wantonly 
destroyed, M In it were discovered at least eight pithoi, 1.70 meters 
tall p and some fifty stirrup vases. Among them was found in 1 Si¬ 
ft superb rhyton, measuring 0.55 meters in height and decorated 
with an octopus pattern brilliantly painted in reclhrown color picked 
out with white. There is no doubt in the minds of the excavators that 
the storeroom belonged to the house of a wine merchant, 3 

To the cast of the House of the Wine Merchant, Dr* John 
Papdcmetriou and F* Petsas* in their exploratory campaign of 195a* 
revealed the foundations of at least four different storerooms. In one 

MM* ij 0911-1*13) p pp-401-407**1^41 <i 95 l),pF‘ 
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of them, more than live hundred unused vases of the f-atc Hclladic 
III b periud were found, neatly packed. As yet the house or houses to 
which these rooms belong have not been cleared, but trom the evi¬ 
dence obtained here and elsewhere it is clear that the Mycenaean 
houses had magazines, often in their basement, where vases were 
Stored. Some 20 meters to the south of these storerooms and on the 
surface of the field was found a day tablet bearing an inscription 
in the well-known Minoan-Myceiuean Linear Script ti. It is the first 
tablet to be found at Mycenae, although objects bearing signs were 
known since the days nf Tsountas’ excavations.* 

As yet the history of the area in which these house-remains were 
found is not dear, but it seems that all of them were destroyed by 
fire in Late HcUad'C III B times. 

To the south of the Tomb of Clytcmnestra and dose to the east 
side of the modem road which leads from the village to the Citadel, 
Professor Ware and his associates brought to light the remains of 
three adjacent houses. The middle structure has been cleared com¬ 
pletely and because of its contents it has been called “The House of 
the Oil Merchant.” 1 Only its hasemciit has survived and it consists 
of one long corridor, running from north to south, and some seven 
rooms or compartments opening to the east of it (big. ii). Ac the 
north end of the corridor some thirty stirrup jars of Late Hclladic 
III u times were found. Most of them Still had stoppers in their 
spouts, with the original seals over them. Apparently they once con¬ 
tained oil, with which their clay is impregnated, and were deliberately 
smashed so that the oil they contained would add fuel to the flames 
which destroyed the house. 

The northernmost room, No. I, proved very interesting. Around 
its wall were found, set in small bases and in alcoves with low clay 
side walls, eleven large storage jars or pithni, apparently used for 
storing oil (Fig. 2l-t). Under one of them an arrangement for 
heating was provided, another proof tliat oil was stored in the pithoi. 
Behind another and in the northeastern corner of the room was found 
an inscribed day tablet broken in three piece*. It seemed “analogous,” 
writes Professor Wace, “to an old piece of paper torn up and thrown 
in a corner.” Thirty-seven additional tablets were found in Room 2; 

* far 1 |inW rrp'irr of thii Hcplomion, tl. PJE. 19 to, P[ >. My.truuin 

sA&-x$9 h for bearing 

•JHS, T | fjjli'. i, II BSA, 4* 9->J. 
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apparently they had fa Men from the floor above (Fig- 23), They are 
also covered with signs in the Minoan-Mycenaean Linear Script B, 
and most of these seem to be records of accounts. Room 4. was found 
filled w ith vases of the Late Iielhdic III D style. In die corridor sls 
well as in some of the rooms, fragments of frescoes were found, 
apparently fallen from the rooms above, proving the importance of 
the house. 

To the north of the House of the Oil Merchant two room* of a 
second house have been excavated thus far (end nf the 1953 cam¬ 
paign )* They have yielded a unique collection of carved ivories of 
exquisite workmanship and detail. Among these are ivory plaques 
bearing the carved figures of lions and a great number of model 
figure-of-eight Mycenaean shields, from which the house has been 
named the M House of the Shields.” One represents the hdmeted head 
of a Mycenaean warrior. Some of the ivories were probably used as 
inlays for furniture* in a manner described full y in the Homeric 
poems. A series of fine stone vasts were also found in the rooms, as 
well as part of an Egyptian alabaster vase of the XVIIIth Dynasty. 

To the south of the House of the Oil Merchant, only fragmentary 
remains of anotEier structure w r erc found, known as the lL l louse of 
the Sphinxes” from a carved ivory plaque bearing two sphinxes 
facing each other and heraldically placed with their forepaws resting 
on the capital of a fluted column. Again, a quantity of carved ivory 
was found among which are models of Mycenaean columns and some 
four plaques with sphinxes* We ought perhaps to emphasize the fact 
that ££ no comparable collection of ivories has been found for at least 
sixty years.”* A tablet in the Linear Script B and seven seal impres¬ 
sions, all from the same signet, were also found in this house. On the 
front of each impression we have the represencation of a man standing 
between two wild goats. On the back of the Impressions are inscribed 
a Few signs of Linear Script B, again illustrating the use of the script 
fur common purposes. 

All three houses were destroyed by fire in Lace llclladk Illfl 
times. It is unfortunate that, due to their location on the sloping 
hillride, Only their basemente have been preserved. Still, their remains 
have contributed considerably to our knowledge of the Mycenaean 
house and of Mycenae’s culture. First of aIl T they corroborate the 
evidence obtained in the Citadel that basement rooms were a common 

*/«$, 7 * <*« 4 >i pp- I 70.171 ipll p|. J,. 
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feature of the Mycenaean house, a characteristic mentioned several 
times in the Odyssey . Then, the existence of large and—as their 
contents prove—prosperous houses beyond the walls of the Citadel 
seems to indicate that in the thirteenth century Mycenae enjoyed 
peace and prosperity. The burning of the houses in the Lower City 
seems to correspond to that of the Palace, evidenced by the remains 
of the Megaron and Court unit. Could that burning be attributed to 
the civil strife reflected in the legendary feud of Atreus and Thyestes 
which marks the transition of power from the Perseid to the Pelopid 
dynasty? Or, could the burning be attributed to a hostile invasion? 

In trying to answer these questions, we must bear in mind that 
Crete as a powerful state had passed out of existence about 1400 b.c.j 
that no other power existed in continental Greece capable of inflicting 
such blows on the Mycenae of the thirteenth century j that the Palace 
was rebuilt right after it was burned \ and that Mycenae continued 
to be prosperous and powerful in the years which followed. These 
facts seem to exclude a destruction by a foreign power. The prob¬ 
ability that the fire was caused by an upheaval, by an outbreak of 
civil strife which resulted from the struggle for power, is more likely. 
The Mycenaean legends have preserved the story of the feud of 
Atreus and Thyestes over the assumption of authority. 6 The date of 
the destruction of these houses and of the Palace by fire, perhaps 
c. 1250 b.c., will agree well with the beginning of the Pelopid 
dynasty: one generation before the coming of Agamemnon, who 
took part in the sack of Troy. 

Another important result of Professor Wace’s exploration of the 
houses is the discovery of inscribed tablets in the house of commoners. 7 
No tablets have been reported from the Palace area, although an 
inscribed stirrup jar was found in a basement room of the House of 
Columns. However, a good deal of that area was telescoped in later 
years and its evidence was perhaps completely destroyed then. From 
the Palace at Pylos we learn that special archives rooms were used 
for the keeping of the tablets in the mainland as they were in Crete. 
Very few specimens were discovered outside the archives rooms even 
in Pylos. There can be no doubt that such an archives room existed 
in the Palace of Mycenae, perhaps among the storerooms off the 

6 Wace, JHS , 74 (1954), P* «7U 1 LN% December i 9 5<>» PP- * 94 »ff- 

T For these tablets, see Bennett, E., and Wace, “The Mycenae Tablets,” PA PS, 97 
(*953)1 PP- 422-470. For those of Pylos, see Bennett, The Pylos Tablets and Ntinoan 
Linear B Index. 
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North Corridor, and that the room and its contents were destroyed 
by later operations. The tablets from the House of the Olive Mer¬ 
chant are mostly records of business transactions. They are com¬ 
parable to those found by Professor Blegen in Pylos, and they prove 
that the script was used not only by and for the rulers but also by 
common people for regular business transactions. They prove the 
literacy of the people of Mycenae and thus put an end to certain 
theories about illiteracy in the later Mycenaean world. The <rrjpaTa 
\xrypa, the baneful tokens, of the famous passage in the Iliad were 
so called because they were 0vpo<f)0opa (life-destroying) and not 
because they seemed mysterious to an illiterate people. 8 

The pioneer work of the late Alice Kober and of Professor J. 
Sundwall, the discoveries of Professor Blegen at Pylos, the studies 
of Bennett and of Ktistopoulos, and finally the work of Ventris, have 
shed considerable light on the tablets of the mainland of Greece and 
the Linear Script B and have opened up the road for its final and 
complete decipherment. 9 Scholarship will be especially indebted to 
Ventris, whose achievement can be considered one of the greatest in 
that field. There seems to be no doubt that the script employed in 
those tablets, Script B, developed from the Minoan Script A; that 
Script B was introduced from the mainland to Knossos, the only 
Cretan site where it has been found thus far—perhaps introduced by 
the conquering Achaeans who controlled Knossos in Late Minoan II 
times (a probability advanced by many scholars but not proved as 
yet); that the language used is the Greek language of the historic 
period, while that of Script A seems to be pre-Hellenic. A good many 
readings suggested by Ventris and interpreted by Ventris-Chadwick 
seem to be correct, 10 including those of Professor Blegen’s extraor¬ 
dinary Pylos tablet recording an inventory of vases; 11 others are still 
to be made and interpreted satisfactorily; but the fact seems to have 
been established that Greek was written and consequently spoken at 
Mycenae during the Late Helladic III period. 

6 Iliad, VI, 168-170; Harland, J. P., AJA, 38 (1934), p. 84; Nilsson, M., Homer 
and My etna* , pp. 78-79. 

•For a complete bibliography, see Dow, S., “Minoan Writing,” AJA, 58 (i95*)> 
pp. 77 -i* 9 - 

10 “Evidence for Greek Dialect in the Mycenaean Archives,” JHS , 73 (1953)> 
pp. 84-103. 

11 Blegen, “An Inscribed Tablet from Pylos,” Volume in Memoriam G. P- 
Oekonomos, pp. 59-62. 
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The graves built during the period characterized by the construc¬ 
tion of the Cyclopean walls and that of the first great Palace on top 
of the Citadel are well known and rather numerous. They are dis¬ 
tinguished into two types: chamber tombs and tholos or beehive 
tombs. 12 The former were apparently used for and by the people, 
the latter by royalty. 

The chamber tombs are underground, cave-like graves cut hori¬ 
zontally into the slope of a hillside, either in the rock or in earth 
below a crust of rock. They are composed of two parts: a chamber and 
a dromos, the horizontal approach to the former. The dromos is open 
to the sky and is usually cut at right angles to the chamber and the 
slope. Its floor inclines either gradually or sharply, depending on 
its length, so as to allow enough depth to make possible the carving 
of the chamber completely in the rock. Sometimes the required depth 
is attained by means of steps. In our period, in Late Helladic III 
times, the dromos is usually long (Tomb 5°5 Mycenae has a 
dromos 35 meters in length) and its sides incline toward each other 
so that the opening above is very much narrower than the width of 
the floor. The dromos leads to a rectangular doorway, with a hori¬ 
zontal lintel and sides inclining inward, thus making the opening at 
the top narrower than that at the bottom. No thresholds or arrange¬ 
ment for a door are known, but occasionally the face of the doorway 
was covered with plaster and decorated in color with rosettes or 
other geometric patterns. The chamber, hewn in the living rock, 
presents a variety of shapes ranging from oval to round to rectangular, 
and of varied dimensions. The largest chamber at Mycenae measures 
5.50 by 6.50 meters and has a height of 6.50 to 7.00 meters. 13 The 
roofs of the chambers are also varied and their shape depends in the 
main on the quality of the rock in which they were hewn. Most of 
the Mycenaean roofs are “slightly hipped.” 14 In some examples side 
chambers are to be found \ in others, niches are cut in the walls. 

12 For descriptions and discussions of these tombs, sec especially: Tsountas-Manatt, 
Mycenaean Age y pp. 115-158} Tsountas, Ephemeris , 1888, pp. 119-1801 Wace, BSA , 
25 (>921-1923), pp. 283-402} Chamber Tombs at Mycenae , especially pp. 121-146} 
Wace, Mycenae , pp. 13-19, 26-46, 119-131- Blegen, Prosymna , especially pp. 228- 
263} Persson, The Royal Tombs at Dendra Near Midea , New Tombs at Dendra , and 
A sine y pp. 356-359. 

“Wace, Chamber Tombs, p. ta. Tomb No. J05 of Mycenae. It is almost equal 
to the tomb found by Tsountas on the west side of the Makri Lithari. 

14 Three of the Dendra chamber tombs exhibit a “saddle roof” and the same is true 
of tomb I:a of Asine: Persson, The Royal Tombs of Dendra, pp. 75 and 98 ito 
Tombs at Dendra, p. 1581 Asine, pp. i6j and jj8. 
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Again, on the floor of sorrtCj both in the dramas and in the chamber, 
pits or cists were dug * in others a bench h to be found in the chamber, 
built or carved out of the rode. 

The chamber tombs were family graves acid were Used over and 
aver again in the course of Lite centuries. It is a well-established fact 
that only inhumation was practiced during Mycenaean times, and 
it seems that the dead were placed in a more or less extended position 
on the floor of the chamber without regard to orientation* Sometimes 
the head was raised on a support. Wc have no evidence frnm 
Mycenae that coffins were employed for the burial. Gifts and posses 
stems, known as ktarismsm 9 were carefully arranged around the body. 
Vases were the most common gifts, ornaments and persona] posses¬ 
sions were also common j sometimes even tools were placed by the 
body. It seems that after the burial a toast was drunk in honor of the 
interred, and the goblet used for the purpose was smashed against 
the doorway of the chamber. 51 Fragments of these shattered cups 
found in a number of graves attest to the custom. Then the door was 
completely blocked by z scone wall s and the dromos was filled with 
earth, recalling the yeW, piling of earth* typical of 

Homeric burials. A funeral meal seems to have been the concluding 
act of the burial rites, and a marker, or (rijjMt, was placed over the 
grave for identification purposes. When a second death in the family 
occurred and the grave was to be used again, the earth from the 
dromes as well as the wall blocking the doorway was removed and 
the body and its funeral offerings were laid on the floor at the side 
of the earlier burial* The door was blocked again, a toast was offered, 
the funeral meal was eaten, and the dr&mas was filled with earth. 
This ceremony was repealed over the years and as the need arose* 
When the floor was filled with bodies, the remains of those buried 
before and thdr offerings wm pushed aside and against the mils 
of the chamber, or were placed in side chambers and niches, or in the 
dsts cut in the floor of the chamber or of the dromoj. Sometimes 
bones and broken offerings were thrown out of the chamber and into 
the drom#i 9 in order to make room for later burials in the chamber. 
This operation was characterized by lack of respect for the bones of 
ancestors. Furthermore, nn the occasion of this cleaning Up T the older 
offerings were broken, and apparently objects of value, such as 

S1 Frojj-mfld, p. Chamber Tom&i t p. i^ij Mati&iEOt, is JCcrjmcpooD^ 
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jewelry and weapons of metal, were stolen by the very relatives of 
the deceased. 

This behavior, in contrast to the reverence and care exhibited for 
the bodies at the time of burial, sheds a good deal of light on the 
beliefs of the Mycenaeans regarding an existence after death. It can 
be explained only if we assume that they believed that the spirit of 
man, what Homer called the “psyche,” was sentient and remained 
around the grave as long as the flesh was in existence. During this 
time the corpse had to be treated with respect; it had to be provided 
with suppliesj it had to be given favorite objects which belonged to 
it in life. The moment the flesh was dissolved and the body was 
transformed into a pile of bones, the spirit was believed to be released 
from this world, to have descended into its final abode never to return 
to the world of the living. It was no longer interested in the affairs 
of the living, nor could it influence their future. And so the bones 
could with impunity be swept aside or even thrown out of the grave. 
The fact that the offerings were stolen and broken after a while 
proves that they were not meant for the lower world, that they 
were meant for the trip to that world. The end of that journey was 
indicated by the complete decay of the flesh. The fact that ornaments 
of precious metal and even weapons of bronze were taken by the 
descendants seems to indicate that personal objects were laid in the 
grave with the body, not to serve it in the lower world, but because 
of fear of exciting the anger and revenge of the dead by withholding 
objects in which he had pleasure in life—anger which could be a 
potential carrier of disaster during the period when the dead were 
still sentient and abode in the grave, during the time, in other words, 
when the flesh was still intact. 1 ® 

We must also note that the funeral offerings were not renewed 
from time to time, nor were additional gifts placed in the graves j 
in its last abode the spirit had no need of gifts. This, along with the 
lack of respect shown for the remains of ancestors, proves definitely 
that no cult of the dead existed in Mycenaean times as is usually 
assumed. Such a cult is incompatible with the attitude of the living 
toward the bones of the dead. At any rate, no evidence indicating such 
a cult has been unearthed thus far. 17 


14 For an account of the rites and beliefs, cf. Mylonas, “Homeric and Mycenaean 

Burial Customs,” AJA , 52 (1948)* PP- 56-8*. . . 

17 Cf. Mylonas, “The Cult of the Dead in Helladic Times, Studus Presented 

to David Moon Robinson , I, pp. 64-105. 
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Signs of fire, remnants of charcoal and ashes found in chamber 
tombs* are now proved to be the results of fumigation and purifica¬ 
tion of the Chamber necessitated by its; long use and the repeared 
burial?, over centuries. Niches found in chambers anti in dromoi t 
which have been cited as indicating the existence of a cult of the 
dead, are proved to have been used for burials and especially for the 
burial of children. The evidence available to date seems to prove 
that a cult of the dead was practiced around Mycenaean chamber 
tombs, but not in Mycenaean times. Xc seems that such a cult was 
started in .Late Geometric times and was continued into the Classical 

CHIh 

No evidence for embalming wus obtained in the chamber tomb&j 
and it seems com in that this arc was not practiced by the Mycenaean*, 
The number of burtons of terracotta or of steatite found in the graven 
proves that the bodies wore bid fully clothed on the floor and occa¬ 
sionally on wooden bier*. Among the funeral offerings we must note 
the vasee. of excellent quality, most of them painted with brilliant 
colors and interesting designs. The spiral was the favorite motive 
throughout the period* but plant and marine motives were also 
common. I hey were at first rendered in a realistic manner, but with 
the passing of year* they became mom and more stylized until they 
became mem decorative patterns. Their study, started by Furtwlbigler 
and Lo&chke, has been greatly advanced, especially through the effort* 
of Professors Wace, BJcgen, and FtirumarL 11 

Small terracotta figurines am included among the funeral offering? 
from chamber tombs. 10 The meaning of these figurines has not been 
established as yet, and at times various interpretations have been 
advanced. They appear abruptly about 1300 nr, and are characteristic 
of the closing centuries of the Mycenaean era. Some of them repre¬ 
sent long-homed animals i there are a few chariots * some are In the 
form of three-legged Chiiin^ but the majority represent female 
figures. The last mentioned have been divided into various types, die 
mn^t important of which are types and as they have been called 
by Professor Furumark (Fig. 27, a, b). Both types possess a cylindrical 

1'Br.r.r^ Ihc wvrki et Wjm iml BbfWl cited atove, sr* Furumnrt, A , TA* 
E 9> Jp flnil Th* Chramfogy of tfjY'Wd-ir Fvtlfry, I $ 41 . 

Tnunnif bfh* warily iffSE, pp, t£S-i£q[ 7 r ygParii.i r pp. ami 

Pretyma*, pp, Watt, Chambtr Tamfo at My&ftai, pp. jm-si Fnruffllfk. 

»# CftWHlttr "/ Myttnwt ratify, pp, «-* 9 . Pi rif[ |, ^u.bnbti ton*,* *«r. 
dtt it, an,-., ji (i W o), pp. 91 g, 
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lower part, but type < 1 > presents an oval, flat torso, lacking hands; a 
pinched-in face; and a flat, triangular head. Occasionally figurines 
of this type are modeled with a “stephane,” or wreath, on the head. 
Their sex is clearly indicated by well-modeled breasts placed on the 
flat torso. Figurines of type ¥ possess an equally flat torso with less 
prominent but still well-defined breasts, but the shoulders are drawn 
out sharply to form wing-like projections giving the torso a half 
moon or sickle shape. They also have pinched-in faces with prominent 
noses and triangular, flat heads which as a rule are covered with a 
stephane. From the rear edge of the stephane originates a narrow and 
flat plastic band, dotted horizontally with color, which hangs vertically 
behind the neck, often reaching to the waist. Both types are decorated 
by parallel stripes painted in brilliant black to brown color, indicating 
garments. Figurines of the 3 > and ¥ types have also been found in 
what we may assume to be sanctuaries or shrines of the period. 

Closely allied to the two types described above are figurines known 
as kourotrcyphoi , i.e., figurines distinguished by the form of a baby 
which is thrust against the breast and held there by atrophied hands, 
or precariously stuck against the stripes below the breasts (Fig. 27? d). 
A variation of the kourotro'phos type are “multiple figurines, two 
examples of which are thus far known, both coming from graves. 
Two figurines of type & are attached to each other at the side, like 
Siamese twins, and bear a child on their common shoulder. 

A good number of figurines are known not only from this site, 
but also from other Mycenaean sites in the mainland of Greece. They 
were seldom used in Crete, and there they certainly were an intrusive 
element. Unfortunately, the conditions under which most of them 
were found are not recorded. Some were discovered in the piles of 
bones swept aside and against the walls of chamber tombs, and there¬ 
fore their original position will remain unknown. Others were found 
in disturbed context; of others still, we have no information what¬ 
soever. And yet the conditions under which they were found will, 
I believe, help us considerably to determine their meaning and func¬ 
tion. Long ago Kandanes remarked that a good many of the figurines 
found in the Nauplia district came from graves of children." Recently 
Professor Blegen observed that the majority of the figurines he found 
in Prosymna were of the same origin .* 1 All the figurines we found 
in situ in the Mycenaean graves of Eleusis were offerings given to 

10 ’Aerator, H (1880), p. 520. 21 Prosymna , p. 256. 
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children" and Dr- Papademecriou found figurines in children^ 
graves at the: cemeteries of Voula and Varkiza." We cannot be sure, 
of course, that such figurines were not placed in the graves of adults, 
but we can be sure that they characterize child burials. We must bear 
this fact in mind, as well as the beliefs of that time about death and 
the trip to the lower world, when we try to determine the meaning 
of these figurine We must also bear In mind an observation made 
hy Tsountas in the early days of the exploration of Mycenaean tomb. 
Then he observed that such figurines Were not found in all the graves, 
but in comparatively few, and that the graves in which they were 
found were the poorer ones. 

On the evidence yielded by the graves at Prosymna, Professor 
Elegen his suggested that some at least of the terracotta figurines 
were toys for children, while Others could have been representations 
of nurse*, This suggestion was rejected by Person, who compares 
them to the ushfbtis of Egypt and attributes to them a similar func¬ 
tion. 3 * Professor Ni!$$on, accepting P'erswon^ interpretation, suggested 
that figurines of Ehe O and types when found in shrines should be 
interpreted as votaries and representations of divinities, respectively, 
but when found in graves a* filling a function comparable to the 
Egyptian ttiAaitii, Noting especially that they were found in poorer 
graves, he maintains that ^anyone who was unable to procure jewelry 
and costly things, thought to make up for the Want by these cheap 
figures which t however, it was imagined Would procure a luxurious 
after life for the man who had not known much but work and necessity 
in this life,*- 6 We cannof accept this interpretation* If these inexpen¬ 
sive figurines were capable of Securing comfort and ease in the lower 
world, then we should expect to find them in every grave. Human 
beings, rich or poor, have tlwajs been anxious to secure a future of 
comfort and ease and to pile up assurances for the days to come. 
That no religious or other scruples prevented the rich From using 
the figurines is indicated by the fact that such figurines were Found 
in some rich graves. The fact that they are Found in only a few graves 
nullifies Nilsson’s interpretation. The fart that they are found in 
graves of children will account for their discovery in poorer graves. 

“ Mvtonai, in Mfmvritm G. F. OfSnmnw^ pp. J5-44. 
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It is evident that children’s graves would be less well-equipped with 
offerings and gifts than those of the adults, and the explanation is 
at hand: the graves in which figurines were found are poorer because 
they are children’s graves, or children perhaps in some numbers were 
among those buried. 

Their comparison to the ushebtis is also unacceptable. If they per¬ 
formed a similar function, then we would expect to find that the 
ideas of the Mycenaeans of what happens after death would parallel 
those of the Egyptians. That certainly was not the case. The fact that 
such figurines along with the other funeral offerings were swept away 
after the decomposition of the flesh indicates that they were not for 
the lower world but only for the trip to the lower w f orld. The fact 
that they were found in children’s graves excludes the supposition 
that they were concubines and slaves meant to serve their masters in 
that capacity in the lower world. They could not be symbolic repre¬ 
sentations of mothers who were still living. And then it remains 
unexplained why the same types were used to represent votaries and 
a divinity on the one hand (figurines found in sanctuaries and shrines) 
and on the other concubines and slaves (figurines found in graves). 

The only interpretation possible is to suggest that in both occasions 
they filled a similar function. Figurines of type V were representations 
of a female divinity. The type, as Professor Marinates pointed out 
some years back, evolved from the Minoan Goddess with raised hands 
and represents a divinity in the attitude of blessing. . Figurines of 
type <I> are representations of divine nurses. The “multiple figurines” 
and the kourotrophoi will certainly back this identification. W e may 
assume that the kourotrophoi were placed in graves of infants. 

We believe that the evidence from Crete will further strengthen 
our interpretation. Of the many figurines found in the houses and 
shrines of that island, the idols known as “bell-shaped” have been 
considered by Professor Nilsson as “cult objects” and representations 
of divinities.” And yet two bell-shaped figurines were found in the 
Late Minoan III graves (No. m and No. vn) of the Mavro Spel.o 
cemetery. One of these could be considered as a kourotrophos since 
the female form represented holds an infant in her arms. Professor 
Nilsson explains their presence as “a sign of the Mycenaean mflu- 


*• Efhemeris, 1917-1918, p. 10. For the gesture see Dussaud, R., , 
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ence,” and states further that “the common Mycenaean idols being 
very rare in Crete, the Cretan type was used instead.” 28 But the 
Cretan type represented a divinity j how then could the Cretans use 
it instead of the Mycenaean if the latter stood for mortal slaves, con¬ 
cubines, and the like? The substitution, we believe, indicates the 
divine or semi-divine character of the Mycenaean female figurines, 
for otherwise it would never have taken place. 

The belief which motivated the placing of these figurines in chil¬ 
dren’s graves is easily determined. Death has always been considered 
a mystery by people, and the efforts of man’s mind from the begin¬ 
ning of time were concentrated in developing ideas which would 
provide a measure of assurance and comfort. The Mycenaeans too 
developed such beliefs, which we have outlined briefly, and seem to 
have felt confident that the adult who was well equipped with sup¬ 
plies, weapons, and the possessions he liked in actual life could nego¬ 
tiate comfortably the trip to the lower world. The fate of small 
children must have seemed hopeless indeed. All their years they had 
depended for guidance and for their very life on their parents, and 
all of a sudden they were left alone to face a long and terrifying trip 
to the unknown. Placing them under the protection of the Goddess 
of Blessing and under the care of divine nurses would appear natural 
and also essential, an act which would ease the worry of parents who 
felt helpless in being of service to their little ones. In this idea, 
perhaps, has its beginning the tradition current in historic times 
according to which a number of gods and heroes were brought up 
by semi-divine nurses. 

Figurines representing chariots could well have been toys, while 
female animals could also have provided the milk supply needed for 
the trip. Thus I believe we can suggest a consistent meaning for these 
figurines, vouched for by the facts known to date. Another question 
regarding these figurines, however, will have to remain unanswered— 
that of their origin. We have noted above that they appear suddenly 
around 1300 b.c., fully developed and in common use. What were 
their antecedents? They could not have developed from Minoan 
prototypes, since such figurines are not to be found in Crete. The 
Cycladic figurines, used in the islands of the Cyclades in the Early 

28 Ibid ., p 300. See Forsdykc, “The Mavro Speiio Cemetery at Knossos,” BSA> 28 
(1926-1927), pp. 254#., for a discussion of the graves. For a dissenting opinion that 
funerary figurines are rare in Crete, cf. Picard, Ch., Religion frehellenique , pp. 204ff. 
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Bronze Age, and apparently with a similar function, could have 
served as prototype*, but as far as we know a chronological gap of 
many centuries separates the two groups. We can only hope that fur¬ 
ther research and excavation will provide an answer to this question. 

In a limited number of graves remains of animals were found 
among the funeral offerings and the human remains. Bones of dogs 
were found by Pennon in Tomb 1 of Asinc and the royal tomb of 
Dcndra, by Professor kera mop 011 lias in the dtottwi of Tomb f> at 
Thebes, and by Professor Ware in Tombs ps and 533 > n ‘he Kalkani 
cemetery ; dog's teeth were among the finds from the Vaphiu 1 omb, 
and the skeleton of a horse was found in one of the graves of 
NftUplk" Perhaps these few instances indicate that occasionally a 
favorite dog or horse was killed so as to accompany his master on the 
trip to the lower world. Evidence for the immolation of human 
brings is more flimsy. Six skeletons found by Tsounus in the fill above 
the door of Chamber Tomb 15 in the Tower City of Mycenae, a 
skeleton found by Professor Blegcn above the door of Tomb \ 11 at 
Prosymna, and a skeleton found by Professor ace tn Tomb JOJ of 
the Kalkani remetery, may be considered as examples of such im¬ 
molations" But even in these cases we cannot be sure. A few years 
before his death Tscuntas told me that he might have been influenced 
in his interpretation by the belief in human sacrifices fostered by 
SchJiemann’S excavations of the Grave Circle of Mycenae. At best 
we can only suppose that in very rare cases and For particular reasons 
a favorite slave or a captured enemy was killed over the grave of the 
master. But the practice seems to be foreign to Mycenaean custom. 

The information available for the chamber tombs of Mycenae and 
for the burial customs of the Mycenaean* of the period during which 
the Cyclopean walls were constructed and the first Palace Wits erected 
is certainly extensive, although by no means complete. It is interesting 
to observe that this Mycenaean evidence agrees with that obtained 
in other contemporary sites, proving that a striking umfonrnty of 
funereal architecture and customs existed in the mainland of Greece 
in Late Helladk III times, in such sections as have been explored. 

The second type of grave in use at Mycenae during the peri . 
under consideration is the tholos or beehive tomb. In the main thi* 
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rype is similar to the chamber tomb and has the same number of parrs. 
It is mostly hewn in the living rock of a hillside and is composed of 
a dramas t a passage cut perpendicularly tu Lbe slope, a sfomian, or 
deep doorway, and a round chamber. This round chamber, the didos, 
was hewn from the top, like a huge well, and its roof was covered by 
means of a corbel vault, i.e., by tiers of ashlar masonry laid in rings 
and in such a way that each tier projected slightly beyond the edge 
of the one below it. Thus the distance to be covered was gradually 
reduced until a small opening was left at the apex, which was closed 
by a single slab, the underside of which was usually hollowed to 
give the impression that the vault came to a point. Behind the rings 
of stone, loose earch and rubble were piled to weigh them down and 
then the area between the walls of the shaft and the loose earth and 
stones was filled with thick layers pF wafer-resisting yellowish clay 
known today as plasm. The projections of the masonry in the interior 
af the round chamber were cut away and the surface smoothed. Hie 
resulting vault is coni oil in shape and in section looks like a traditional 
beehive, hence tlie name. Holland lias proved that the lintel of the 
doorway lies at about the level of the hillside arid that consequently 
the stone vault projected above shat surface.’ 1 That projection was 
covered over with earth forming a mound, making the round cham¬ 
ber an underground structure, A cr^ut, or stele, or an identifying 
stone, must have been placed over it*” 

The thulott thus differs from the chamber tomb in that it has a 
round chamber which is roofed over artificially. The walls of its 
dramas are also lined with masonry in our period (Figs. 28 and ^ 9 )' 
They may also diUer in their use, for the general assumption is that 
they were built for the use of one royal personage, anti not for a 
family over many generations. At Mycenae not a single tholus tomb 
was found intact, although nine beehive tomb were brought to light, 
and until an intact tholerc tomb is found we shall be unable to know 
the way in which they were used. As a matter of fact, out of the 
forty tholos tombs known to exist in the Mycenaean area, only one, 
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the tholos tomb of Dendra, seems to have escaped plundering. In that 
tomb three skeletons were found laid in two cists, while gifts were 
placed in a third as well as with the bodies.” The question, how¬ 
ever, can be legitimately posed: is one example out of forty suf¬ 
ficient to establish the use of the tholoi? It will indeed be strange 
if descendants, however regal, avoided the use of an ancestral grave 
at a time when the people, including the wealthy, seem to have made 
use of the family chamber tombs and when so little importance was 
laid on a life in the lower world. I believe that the tholoi too were 
considered as temporary shelters for the trip to the lower world 
and as such, I believe, they were used over the years for a number 
of burials by members of the same family. 

The most developed and perfect examples of the tholos tomb 
type were constructed in the period under consideration and are 
known today as the “Treasury of Atreus” or the “Tomb of Agamem¬ 
non” (as the people of the modern village of Mycenae call it) and 
the Tomb of Clytemnestra. 

The Treasury of Atreus is excellently preserved and has been 
noted since the days of the early travelers. It was finally cleared 
in 1878 by Stamatakes and since the days of Elgin has been recog¬ 
nized as the most impressive of the tholoi. It differs from the normal 
type in that it has a side chamber. There is only one other example 
known with a similar, although much smaller, side chamber, the 
so-called Treasury of Minyas at Orchomenos. The dromos of the 
Treasury of Atreus measures 36 meters in length and 6 meters in 
width and possesses walls lined with conglomerate blocks of ashlar 
masonry fitted carefully in regular horizontal courses (Fig. 24). Some 
of the blocks employed in the facing are of great size (one of them 
measures 6 meters long by 1.25 meters high) j and a few were taken 
from an older building. Its east end, or the opening of the dromos , 
was blocked by a wall of well-cut poros blocks of the sandstone variety, 
some of which are reused stones, while its west end is blocked by the 
facade of the grave. At that point its lined sides tower some 10 meters 
above its floor, which is paved with hard whitish earth packed over 
the rock. 

The facade, some 10.50 meters high and 6 meters wide, is well 
preserved, although its decoration has been removed. It exhibits 
a doorway of monumental proportions—5*40 meters high and 2.70 

J M Person, A., The Royal Tombs at Dendra. 
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meters wide ar the ground and 245 meters at the top. Two recoding 
fasciae carved in the masonry and carnet] arotind frame Lhe doorway, 
which Is spanned by an enormous lintel stretching a little beyond the 
sides of the drum®*. Above the lintel we have the characteristic 
relieving triangle, once blocked by a decorated slab, and above this, 
ending the facade and crowning its upper section, a projecting double 
row of conglomerate blocks. On either side of the doorway wc still 
have in situ two rectangular bases 3 made up of three superposed and 
graduated plinths* which originally supported engaged half columns 
secured to the facade by means of dowels, for which the dowel holes, 
seen beyond the door openings were cut in the masonry. The half- 
columns formed part of the decoration of the facade, of which we now 
have only small fragments- 

The depth of the doorway, the is imposing and measures 

540 meters. The double door dosing the opening was placed In the 
middle of the itanrinn^ as can be proved by the threshold (some 
i + 2Q meters in width and made up of two conglomerate blocks 
hemmed in place by a small rectangular piece of poros and a smaller 
poros wedge) and the corresponding parallel rnw^ of bronze nails on 
the wall and on each side which helped to keep the door frame in 
position. The facade lintel covers only a section of the depth of the 
sSomsGFjj the balance is filled by an immense block, measuring 8 
meter* in length by 5 meters in width and 1,20 meters in thickness, 
jmd of an estimated weight of 120 tons. In spite of its weight, it is 
beautifully fitted in its position, and its face in the tholus is worked 
so as to carry the double curvature of the wall. 

The main round room, the tholos, measures 14.60 meters in 
diameter at its floor level and hn^ a height of 13*39 meters, almost 
equalling its diameter. It is made up of thirty three superposed 
counics of perfectly joined conglomerate blocks. On the face of iJs 
wall from the third course upward ivc find holes and remn-mts of 
bronze nub, evidence that its interior once was enlivened by applied 
decoration, must probably bronze rosettes and even a frieze of bronze 
plate. It* flour, which is of solid rock, was covered with hard-packed 
whitish earth. A doorway, 2.50 meters high, 1.50 meters wide* and 
240 meters deep (Fig* 25), surmounted by its large lintel and 
relieving triangle, cut on the north side of the thcrlos, led to a passage- 
wny, 2.30 meters long, and thence to a side chamber about 5.80 meter, 
high and 6 meters square. It is hewn out of the living rock and 
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in ail respects is reminiscent of the rock-cut chamber tombs. Its 
crumbled walls today are bait of any decoration which once might 
have covered (hem, but in the center of ha floor were found a cutting 
and two worked blocks which seem to indicate that a pillar originally 
stood there to support its roof. Small pivot holes on the lintel and 
the threshold and a corresponding single, verticil row of nails on 
the door jambs indicate that a door, of a light construction, originally 
closed the chamber. Dowel holes left on its lintel and two deep holes 
in the masonry of its triangular opening prove that its relieving 
triangle was blocked by a slab, perhaps decorated, which lias dis¬ 
appeared. 

A mere glance at the Treasury of Atreus will be sufficient to prove 
that it is one of the most impressive monuments of the Mycenaean 
world. The planning and skill in construction, its proportions and 
lofty vault, the care with which its rings of stone were fitted and 
smoothed, the precautions taken to Free it from the seepage of rain 
water, the apparent facility with which huge blocks were carved to 
fit a round structure and were eased into their positions, indicate the 
high degree of excellence which the architects of Mycenae had reached 
in the fourteenth and thirteenth centuries tt.es We wish it were pos 
able for US to visualize the burial ritual held in this magnificent grave, 
to recover its interior as it was left when the body of die last king 
was deposited on its floor or in the side chamber, and a solid wall of 
stones was built across the jioftiion 1 But the contents of the grave 
were gone Jong beForc the days of Pausmias, and all we have left i s 
the varied pictures our imagination on provide as it is stimulated by 
the impressive and massive architectural remains.. 

The date of the Treasury uf Atreus has given rise to a great many 
arguments and theories. The detailed investigations and studio of 
Professor Wace, however, have definitely proved that the early date 
for its construction, the seventeenth century u.c., advanced by -it 
Arthur Evans and Sir John Myres is untenable.” There can be no 
doubt that the Tnasury of Atreus marks the latest development of 
the construction of cite t hoi os tombs and should be placed much niter. 
The recent exploration of the walls of the drumM and of the thole* 
have proved that they must have been constructed after the beginning 
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of die Late Helladic III period, to which, and to Late Helladjc 11 
times, belong the contents of the deposit Lh rough and over which parts 
at the tomb were built. But exactly when was the tomb built? This is 
a question which must be answered with reservation. We may recall 
that under the southern block of the threshold Professor Ware found 
a few objects of gold, some beads, and fewer sherds. The moat 
interesting of the sherds is typical of the Laic Helladic ilia period 
and certainly offers a good chronological upper limit for the construc¬ 
tion. The beads too, some of faience, seem co belong to a type which 
was still in use in Late Helladic 111 c dines, as can be proved by the 
Ends in the graves of Eleusis. Furthermore, among the sherds found 
in the various trenches, and especially in the “pockets” spanned by the 
huge blocks of the dramas^ were a number of Mycenaean figurines. 
We have already seen that these figurines are characteristic products 
of I-atc Helladic Ill b times, the same times to which belongs die 
painted sherd Found under the threshold block. Their number, and 
the frequency with which they occurred in the trenches dug around 
the Treasury seem to indicate an advanced rather than an early date 
in the Late Helladic Ills period. We may recall now that similar 
figurines were found under the fortification wall to the south of the 
Lion Gate and that Professor Ware considers that gate and its walls 
and the Treasury of /Wens as almost contemporary. The evidence 
to date seems to justify the conclusion that they arc almost con¬ 
temporary, but it also seems to indicate that both should lie placed 
in advanced Late Helladic III n times and after 1300 b.cl. Until the 
date is proved otherwise by new evidence, we feel justified to suggest 
r. 1150 B.e., as the dace of the construction of the Treasury of Ac reus. 

Perhaps we could go a seep further and accept the view chat the 
same ruler was responsible for both the Men Gate and the Treasury 
iff Atreits, the former to be a really mnnumencal entrance to his 
Citadel, the latter a worthy burial place. We have seen that Atreus 
was perhaps responsible for the construct ion of the gatcj we m sty 
now suggest that the tholos tomb known as the Treasury of Aliens 
was originally the actual grave of that great king. The name under 
which chat structure is known today was not given to it in modem 
or mediaeval times, at a time when old traditions were dead* as w.is 
che case with the tombs of Clytemnestra and Aegisth 05, but in an¬ 
tiquity T The combs af Ciyeemncstja and Aegisthos were unknown 
to the Hellenistic inhabitants of the district \ the Treasury of Atreus 
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was visible and known to them. Could we possibly bdievc that the 
tradition which associated that splendid monument with Atreus was 
based on the fact that it actually was his grave, that it was constructed 
by him? Traditional Information has been proved correct or almost 
correct so many times that we Lire inclined to bebevc that in this 
instance, too* it b correct and that in the Treasury of Atreus wc have 
the grave of that great king* The date of its construction, e. 12 jo n.e,, 
will in a general way agree with the life span of the traditional 
founder of the Pelopid dynasty. 

Another problem connected with the Treasury h only partially 
solved. It deals with the decoration of its facade. Only fragments 
of that decoration have survived* itrtd they arc scattered t St a number 
of museums: in Athens* London, Munich, Karlsruhe* and Berlin. 
These fragments indicate that the facade was covered with slabs of 
stone of various colors The fragments in the British Museum art 
the most important j they were part of Lord Elgin 1 * collection and 
form the basic elements upon which a restoration has to be based, 
Until recently the restoration given by Poirot and Chipiez was more 
or less accepted, although it was considered overloaded with orna¬ 
ment.” That restoration now has ld be abandoned in the face of 
evidence discovered recently. In 1939* ephor of the district, Dr. 
Marcello* Mitsos, found m the fields adjacent to the Treasury some 
pieces belonging to the facade. In 1940-1941, Professors Marinates 
and Wace located in the cellars of the National Museum of Athens 
other important fragments and suggested a new arrangement of the 
decoration of the facade, 1 * 

The arrangement of the lower section of the facade below the 
lintel remains as before: two engaged haif-columns of green stone, 
bearing 3 carved pattern of chevrons placed horizontally across the 


column with the arras between filled with spirals (Fig. 24)- A similar 
partem seems to have decorated their bulging echini which were sur¬ 
mounted by double abaci. The upper abacus marks the beginning 
of the second or upper section of ihe facade, to be called the tympanom 
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The new evidence has imputed ji complete change in the old decora¬ 
tive scheme Used for that section. It is now proved that two half 
columns of green stone, one on each side, were placed over the abaci, 
thus carrying the vertical line of the lower half-columns to the top 
of the fa^de. The lower part of these engaged columns is undcco- 
rated ? and perhaps it was covered with bronze sheathing, but the 
rest of their height is decorated by a continuous band of spirals 
reaching to the capital (Fig, 26 ). Judging by the similar arrangement 
in the facade of the Tomb nf Clytomncstni, both Professor Mariaatos 
and Professor Wace plate a fragment of porphyry in the British 
Museum bearing a band of beam ends surmounted by a row of spirals 
across the bottom of the tympanon and between the abad serving 
as bases to the newly found upper half-columns. Above this, they 
place a band of the Mycenaean elongated rosette and triglyph pat¬ 
tern, fragments of which are preserved iu the British Museum and 
in the National Museum of Athens. The top of this band is level 
with the line of the base of the relieving triangle which was blocked 
by a slab of red stone. Fragments of the lower part of that slab are 
decorated with three superposed rows of spirals which were carried 
across the width of the facade, 

Professor Wace fills the remaining height of the tympanon with 
alternating plain slabs (three in number) and slab* (three in number) 
bearing a triple or a double row of spirals. Professor Marinates 
believes that the slab of the relieving triangle was completely covered 
with horizontal rows of spiral?, interrupted, about halfway up the 
triangle, by two wider bands (one of which is decorated with the 
elongated rosette and triglyph pattern, the other with running spirals) 
carried across the tympanon. Both Form a base above which he 
places the famed gypsum slabs with the bulls in the British Museum, 
one on either side of the triangle/ 7 

In the maiiE, the two restorations differ in Professor Marinate 
placing of the Elgin slabs with the hulls on the tympanon and in 
Professor Wace*s nun-continuous decoration of the engaged columns. 
The evidence seems to indicate that the decoration on the body of 
die engaged columns was continuous and tlmt Che stabs with the bulls 
were nut attached to the fagidu. Their smooth lower edges perhaps 
indicate time they were originally standing on a shelf and the two row* 
of dowel holts which arc to be seen across the iympanon and about 
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the middle of its height will not permit the placing in its upper part 
of both a double or triple decorative band and the slabs with the bulls. 
In Figure 26 we have combined Professor Ware's and Professor 
M urinal os’ restorations and Jiave included the suggestions made by 
the former In his article in the Gtras. 

All restorations are advanced as tentative and subject tu further 
study, which may prove necessary in view of additional evidence 
brought to light in the last two years, which might or might not bear 
on the subject. 311 In 1952-1953, in the course of the opening «p of the 
car road which lends u> the south end of the dromos of the Treasury, 
a number of fragments of colored stone were accidentally brought to 
light. In the summer of i 9 J 3 i Ur. Papademctriou further explored 
the area in which the fragments were found and discovered additional 
pieces, some of which bear carved decoration. The study of these 
pieces is forthcoming. Meanwhile, it is not certain whether these 
fragments belong to the decorated kpide of the Treasury and might 
therefore impose a further modification of the schemes proposed, or 
more probably to the decoration of the side chamber. The proximity 
to the Treasury of the area in which they were found seems to indicate 
that they once belonged to that structure, but one cannot be entirely 
sure. What is certain, however, is that the old scheme of Pcrrot nuw 
has to be abandoned and that we must visualize the facade as possess 
ing two attached half-columns on cither side of its tj-mpanon. an 
above the well-known half-columns of the Jowcr section. 

Slightly Liter in date, c. 1125 a.c., is the EOHslled Tomb of 
Clytemncstra, a monument which p along with the Treasury o * tn ^ T 
marts the highest development in tholus tomb construction. It lies 
only about 120 meters to the west of the Lion Gate and near an 
Older tholos tomb known as the Tomb of Aegisthos. Unlike the 
Treasury of Atrtus, the Tomb of Clytemncstra was buried and well 
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hidden and apparently was unknown to the historical age of Mycenae, 
bemuse across its dramas a theater was constructed in Hellenistic 
tiniest a few of the seats of that theater are still preserved in situ 
{Fig. 2E ). It seems that the locality of the tomb was detected during 
the closing years of the Turkish occupation and that between 1807 
and 1 St 2 Veil, the pasha of Nauplia, destroyed the top of its vault 
and through it cleaned the tholes of its contents, but he left the 
dramas intact. The dronn w was investigated by Mine. Schiiemaiui 
in 1676, so the tomb for a while was known as Mine, Sdi lie matin's 
Treasury; it was completely cleared by Tsountas in 1897.^ Since the 
days of its investigation, the monument fell into disrepair and the 
seepage of water almost completely ruined it. Its restoration became 
imperative and at the suggestion of Dr. John Fapademctriou it was 
started by the Greek Service for the Restoration and Preservation of 
Ancient Monuments in the spring of 1951 and was completed in the 
fall of 1951. With its vault restored and the sides of the dromes 
reJined, the monument rivals in impressiveness the Treasury of 
Atreus/ 1 

The Tomb of Clytemncitra is oriented north and south, and its 
dramas is some 37 meters long and nearly C meters wide (Fig, 29}." 
Its sides are lined with conglomerate blocks laid in horizontal courses, 
though the blocks of the lining are much smaller than those employed 
for a similar purpose in the Treasury of Atreus. The southern end 
of the dramas, its opening, is blocked hy a low wall built of poros 
stone. Ita northern end is well bonded with the facade of the tomb. 
This facade again shows a double division, the lower section pierced 
by the doorway and the upper section or the tympanan with its re¬ 
lieving triangle. 

The opening of the doorway is somewhat higher than that of the 
Treasury of Atreus, measuring 5.48 meters in height and 2.48 meters 
in width, anti narrows slightly upward. Again, it is framed by a 
double receding fascia. On either side of the doorway originally 
Stood half-columns made of gypsum attached to the wall. Their semi- 
circular bases of polished conglomerate are still in situ (Fig. 30). The 
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bases as well as the semi-columns were fluted; thirteen fluting* arc 
dearly to Ik seen on both. Part of one of the columns is still pre¬ 
served; it lepers slightly downwards, like the semi-columns of the 
Treasury. Above the echinus of the half-columns we again have a 
double abacus and across the base of the tympaoon, from abacus to 
abacus, we have a band of bluish limestone decorated with the well- 
known beam ends or raised discs motive (Pig. 3 1 )■ small P ar * of 
this band is still in its original position. Over it perhaps nin two bands 
of greenish stone, the one decorated with spirals, the other with don- 
gated rosettes and tnglyphs, in a maimer similar to that found m 
the Treasury of Atreus. Fragments of red slabs in the National 
Museum of Athens would indicate that the relieving triangle and 
the rust of the tympanon were covered with thin slabs of colored stone 
with perhaps some carved decoration. On either side of the relieving 
triangle and above the upper abacus of the fluted hail-columns are 
projecting pilasters (Fig. 31) corresponding to the upper half-columns 
of the Treasury of Atrcus. Whether or not similar half-columns were 
placed in front of these pilasters cannot be determined from the 
photographs. Professor Marinates states that on one of the abaci, 
which would have Formed the base on which the half-column would 
stand, he clearly saw the marks of its lowest periphery . 15 And so he 
places superposed half-columns on the tympanon. Professor^ Wat# 
believes that the pilasters were used instead of half-columns . 41 I he 
tympanon again is crowned by projecting blocks which form a cornice, 
in a manner similar to that employed in the Treasury of Atrcus- It is 
itnfortunate that we cannot know mure about the decoration ^ 
fajndc of this impressive tomb. 

The mmioft is some 5-40 metera deep and is spanned by three 
blocks of stone, the outer two being the lintels of the facade and of 
the tholes itself. In the central block, and at a distance of 35 ° meters 
from the facade, pivot holes, which prove the existence of a door at 
that point,can still lx: seen, and below them on the floor the threshold 
made up of two large conglomerate blocks which apparently were 
covered with a bronze or wooden easing. On the side walls holes arc 
dear, for the nails which helped secure the wooden jambs of the door. 
For the round chamber and its vault I am indebted to Dr. E. Sukas, 
who was kind enough to give me the following information. At the 
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time of the restoration the vault was standing to a height of 8,55 
meters. Around the grave was found a little over one-fifth of the total 
amount of stone which wxs used for the reconstruction of its fallen 
upper part, actually 37 running meters out of 17O. These, however, 
because of their characteristic curvatures exhibited in their face, were 
instrumental in determining die shape of the upper part of the vault 
(Figs* 32* 33, and 34.)* When they were placed in their original posi¬ 
tion, they proved that the curvature of the vault from floor to top 
w^s not a continuous one, ns is usually drawn, but that toward the 
top k exhibits a change in curve, as indicated in Fig. 36. Dr. Siikas 
states that he noticed a similar change in the curvature of the vault 
of the Treasury of Atreus. The vault as restored is 12.96 meEcrs 
high and it covers a circular room 13.52 meters in diameter. The 
blocks employed for the construction of the vault are comparatively 
small (their depth is greater than their frontage) but the height of 
the lintel (0.65 meters), is continued around the vault by thirteen 
blocks, thus forming a wider bind in the masonry, relieving the 
uniformity of the courses and providing a firm base for the vault* 
In the floor of the north sector of the tholes an oval pit was dug at 
the time of its Construction, apparently to catch the water seeping 
through the hillside* An Underground drain, cut in the rode and 
passing under the threshold and the dromas 7 carried the water beyond 
the punas wall blocking the entrance to the dramas. 

It is again unfortunate that the tomb was emptied of its contents 
before the days of scientific investigation. In addition to a quantity 
of sherds, some fragments of two pithoi bearing a medallion decora¬ 
tion and made of dark gray stone, found by Mme. Sdiliemann in 
1S76 and Professor Krramopoullos in 1913, have survived* Three 
interesting finds were made rn the course of the investigation and 
study which are worth mentioning. At the time of its excavation a wall 
of poros stones, standing to a height of nearly five feet, was still 
blocking the doorway, proving that the custom of blocking the door^ 
way after the last burial was followed in the tholes tombs as well. 
In the dramas, at a point 5.50 meters from the facade, Tsuuiitas, in 
1892, discovered and colored an intact pit grave 2.75 meters long 
by 1/2Q meters wide and 0,46 meters deep, apparently belonging to 
a woman. Two richly carved ivory handles of bronze mirrors, oma- 
mi:nf* in gold leaf, and beads of various materials were found in the 
grave. In the summer of 1954, while Dr, Papademecriou and l were 
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investigating the new Grave Circle of Mycenae, we removed the fill 
to the south o£ that circle; it proved to have been the dump of a 
previous excavation. Its position seems to indicate that in all probability 
it was made up of the earth removed either by Mme. Schliuircinn or 
by Tsountas from the dramas of the Tomb of Clytcrruiestnt. Among 
Other objects found in this earth Were two carved gems, one of which 
bears the figure of an animal, and the other a design not only 
interesting liecause of lilt excellence of its workmanship but also 
important because of the subject represented. 

The second gem, of ctair chalcedony, is ltntoid in shape and 
measures 0.026 by 0.025 meters. The work is done in intaglio in a 
crisp and precise manner typical of Minoan-Mycenatan gem carving 
(Fig, 35). On an exergue, formed by repeated half-moon shapes, 
we have the representation of a female figure with arms bent and 
raised in the familiar Minoan attitude of blessing, tiding sidewise 
on a mythical animal with the muscular body of a lion and the hairy 
neck and head of an animal which looks tike that of a wild horse. 
The female figure with elaborately arranged hair is dressed in the 
Minnan fashion, with a tight girdle around her tiny waist, a tight 
bodire with the prominent breasts exposed, and a voluminous, a p- 
parently flounced skirt. There can be no doubt that a divinity is 
represented riding on a mythical, hybrid animal. The composition 
reminds one of the terracotta figurine in the collection of Mme. 
Stathatou, published by Doro Levi, and even more so uf the com¬ 
positions on a sealing frurn Aghia Triada and on the well known 
glass plaques from Dcndra found by Persson.* 1 

The third discovery was recently made by Professor H are- In the 
course of his excavations in 1952-1954, he uncovered smith of the 
Persia Fountain an ashlar porus wall which is now believed to have 
formed “the supporting wall which held up the bose of the mound 
of earth piled over the dome” of the tomb. It has been figured that 
the original mound, supported on the cast by the poros wall, must 
have had a radius of 25 meters, a figure which agrees with the e% 1- 
dence obtained for the mound which originally covered the treasury 
of Atreus. Apparently a good deal of that mound was destroyed by 
Veli Pasha and Lord Sligo, who are among the best known dcspoJlen, 
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gf Mycenat Professor Wacc further maintains that there is good 
reason to suppose chat this mound s not far from the Lion Gate, was 
pointed out 10 Pausanias as the “Tomb of Atreus. ir4A 

To our period belongs a third tholos tomb at Mycenae known 
to scholars as the Tomb of the Genii* but to the modern inhabitants 
of the site as the Tomb of Orestes. It was discovered and explored by 
Tsotmtas in 189b and h preserved in aJmost perfect condition. 47 It is 
located among a good number of chamber tomb? and is smaller and 
simpler in construction than the two we have discussed. Its dromes^ 
running from west to cast, is only 1 6*60 meters in kugth and 2.6b 
meter? In width. The diameter of it? preserved tholos at the doer is 
only 8,40 meters and the height of the vault about 8 merer*. On ita 
floor were found three grave pits* originally roofed with slab* of 
limestone and conglomerate* they as well an the thole? were found 
empty. Among the scattered fragments left by the dcspoikrsj T^ountas 
found some smail plaques of glass paste decorated with genii standing 
with beaked ewers before columns and pillars* apparently rrady to 
pour libations* 

Chamber tombs continued to be made and used until the end of 
the Mycenaean age. The (halos tomb of Clytemnestra built after the 
Treasury of Atreus and consequently dating from the end of the 
thirteenth century b.c. seems to be [he last erected at Mycenae, as 
far 25 WC now know. However* six other tholes tombs are known 
from the site, in addition to the three we have discussed* making a 
total of nine. The six are earlier than the period of the construction 
of the Cyclopean walls of [he Citadel and seem to prove tha[ the 
beginnings of tholos tomb construction go back, to the end of Late 
Hdladic I times at least A regular development of their construction 
is already indicated* a development which reached its highest point 
of perfection in the Treasury of Atreus and the Tomb of Clyiem- 
nestra. We are indebted to Professor Wace for the thorough study 
of the tholos tombs and their classification in three groups, each 
of which exhibits distinguishing characteristics in this progressive 
development.* 1 

To the first group, and in chronological order* belong the tombs 
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known as the Cyclopean, the Epano Phournos, and the Tomb of 
Aegisthos, dating according to Ware from about 15 so to 1460 b.c., 
from the end of the Late Helhdic I period to almost the middle of 
Late Heiladic II period. The lack of a relieving triangle, the building 
of the tholos in rubble masonry, and the Unlincd dromos walls are 
among the chief characteristics of the group. 

To the second group belong the Panaghia Tomb, the Kate 
Phnurnos, and the Lion Tomb. The appearance of the relieving 
triangle, the practice of dressing the stones employed in the construe* 
don of the vault, the lengthening of the dromas and the lining of its 
sides with rubble masonry, the Facing of the fa fide with ponK blocks 
(in two out of the three examples) form the characteristic features 
of this group. Professor Waoe dates this group from about 1460 to 
1400 b.c< I believe, however, that both the upper and the lower chron¬ 
ological limits should be altered^ the lower chronological limit of 
this group should be placed around i^CxD u.c. to allow ior die many 
innovations and developments which character 1 re it and to bring it 
in proper chronological relation to the third group, whose chronology 
is more or less known. 

To the third group, dating from shortly after t^OO to 1200 b.c., 
belong the tombs characterized by ashlar masonry in conglomerate 
which wc have discussed: the Tomb of the Genii, the Ircasury of 
Atrcus, and the Tomb of Clytemncstra. It should be anted that some 
scholars under the leadership of Sir Arthur F.vans have maintained 
that Lhc chronological sequence presented should be reversed: that 
the Treasury of Atreus and the Tomb of Clytemnestm must be placed 
at the beginning of the series, the tholos tombs with the more 
primitive features at the end as marking a gradual degeneration of 
the type,*® These assumptions have been disproved by Professor 
Wait, whose classification is based Upon well-established facts. 

Wc may now note that the latest tholm tomb at Mycenae known 
to us is that of Clytemncstra, dating from about 1 a 3 j B - c -* and ask 
the questions: Was the construction of tholos tombs abandoned after 
that date? where were the kings of Mycenae of the twelfth century 
buried? The definite answers to these questions are impossible to give 
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became we cannot exclude the possibility of discovering Still other 
tholo$ tombs at Mycenae in the future* The dramatic appearance of 
the new Circle of Mycenae in an area so well known is a clear warning 
against rash statements excluding future possibilities. \\ hen the date 
of the last tholes tomb was placed around tJOO b.o, the answers to 
our questions were more difficult since they involved two centuries. 
However, it we accept the dales proposed for the Treasury of Atreus 
and for the Tomb of Clytenuiotra, the period to be accounted for 
becomes much smaller and permits us to suggest that in the last 
century of the Mycenaean era, a century characterized by Foreign 
wars (the Trojan expedition} and internal Strife (the Feud over the 
death of Agamemnon) the ruling family of Mycenae used the royal 
graves, the thok* tombs, of its ancestors for the burial of its dead.” 

Neither the chamber nor the tholos tombs could have developed 
from the types used at Mycenae toward the end of the Middle 
llelhdk period. The characteristic graves of that period were the 
cist graves, apparently for the common people, and the shaft gravts, 
for the rulers, and neither could have served as a prototype. 

Professor WaCC has suggested that perliaps the chamber tombs 
were developed from Early I Ielladie rock shelters similar to those 
excavated at Zygouries, 11 as the chamber tombs of Crete seem to have 
developed from comparable rock shelters. Thus a mainland prototype 
was suggested. However, the Zygouries examples find few parallels 
thus far in the funereal architecture of the Early Hclladit period, 
and then the entire Middle Helladic period, of which the cist grave 
is characteristic, intervenes between them and the chamber tombs of 
the Mycenaean era. Sir Arthur Evans has naturally postulated a 
Mi man prototype, pointing out that in the cemetery of Mavro 
Speliu as early as the Middle Minoan If era the custom was current 
of deepening natural caves for burial use, 41 These, according to Pendle 
bury, “foreshadow” the construction of the later chamber tomb.;.” 
The earliest examples of the regular chamber tombs of Mavro Spelio, 
however, belong to the Into Minoari period’’ 1 and according to Sir 
Arthur Evans find their real prototypes in graves of the Middle 
Kingdom in Egypt. To Egyptian influence Person attributes the 
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beginning of the. chamber lomlj construction in the mainland of 
Greece, and in Egyptian rock-cut graves he finds the closest parallels."* 
There con be no doubt that toward the end of the Middle HelLadic 
period connections between Mycenae and Egypt were very dose, 
and that Egyptian practices influenced the burial customs of the 
Myeenacans. Professors Ware and Blegcn have recently shown that 
“more than eight times as many mainland (Hclladic) at Cretan 
(Minoan) vases are known from Egypt” dating from the Late 
Bronze I and II periods, from the sixteenth and the fifteenth cen¬ 
turies h.c.j m and the increasing number of funeral offerings placed 
in graves, the one example of embalming from Shaft Grave V, the 
death masks, the ostrich eggs, die Nilotic scenes on a Mycenaean 
dagger, and the like, indicate strong Egyptian influence. The sug¬ 
gestion is now made, and on good ground, that the gold found in 
the royal shaft graves of Mycenae was brought from Egypt." In view 
of the evidence available to date, we may feel safe in accepting 
Person’s suggestion that the chamber tombs of Mycenae arc derived 
from the Egyptian rock-hewn graves of the Middle Kingdom. 

The problem involving the tholos tombs is not so easily disposed 
of. The Minoan derivation of this typo, which enjoyed a brief 
pop ulari ty, is rapidly losing ground. Some scholars tried to see a 
similarity between the tholos tombs of Mycenae and the round 
ossuaries of Messrs of the Early to Middte Minoan Period. Bui 
Professor ManiuitoS has definitely proved that the ossuaries wcie 
not tholoi and that consequently they could not have served as 
prototypes for the Mycenaean specimens. At best they could be 
conceived of as foreshadowing only die Mycenaean Grave Circles. 
The tholos tomb found near Knrasos, and hailed as the prototype of 
the mainland tholoi, is proved to date from around 1500 «.c. f later 
than the earlier example of the first group of Mycenae. Hie other 
two tholoi from Crete—the tholos of Aghioi Theodoroi and that 
of Knossos—certainly belong to late Minoan II HI times. On the 
Other hand, the circular wcli-houj.es of Arkhancs, usually dated from 
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around 1580 could not very well have served as prototypes in 
spite of their early date, si nee Professor B logon has now proved that 
one of the tholoi of Mcsscnia, explored by Kourouniotcs, dates from 
the last phase of the Middle HelUdic period and consequently ante¬ 
dates the wells. Besides, as Sir Arthur Evans has conceded, the first 
three courses of the well-house have a “distinct outward slope 11 and 
there is no teal evidence indicating that the upper courses, now 
missing, inclined inward. 6 * There seems to be no doubt that the tholot 
of the mainland were not influenced by the funereal architecture of 
Crete, Nor do they seem to have been influenced by the graves of 
Spain, as has been suggested recently. In all probability cite thokfc 
tomb was created independently by the people of the mainland and 
constitute one of the characteristic developments of their architecture 

The latest discoveries at Mycenae may allow u$ to suggest a 
probable derivation, We have soon that toward the end of the Middle 
Hdladic period the common dst grave of that period was replaced 
by the chamber tomb, by a new type which had no antecedents in 
Greece, but apparently was derived from Egypt* The chamber tombs, 
however, were used by and for the people. The need for a spend 
type of sepulcher for the ruling families must have been felt as soon 
as the chamber tomb was put into use. That need was satisfied by the 
creation of the tholos tomb, which is also a rock-hewn sepulcher but 
of a different form. That form could not have been derived from 
Egypt, where we do not find tholoi t nor from Minoatt Crete. 1 believe 
that It was developed locally with the Grave Circle as a prototype. 

The chamber of the t hoi ns tomb, meant for important persons, 
was made in the specific form of the Grave Circles, within which 
their equally important ancestors were buried before them- The 
Grave Circles were open to the sky, and one could imagine that the 
sky over them formed a majestic vault. Similarly, the corbel vaults of 
the tholoi added impressiveness and a monumental qualify to ehi: 
sepulcher worthy of the dignity and power of the ruling family- 
Certainly, the low, irregular took usually found in the chamber tombs 
could not have served that purpose. The round chamber hewn in the 
rock, in imitation of Egyptian practices, and shaped in the form o£ 
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the Grave Circles—to be differentiated from the graves of the com¬ 
mon people—was coveted over with a corbel vault over which earth 
was poured to form a mound following the custom of pouring earth 
over the shaft graves. Corbelling does not seem to be an element 
foreign to the Structural system of the He I hid ic World. Tsountas, in 
his early excavations of the cemetery of Syros, discovered what may 
be termed circular graves roofed over by a primitive corbel vault 
made of unworked stones.* 1 ' At the cemetery' of Aghios KosmaS, we 
found a few roughly circular graves similarly roofed on the corbel 
principle .* 1 Of course, these examples date from the Early Hdladtc 
period, but they are not so far removed from Mycenaean times, since 
the graves of Aghios K os mas should be placed at the very end of the 
period, while there is every reason to believe that the latest graves 
from Syros may be placed in the early years of the Middle Helladic 
eraj and then it is reasonable to assume that corbelling as a structural 
device continued after that. It is interesting, furthermore, to note 
that the primitive vaults of Syros and of Aghios Kosma* were built 
of small irregular stones and that the early tholos tombs of Mycenae 
exhibit vaults built similarly of rubble masonry. 

In the three early examples of tholos tombs at Mycenae—the 
Cyclopean, the Epano Phournos, and the Iomb of Aegisthos we 
find no shafts or pits cut in the floor reminiscent of the shafts within 
the Grave Circles. Will the absence of such shafts prove prejudicial 
to our suggestion? I do not think so. The large round room was 
constructed to take the place of the shafts, and with the door of the 
tholos walled Up and the dramas filled in, the placing of the body 
on the floor was considered adequate. After all, the common people 
of Mycenae in the Middle Hclladic period, and in the days when 
the ruling class laid their dead in shaft graves, buried their dead in 
cists made of slabs or in shallow pits Cut in the rockj but when they 
adopted the rock chambers they merely laid their dead on the floor 
and not in cists as they used to. Of course, pits are found in Mycenae, 
and in chamber tombs, but the earliest seem to belong to Late 
Helkdic II times, to a time when we have pits in the tholos tombs 
as well." Well made shafts are known from the tholos tomb of Kato 
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Phoumos and the Lion Tomb (to limit oumilvcs to Mycenae) both 
belonging to the second group of thoJoi, and from the Tomb of the 
Genii. Many of the shafts in the chamber tombs were used as charnel 
pits where the bones were thrown or packed; some, for the burial of 
an individual of peculiar distinction. It seems that in the tholoi, pits 
were used for the burial of such an individual and some for the storing 
of the funeral offerings, Roth were thus disposed so as to avoid 
future disturbances and even casual spoliation when the tholo? wa*i 
made ready to receive other and later occupants. It should, of course,, 
be emphasized once more that none of the tholei at Mycenae were 
found undisturbedj aJt were completely cleared in the past5 that 
only the tholes tomb of Dcndra survived in its original state, and that 
definite conclusions based on one ca&e are impossible. 

We may finally remark rhat some of the Late Mycenaean III 
graves of the cemetery of Elenris, which from their construction 
appear to have belonged to important people, possess a circle of large 
stones enclosing the area of the sepulcher/ 1 It is tempting to sec in 
these circles the degeneration of the Lholos tomb, and the relapse, 
after many centuries, to the circle from which the the Ira was derived. 

The suggestion that the tholos and chamber tombs and their con 
rents mark a departure and a change from earlier burial habits, 
indicating a change of dynasty or an infiltration of people, does not 
seem to be valid. To avoid repetition, we shall consider the suggestion 
after we have studied the shaft graves of Mycenae, and their position 
in the evolution of burial customs in the mainland of Greece. 

,a PAE t 195a, p . 6 S, 
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GRAVE CIRCLE A AND ITS 
SHAFT GRAVES 


Tjie year 1876 wa% as we have seen* a memorable one in the history 
of archaeological research* because in that year Hein rich Schlicmann 
discovered and explored Grave Cirde A of Mycenae, Relieving 
firmly in the historicity of the passage in Pausanias, he attributed 
the five shaft graves he explored to Agamemnon and his associates, 
who were murdered with him on his return from Troy, I-aicr excava¬ 
tions proved that the graves had nothing to do with the legendary 
kingj but this did not detract from the great importance of Schlie- 
majin ? M discovery, for bix work at Mycenae opened Up a new field of 
research and brought mythical Greece within the orbit of early 
history. The story of the discovery 1 and the fabulous contents of the 
graves have been told and described in a number of monographs by 
the most distinguished students of antiquity, beginning with Schlie- 
mann himself. 1 It will therefore l>u necessary to mention only the 
outstanding basic facts regarding them stud to elaborate only certain 
controversial points* 

Circle A is lorated ta the south of the Lion Gate, Its area is sur¬ 
rounded by a parapet made largely of slab of shelly sandstone set 
vertically and placed in a double row at a distance of 1.35 meters 
from each Other (Fig. 37). This interval between rows was filled with 
earth and small stones and was roofed over by slabs of the same shelly 
sandstone under which were placed wooden bcama resting in almost 
rectangular socket* (Fig, 38)* The purpose of the beams was perhaps 
to keep the vertical dabs In position rather than to support the hori¬ 
zontal roof dabs. Thus was formed a solid circular wall, 0,92 to i,j2 
meters high and 1.35 meters thick, enclosing an area 27,50 meters in 
diameter P In that enclosed area and alongside the cast fcide a narrow 
pavement of slabs was disclosed forming a margin at the foot of the 

1 We falvt alffcufy referred ta tW jnrW h&Atam , they u well ai dtl ten irr fuuml 
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parapet walL In lhe north section of the enclosure, at a short distance 
from the Lion Gate, we have a wdl-ouistructed entrance way 2.50 
meters in width and 3.63 meters in length, with long rectangular 
enclosures of upright parallel slabs standing for the door jambs and 
on either side of the threshold, which was made of three large blocks 
of shelly sandstone. No door dosed the opening (Figs. 37 and 38}* 

The slabs employed for the construction of the eastern section oF 
the parapet average r + 0J meter- in height and were laid in the rode 
which Fills hern worked to receive them, while those of the western 
section are taller, measuring 1.60 meters in height, and, are. set on a 
supporting wall which, because of the abrupt falling off of the rocky 
ground, attains a maximum height of some 5.50 meters. This sup¬ 
porting wall also served to retain the artificial terrace enclosed by the 
parapet and seems to be formed of two sections* The distinction was 
made by Tsounta-s when he uncovered die wall to its rock bedding 
in 1 891. He then found out that the wall “is vertical to a height of 
5 feet and thence slopes inward/ 15 exhibiting a batter of about 7> 
degrees. According to Professor Wacc, “the vertical part was prolxtbly 
intended to be covered by soil on its outside. On the other hand that 
above it was intended to stand free,” hence t he batter.’ In view of the 
evidence yielded by the new Grave Circle, Tsountas 1 interpretation 
that the vertical part ^is probably a remnant of the older foundation 
wail on which the present one was afterwards built* 1 seems to be 
nearer the truth. The batter of the kter wall may have been con¬ 
ceived as necessary since it served os a retaining wail as well for the 
later terrace of the Grave Circle, The height of the older wall which, 
according to Tsountaa, reaches only “five feet/* and according to 
Professor Ware, “never more than a meter high/* corresponds well 
with the preserved height of the enclosing wall of the new Circle, 
and even with the height of the parapet of Grave Circle A Still 
standing within the Citadel. Its construction, in stones and not in 
slabs, again agrees with that exhibited by the enclosing wall of the 
new Circle. Like the latter* the lower verticil wall docs not $ecm to 
have acted as a refining wall, but merely as an enclosing wall, and to 
have followed the formation of the sloping ground. It k Interesting 
to note that the vertical Wall exhibits only one row of stones. That 
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is the type of construction employed for the encircling wall of Grave 
Circle B with stones used only to form the outer and inner faces and 
the interval between filled with smaller stones, pcbbEes, and earth, 
a type of construction which is reputed in a more elaborate form in 
the double wall of vertical dabs of Grave Circle A* It seems that in 
the Jdw vertical wall we have the remnants of the original circle which 
enclosed the shaft graves found by Schliemann, a wall which, J 
bclkve, was not built at a later date to enclose a given number of 
graves* but which was built to enclose an area within which shaft 
graves were to be cut as need arose. 

The shaft graves of Mycenae have no architectural character and 
can be defined as rectangular oblong trenches or shafts cut vertically 
and deeply in the earth and the rock under it. The smallest measures 
3*00 by 3,50 meters, the largest 4*50 by £40 meters, while their 
depth varies from 1 to 3 or 4 meters. Their sides to a given height 
above their floor, ranging from O.75 to 1.50 meters, are lined with 
nibble walls, which reduce the sbe of the grave at its bottom and 
which were apparently built in connection with the construction of 
the roof. That construction was not understood either by Sehlientann 
or Stamatakes, but suggested by DSrpfcId on the basis of oral 
information. It is now proved correct by the new evidence obtained 
in Circle B. According to DSrpfeld, a number of beams were placed 
from rubble wail to rubble wall, to support stone slabs which formed 
the roof.* A number of shelly sandstone blocks found by SchJinmann 
over some graves were regarded as roof slabs j however, these are too 
heavy to have been used in that capacity* and wc should rather 
believe that small and thin stabs of slate were employed for that 
purpose, similar to those found in the newly excavated shifr graves, 
of Circle R. The roof therefore stood at a Small elevation from the 
floor of the grave and thus the bodies were placed in an empty area 
and were not covered with earth. The comparative disturbance of the 
skeletons and of their funeral offerings noticed by Schliemann and 
attributed to a hasty and Eire less buna] was apparently caused by 
the collapse of the roof when the wooden beams had decayed- Over 
the roof, earth was poured to fill the shaft and over the earth on the 
top, as a rule, rectal or other grave markers were placed. 

The floors of the graves were covered with pebbles and on them 
the bodies were placed, sometimes in a contracted attitude. Around 
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them their funeral offerings were arrayed. Nu real evidence indicating 
cremation was obtained and, in spite of Schliemanji^ statements and 
DorpfcMV in gen it jus explanations, the bodies were Certainly inhumed 
and not burned” or “toasted.” 1 In one instances In Grave V, a body 
seems to have been preserved by embalming* In the six shaft graves 
the remains of nineteen persons were found, of which twelve seem to 
have been men, four women, and two children. With the exception of 
Grave II, in which one skeleton was found, the shaft's contained from 
two to five bodies* Grave ITT contained the skeletons nf throe women 
and two children, but those of two women were found in Grave IV 
along with the skeletons of three men, and consequently we cannot 
conclude that women were buried separately. From the evidence 
obtained, it is dear that no definite orientation for the bodies was 
observed and that none was required* In Grave VI the bones of the 
earlier occupant of the grave were brushed aside to make room fur 
the final burial* 1 

A brief note should bo added regarding the rich funeral offerings 
found in the graves. Comparatively few vases were reported among 
these, but a goodly number of bronze swords and daggers- Of the 
former, most Interesting are the swords with engraved decoration on 
their blades* of the latter, the daggers, from Graves IV and V, un 
whose bronze blades inlaid designs in various precious metals were 
revealed. Some of these weapons may have been wrapped in linen 
or may even have had a scabbard of linen decked with gold buttons, 
since Schlicmann often mentions the discovery of linen shreds found 
with swords. The handles of die sword* were apparently made of 
perishable material and consequently did not survive, but in one 
instance the gold sheathing of a handle was discovered j it comes from 
Grave IV and exhibit* a cylindrical gold hilt of cut w-ork ending in 

4 PorpklU, W.j if Vcrbrflnjiuiig unJ ttntniunj tJcr Toten im aJi« GrirchefilaJld/' 
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dragon!/ heads below the top ul the blade/ Originally this was 
though e to have been the top of a scepter, but its use as eovt:r for a 
hilt is now established* Spearheads, arrow paints, and broad and long 
blades, which must have served as knives, were among the objects 
found by the skeletons of men. No remnants of shields or other 
pieces of armor wtirc discovered, although breastplates made of gold 
foil arc arnnng the finds and the so-called Gatrme&sQ&ilterj which are 
rafccn to indicate die existence of leather leggings. 1 Alsu from Grave l t 
we have Hakes of boar tusks which apparently covered the surface 
of a helmet ^milir to that of Mcriuncs described in rhe Iliad \ x 1 261- 
265) and illustrated by a number of ivory carvings/" Gold masks 
were laid in graves of irtcflj a total of five were found in Graves IV 
and V j and, according to Sehlkmann, over the faces of the deceased, n 
Thinner and summarily rendered masks covered the feces □! the 
two children in Grave II 1 ^ whose bodies were also wrapped in gold 
foil. Women apparently were no* given masks, but elaborate diadems 
and bands decorated their heads* A variety of hairpins kept the bands 
in position,, while other pins, some of which exhibit heads in rock 
Ervstilj originally thought by Scbliemann tti have been scepters kept 
their clothes in proper position* Of the pinw which might have been 
worn as jewelry wo may mention the silver pin with the gold pendant 
from Grave 111 , which Professor Marinates explains as "an elaborate 
symbol, which expresses the wish for happiness and long years for 
kingdoms and kings.™ 

To women in the main belong discs of gold leaf bearing on their 
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fact: elaborate design* fa repousse work, since some joq pieces were 
found in Grave ill where women and children were buried. Thirty 
seven discs and twenty-one fragments come from Grave V, which was 
used for the burial of three men. Some of these discs, only o,o6 meters 
in diameter bear holes for attachment - t others hear traces of tome 
sticky' material by means of which they were glued on the article they 
decorated. Originally it was believed that they were applied to the 
garment of women or to the shrouds in which they were enveloped, 
a practice indicated even by Biblical references: “Ye daughters of 
Israel, weep over Saul, who clothed you in scarlet, who put ornaments 
of gold upon your apparel,” exhorts the writer of II Samuel I; 24- 
La ter, Stats, in an interesting study, tried to prove that these discs, 
as well as the masks and some of the diadems, were used to decorate 
wooden coffin® in which the bodies were laid, 11 He further pointed out 
that a good many bronze naik were found in the graves and that ill 
the cross-shaped rosettes we have a central nail, which in one example 
measures O.05 meters. Staes* theory was revived and vigorously 
ported lately by Persson /* Karo's examination of the evidence, how- 
eve r, tm proved conclusively that iso wooden coffins were employed 
in the shaft graves explored by Schiiemami. ]a That conclusion is 
now strengthened by the results obtained in the excavation of Circle B; 
a total of twenty four graves were excavated in that Circle, of which 
at least fourteen are typical shafts. Traces of coffins were not found 
in those graves although special attention was given to the possibility 
of thdr existence. Furthermore, Schlicmann observed that some of 
these discs were found under the skeletons, an impossible position If 
the discs decorated a coffin. And then, if the ma^ks as well as the 
discs were used to adorn coffins, wr ought to find them both, wherever 
the masks were revealed- Yct^ in Grave IV, where three masks were 
found, no discs or cros^rosettes with nails were revealed. It seems 
reasonable to conclude that the gold discs were applied to garments, 
as a rule to women 1 * apparel, and occasionally to men's clothing. 
That gold ornaments were attached to men's clothing is proved by 
the last burial in Grave Nu of The new Circle, Under the jaw of the 
skeleton a gold band was found, which evidently decorated the upper 
end of the garment in whidi that person wns buried. Around the 
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wrists of the man’s skeleton of Grave Iota, gold bands were found 
which originally were sewn to the garment worn by that man. And in 
Grave OniLcron, among the, funeral offerings belonging to the woman 
buried last in that grave, is a iMsa-rosette of gold-sheet with a central 
railhead reminiscent of the crosses from the shaft graves within the 
CitackL No traces of a wooden coffin were found in that grave. We 
believe that the evidence is now definite, that all these objects of 
gold foil were used as applied decoration for the clothes in which the 
bodies were deposited in the graves. 

Gold and silver cups were laid by the side of both men and women. 
Of these the most attractive is the gold cup with the doves reminiscent 
of Nesrort “beauteous cup’ 1 xi T 632-635) and the silver goblet 

with inlaid plant motives in gold. With the cups should be mentioned 
three rhytons from Grave IV: the gold ma.sk of a liim head, the silver 
rhyton trimmed in gold in the form of a hull’s head* and the frag¬ 
ment of the funnel shaped silver rhyion with the siege scene*” Gold 
rings with carved bczcl^ beads of agate, sardonyx, amethyst, amber, 
gold foil cut in the shape of a triple shrine or a garmented lady, 
earrings and a bracelet, gold plates decorated in repuuEic which once 
covered wooden boxes, a great number of buttons in gold, and gold 
bands of various sizes, are among the rich funeral offerings of the 
graves- In addition, we have a number of vessels of almost pure 
copper per cent copper)j white the sword? are of bronze (66 

per cent copper and 13 per cent tin). Indeed, no richer graves have 
been explored in Greece, and Schlicmann’a finds will perhaps remain 
the outstanding single discovery in Greek archaeological research. 

Above the shaft graves, Sdihcmann found a number of stcbl at 
different levels- On the upper strata he found seventeen h eleven of 
which were sculptured* The relation ut these Ftclai to the graves over 
which they were placed remains uncertain. According to Sehlichardt, 
the plain Etclai were placed over the graves of women, while the 
sculptured ones were used for men- Heurilcy believes that the plain 
stclai were erected at the time of the leveling of the terrace of the 
Cirric to take the place of sculptured stclai which had been de 
stroyedA 1 The discovery of unsculpturcd stclai over the bhalt graves 
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of the new Circle B, where nr> leveling or replacing of sec hi occurred, 
seems to make the suggestion untenable. The unsoulptured stelai from 
Circle B were found over Graves Gamma and Ofnicrcmj in the former 
the skeleton of a woman was found with three others belonging to 
monj in the latter, remains of women alone were revealed The new 
discoveries seem Eo strengthen Sdmdtard^s theory, which, however, 
still cannot be proved completely. Some of the unsailptured stdai 
could have been, covered with painted stucco in a manner similar to 
what we find on a Jatcr side discovered by Tsountas in one of the 
chamber tombs he excavated. ]B The stucco and color could have 
disappeared during their Jong years of exposure. But this too is an 
hypothesis which cannot be proved* 

Heurtley divides the sculptured stelai stylistically into three 
classes. 311 To the first, and presumably earliest, belong some fragments 
of poros on which the design is rendered by deep incisions To the 
second belong most of the stelai, made of slabs of shelly sandstone, 
and bearing a design cut out of the background in a technique rtminis- 
cent of wood carving. To the third belongs stele No, 1429, found over 
Grave V, the most advanced technically and with the strongest 
Minoan influence. In all the three types the work seems primitive 
and much inferior so that noticed on gems and objects decorated in 
repousse, and because of that it has been suggested that the sculptured 
stela! as well were covered with stucco and color. There is no evidence 
that will prove the truth of this suggestion. 

Ir is generally assumed that Ehe subjects portrayed on these sculp¬ 
tured stelai are scenes of war or hunting. I believe chat 1 have proved 
that they are representations of chariot races, perhaps hdd in honor 
of the deadr 1 The charioteer?; are not equipped with the appropriate 
weapons for either war or the cha^e We have representation of the 
latter on Ehe bezel of a gold ring from Grave IV, and there a chari¬ 
oteer and a hunter mount the chariot. 81 In connection with the 
representation of the chariot scene on stele No. 14iff, found owr 
Grave V, we may now add an explanation of the position of the sword 
which has puzzled uchnlora for a long time. Schuchardt observed long 
ago that 11 the sword is not budded on the man's wrist, but hangs by 
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the side of the chariot box. But in that case the bos is much higher 
than what we should expert** from other representation*." When 
we recall that the Homeric cub-iam was lu suspend Uie sword from 
the shoulder (Il&tt r xi, agff. etc), we shall not find it impossible to 
see on the stele a warrior whose sword is strapped to the shoulder. 

With the exception of the $tde over Grave III, which was “fastened 
with horizontal slabs/* all standing stdai were merely placed in the 
earth and apparently their sculptured face was turned towards the 
west. Since no definite rule uf orientation Was observe d in thi laying 
of tlie dead, this position of the steki is generally accepted to have 
been imposed by the original approach and entrance to the circle, by 
the rood which originally led to the Citadel and bypassed the area. 

In addition to the steki found at different levds, Schliemann 
brought to light :t circular well like construction which is usually 
known as the “alter* 1 of the shaft graves. The occurrence of this 
structure has been taken, to prove that a cult was practiced in honor 
of the buried kings and in the Circle itself. Ill nay study on the “Cult 
of the Dead in Hdkdk Times/* 0 1 did not scrutinize as carefully 
as I should have the general belief in the existence uf such a cult 
within the Circle but tried to offer a plausible explanation. 1 argued 
that the MycenaeanS could have believed that a few chosen individuals 
were fated not to end the same way as the common man, hut were 
allowed to have an interest in and to influence the fife of the living 
even after their bodies had decomposed, It was natural, perhaps, to 
assume that an exceptional prince, with a life filled with benevolent 
arts or mighty deeds, a prince who in actual fife was SO different from 
and hj much above the avenge man, should be treated differently 
after death, that he should be allowed to come to the he ip of the 
people to whose service he had devoted his fife. Such a l^fiei , perhaps 
is reflected in a few r instances in the Homeric poems. The Dbskourui 
were favored with a special arrangement, and Menelaos was not fated 
to end his existence in Hades, but was to be transported to the b.lysian 
Fields. And again 1 supposed that the cult could have been introduced 
in imitation of Egyptian practices. 

However, a careful reexamination of the available evidence and 
a study of the formation of the ground of the Circle led me to 
conclude that the so-called circular altar had nothing to do with a 
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cult of the dead. It was found over the fourth shift grave, and 
consequently it is connected with that grave and not with all of them. 
Professor KerttmopaulW suggestion that originally it was placed 
over the rocky top of the small cave he explored is conjectural and 
does not correspond with Sthliemann^ records.™ My suggestion that 
the altar, like some of the stetai, was reassembled on top of the soli 
of the circular area, is unsubstantiated by the known facts* It is 
definitely stated that Srhlicmann found the structure at a depth of 
26 feet from the surface. Three feet below it he found the floor of the 
grave, and this at a depth of 33 feet below the surface. When we 
recall that the height of the altar was 4 feet, wc realize that there 
is no discrepancy in Sthhenaanift measurements: {26 + 4+3“ 33 ^ 
He ha$ also recorded that the debris reached a height of 9 to 10 feet 
above the top of the parapet enclosing the circular area. The height 
of the parapet ranges from 3 to J feet, and consequently die floor 
of the enclosed area at the level of its threshold must be placed at a 
depth of at the mo&it [4 to 15 feet below the surface before excavation. 
But the tup of the altar was found 26 feet below the surface and 
consequently at least 11 feet below the floor of the enclosed area, 
which certainly proves that Ebe altar was covered below 1 a deep layer 
of earth at the time when the parapet was constructed, that conse¬ 
quently k could not have been used fur cult purposes when the Grave 
Circle took the shape known io us. It seems more probable that it 
served the burial ritual. Professor Marinates has recently drawn 
attention to the clay pipes through which offerings were poured into 
the Sumerian royal graves before the area was completely covered 
over, and compares them to the altar over Grave IV. JI We may point 
out the “buthrus 11 found by Soteriades in the Middle Helhdic mound 
of Dmchmani” as a Greek parallel to the practice- 

The condition of the small cave between Graves IV and I, explored 
by Professor Kerarrtupouilos, could not prove the existence of such a 
cult, at least not when the area was enclosed by the parapet wall. The 
excavator states that it wus mostly filled with earth in which sherds 
of all periods, from the Middle to the end of the Late Hdladic 
period, w ere mixed and that k was not filled by Schliemann during hk 
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excavation, but that it contained an ancient fill. The cave ceroid have 
been filled up only at the time of the artificial leveling of the area* 
this in turn would indicate that it was filled up and under a deep layer 
of earth when the parapet wall restricting the area was constructed, 
and consequently it could not have been used as a center of a cult in 
Late Helkdic III times. Thus the reexamination of the available 
data definitely shows that we have no evidence proving the existence 
of a cult for the dead in Grave Circle A. lsountas, in his initial study 
of Mycenaean culture, excluded the possibility of ft cult and expressed 
the view that a mound was erected over the entire area supported at 
the base by the parapet walk 17 His view' of the existence of a mound 
has been proved untenable;, there can be no doubt that the circular 
area could be entered through the open entrance way t but his exd union 
of a cuk is certainly correct. 

No stratified fill was disclosed over the shaft graves* but pottery 
of all periods, from the Middle Helbdk to the dosing era of the 
Late Holla die period* dark, red, and loose earth, animal hones and 
some human,, stones and slabs, were found indiscriminately piled over 
the shafts. The animal bones are certainly the remnants of funeral 
meats held after each interment The human buncs, which gave rise 
lo the theory of the practice of human sacrifices* apparently belonged 
to other disturbed graves. The mixture of pottery, earth, and stones 
is no longer a mystery, but cm be easily explained, and in fact helps 
to decipher the history of the circular area* That history is closely 
allied to the date of the parapet which encloses the area and with 
the function of the cast section of the Circle. 

The eastern half of the circular area now appear* free of grave*. 
Professor Marinates has suggested that this free section had a 
“religious destination: for the carrying out of the cult for fnc dead s> j 
that even “a ?mall shrine, not unlike perhaps the shrines pictured in 
gold foil from Grave* III and HP stood there * Professor Wacc, on 
the other hand, believes that the eastern area was leveled off at the 
time of the rearrangement of the Circle, that originally shallow graves 
cut in the rock might have been there. Above and on the rocky ledge 
to the side of Grave III Schumann found a grave containing three 
skeleton^ and Stamatakes cleared at least four additional graves cut 
in the rock and in the eastern section.*’ In the New Circle B, smaller 
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graven cut in the rock or even in the earth were found among the 
shaft graves, proving that some cists, insignificant from the point of 
view of construction and offerings* were inputted in the circular area. 
In view of Lhe lack of evidence indicating the existence of a cult of 
the dead in Mycenaean times* we find it difficult to accept the sug¬ 
gested shrine and would rather follcaw the belief that the present 
appearance of the eastern section h due to the leveling done at the 
time of the rearrangement of the circular area. 

Professor Ware, after careful investigation and study of the re¬ 
mains* has concluded that the double ring parapet is not contemporary 
With the shaft graves. When the Lion Gate and the Cydopean wall 
to the south of it were constructed, the area of the shaft graves was 
rearranged find was enclosed by the ring walk Then tiie eastern section 
was cleared nnd leveled off and the earth from it and ocher material 
brought from the outside were used to fill the western half and bring 
it to almost the same level as that of the eastern; the retaining west 
wall wax constructed, a good number of stelai were raised to the new 
level* and the entrance io the enclosure was placed on the north 
section, toward the Lion Gate, This rearrangement and artificial 
leveling would explain the juxtaposition of sherds belonging to 
different periods. 3 ® These conclusions have found wide acceptance. 
Recently, however, they have been questioned by Professor Marinates, 
who maintains that the parapet made up of the double row of vertical 
dabs is contemporary with the shaft graves. 11 The mixed stratification* 
or the lack of it, he attributes to the digging of the ground imposed 
by successive burials* to the disturbances caused by the Liter construe 
tion of the Cydopean wall and of the Granary between it and the 
circular area, and to the transference of the cut ranee way from the 
western to Lhe northern section of the Circle after the erection of 
the Lion Gate. He further points out that under the northern 
threshold slab of Grave Circle A* Early and Middle Hclladic (but 
only one Lice Helkdk) sherds were found; that the material of the 
slabs employed for the erection of the double ring is the same as that 
used for the stelai; that material is nowhere etse used and does not 
seem to be local. ^It would be very' difficult to imagine,” Professor 
Marinates states, "that the king who two and a half centuries later 
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surrounded Mycenae with walls made special archaeological re¬ 
searches to find, (and um: for the parapet) the same material used for 
the sEclaij the shelly sandstone which had fallen into disuse Jong ago." 

The argument based on the material is now strengthened by the 
fragments of steki found in the new Circle B, which are of the same 
shelly sandstone or of poros* It is true that, with the exception of 
a few steps of the Grand StaircLLsc of the Palace, nowhere else in 
Mycenae, in the construction of the Palace or of the tombs, does that 
material seem to have been used; and it is equally true that the 
provenance of that stone is unknown. It is supposed to be derived 
from the area of Clconac, and Professor Marinates writes that the 
stone is reported “to exist in the area between the Isthmus and 
Corinth but deep below the surface and is found only during die 
cutting for wells." One wonders whether stone would have been 
carted from such great distances in the dosing years of the Middle 
Hclladsc period. Is it not possible to supple that in Mycenae too 
and in strata deep bdow the sod shelly sandstone hi to be found? 
that accidental discoveries some centuries apart will account for its 
use in die Circle and in different periods! 1 Otherwise* how can we 
explain die shelly sandstone used in the construction of the steps of 
the Grand Staircase? 

We are on easier ground when we consider thu argument of the 
pottery found below the northern block of the threshold and that 
from the eastern section of die enclosed area. If w T e assume that the 
area was telescoped before the construction of the parapet, we i^n 
easily account for thc*c sherds. In such an operation the upper layers 
are always removed3 this would be especially true in the Instance of 
the enclosed area* where even the rocky surface of the eastern half 
of the circle seems to have been cut away. The sherds below the 
threshold block arc easily explained It is generally accepted that the 
north entrance, with its doorposts and threshold, was constructed at 
the time of the building of the Lion Gate- Before the threshold blocks 
could be laid,, the ground below them had to be prepared and leveled. 
During that operation the topmost fill* containing later sherds, could 
have been removed. On the other hand* Lite Helladic III pottery 
was found in and around the retaining west wall of the Circle* 
proving, according to Professor Wace, that the retaining wall should 
be regarded “only slightly later in date than the building of the Lion 
Gate." Also, Lam Hdladit U1 sherds were found in the fill between 
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the vertical slabs of the eastern sector and bdow the preserved roof 
slabs. 11 * The evidence of the pottery scents to indicate a late date for 
Grave Circle A, and its enclosing parapet. 

It has been suggested that the construction of the Cyclopean wall 
and of the Granary, and the transference to die north of the entrance, 
may account for the discovery of sherds of all periods in the fill of 
the Circle- That suggestion seems to us improbable* for even if it 
could explain the Jack of stratification in the entire area* a task which 
seems to us Impossible, it would still have to account fur the late 
sherds found by Professor KcramapooIIos in the hollow or cave 
between Shaft Graves I and IV* and for the two terracotta figurines 
found by Schliemann in Crave I. Both the Grave and the hollow are 
in the middle of the Circle and are removed from the area of opera¬ 
tions. In Graves V and VI, which were exposed to the building 
activity, nu intrusive Late Heiladic elements seem to have been found. 
Of course, Schliemann believed that the middle body in Grave V had 
been robbed, an act which could be considered as an intrusion made 
at the time of the building operations. But that conclusion perhaps was 
prompted by the lack of rich ornaments which he could associate 
with that body* For if a theft had occurred it had to take place either 
after the roof of the grave had raved in and all the bodies were 
covered with earth or before thu raving in of the roof* when all three 
bodies would have been exposed to view* in the former case it would 
be difficult to see how the despotler could have dug the earth covering 
One body only and could have reached its funeral offerings without 
completely ruining the skeletal remains—a process so delicate even 
for an experienced archaeologist. In the latter case it will remain 
unexplained why the adjacent bodies, whose rich offerings would be 
visible, were left intact. It is indeed possible to assume that the 
despoiling occurred in the course of die burial of the last person 
interred, but in that rase its significance to our problem is nil. I think 
that the consideration of the available evidence would indicate that 
if the second body was despoiled the event must have occurred before 
the grave was Emily dosed, and not at i later period, during the 
building activities, of Late Helkdic 111 times. 

The construction of the parapet will give m reason to pause, 
especially if we compare it to that of the wall of the new Circle B, 
The latter is built of large stones irregularly placed in a system 
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which could be termed “primitive Cyclopean.” The double dab roofed 
constr uction seems to us very advanced for the closing years of the 
Middle Helladic period. The elaborate emrancevray with its> rcctangu- 
Jar stdcpnstSj r e-railing the deep doorways of the iholos tombs, CRH 
hardly be considered as the work of Middle Helkdic builders. Of 
course, that construction was built when the entranceway was trans¬ 
ferred in Late Helkdic lit rimes from the west section of the Circle; 
but then the question would arise: what was the form of the original 
entrance way? IF we assume it to have been similar to the later con¬ 
struction on the north side, then again the objection that it is too 
advanced structurally will become pertinent. If wc figure out that the 
original entrance way was a mere opening between simply terminated 
side walls, then wc have to account for the extra slabs of shelly 
sandstone wed for the construction of the later entranceway and its 
threshold. In that case wc have tD Face the objection based on the 
material used both for the stclai and the parapet. If additional slab 
of shelly sandstone could be found in later years for the entrance, 
one would think that they could be found and used for the entire 
Circle, 

There is another detail which points toward a later date far the 
parapet, Wc have noticed that originally wooden beams were placed 
between the vertical slab of the double ring and immediately below 
the roofing slabs. The ends of these beams rested in almost rectangu¬ 
lar sockets cut on top of the vertical slabs, We find a similar dowel 
hole on top of the gypsum skb with the legs of a bull (in the British 
Museum), which seems to belong to the Treasury of Anxus." The 
skb with the bull therefore belongs to about iejo n,c. I* it possible 
to believe that the same type of dowel hole was employed hoth in the 
Late Helkdic I and in the Late Helladic III periods, that its use 
lasted from at least 1580 to 1250 *-c., for over three centuries? 

Because of all the questions raised, I believe that wc shall be nearer 
the truth if we accept Professor Wace's conclusions that the double 
ring wall of slabs is not contemporary with the shaft graves; that at 

the time of the construction of the west section of the Cyclopean wall 
and of the Lion Gate the area of the shaft grave- was rearranged; 
that the level of its surface was then raised; that some of the stelai 
were recrerted un that level; and that the double ring parapet was 
constructed to enclose the area set aside as the cemetery of the enriy 
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kings of Mycenae. However, these conclusions have to be modified in 
one small detail. The double ring of slabs does not seem to have been 
the first wall which was built around the area of the shaft graves. 
As we have seen, an original circular wall enclosed their area, similar 
to that found beyond the walls. To that original circle belongs the 
vertical wall disclosed on its west side. On that original was con¬ 
structed the later retaining west wall on which the vertical slabs were 
set. Where such retaining was not necessary, the original wall was 
removed and replaced by the double row of slabs. The existence of a 
circular wall contemporary with the shaft graves, and as a matter of 
fact somewhat older, is indicated, I believe, by the way in which the 
later parapet encloses the area without infringing upon any of the 
shaft graves. Of course, it goes over the north side of Grave VI, but 
it does not cross its interior. It will be hard to explain how this 
enclosing of graves deeply buried in the soil, whose sides and area 
were not exactly defined, could be accomplished so neatly unless we 
postulate an earlier original circular wall which enclosed them, a 
wall which could be seen at one time and which wherever needed 
was employed as a foundation for the later retaining base of the 
parapet. 

Finally, we shall consider the date of the rearranging of the 
Circle area, and whether or not the area was considered a heroon. 
The date of the rearrangement, of course, is closely allied with the 
date of the west section of the Cyclopean wall and of the Lion Gate. 
It is evident that the Cyclopean wall at that point develops a curve 
concentric to the Circle which ties the two together (Fig. 7). But we 
have seen that the date of this construction remains in doubt. Professor 
Wace places the construction of the Cyclopean wall and of the Lion 
Gate from about 1350 to 1330 b.c. To the same general date he 
assigns the final establishment of the Grave Circle. Other scholars 
suggest a later date. 84 Evidence from the Circle itself is very scanty. 
The sherds obtained from its area are very limited in number. In the 
discussion of the date of the Circle, however, we must give most care¬ 
ful consideration to the finds made by the earlier explorers, by Schlie- 
mann and by Professor Keramopoullos. We have seen that the latter 
explored a hollow, or cave as he calls it, under the rocky formation 
between Graves I and IV, disclosed when torrential rains in 19*3 
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caused the collapse of the edges of the rock; and that it was filled 
sometime in the past but not by Schiicmann and his workers. Since a 
mound of earth was over it when Schlienvmn was exploring the 
Circle, and since mi sherds of the historic period were found in it, 
it is evident that the hollow was filled when the area was leveled and 
the stdai were rearranged—-in other words, that it was filled when 
the Grave Circle as we know ir now was being constructed. It is 
evident that once the level of the Grave Circle was established, sherds 
could not have crept below it and into the hollow* Therefore, the 
contents of that hollow or cave should date the construction of the 
Circle. In discussing the sherds found, Professor Kcnunopoulloa writes 
that he found them mixed (4 v?&T 7V ftefySijv is his expression) “in 
the entire depth of the cave; some of them belong to the early 
Mycenaean times, to which belong the older of the Mycenaean graves, 
others to the exit of the Mycenaean period; the last, I repeat, were 
scattered (xarwTnxpiUvay in all the layers of the cave even in the 
deepest/’ 11 This observation proves, as we have seen above, that the 
leveling operatinns occurred at the time of the construction of the 
Grave Circle, The latest of these sherds are of real interest to us, and 
they are illustrated in figures 4 and 5 of Kernmopoullos’ study. Among 
the plain ware found is a single-handled kvlix which is close to 
Furu mark's figure 17 (p» 274), dated to I Ate Helladic III b, The 
concentric arcs of Keramnpoullos’ sherd in figure 4 ,4 1 * 1 ' ^ compared 
to that of Purumark’s figure 58 (p- 345)j » r * tL Helladic 

III h. The sherd with the stemmed spiral, Kcramopoullos’ figure J, s, 
should also be placed in Late Helladic III b, since on it we have a 
single stemmed spiral which is a “motive in the proper sense of the 
word.” 1 ' 1 The sherd with the bivalve shell, Keraniopoullos’ figure 5, \, 
could also be Late Helladic III b, while those with the whorl-shell 
decoration could be placed in Lite Helladic III a. It seems as if the 
sherds illustrated by Professor Keramopoullos will place the filling 
of the rave in Late Helladic 111 u times, and perhaps late rather 
than early. 

Turning now to Sehlicmarui f $ finds, we may note that in the fill 
over the grave* he found a good deal of pottery which, however, *-■ 
neither available now for study nor was St fully dc^ribcd bj i-* 
discoverer. But in addition to pottery Sehliemaim mentions the finding 
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of typical terracotta Mycenaean figurines whose chronological upper 
limit is generally placed around 1300. Also, as- we have seen, he 
obtained two figurines in Grave I, and he has given ns a drawing 
of these, 1 * Both belong to the W type^ the one seems to have a solid 
cylindrical stem, while the other has a hollow and broader stem, 
Furii mark plate* the ^ type in Late Helkdk Ills times and suggests 
that the specimen with the hollow foot arc later than those with 
the solid. 1 * But how were these late objects found in Grave I? 

A glance at the plan of the Circle win show that Grave I is almost 
at the center of the enclosed area, well removed both from the 
entrance and from the western retaining wall (Fig. 7)* Operations 
in those areas could not have affected its contents. How, then* did the 
figurines find their way into its interior? Professor Karo t in His descrip¬ 
tion uf the figurines, states that they were found in the fill of the 
grave/* Apparently that statement is due to an effort to explain 
objects now known to belong to Late Helkdic III b times found in 
a grave the contents of which should belong to Late Hdlachc 1 times, 
Schlkmann, however, h definite in his record that they were found 
in the grave and with the other offerings. As a matter of fact, he 
compared them with other figurines found in the fill over the Grave 
Circle and stated that the fill over this grave was composed of H un- 
mixed tint Ural earth, which had been brought from another place /** 3 
It is dear that had he found them in the fill, he would not have 
Included them among the offering*. Their presence in the grave 
should be explained in some other way. 

Professor KeramopDulles noticed that the “north side of the cave— 
between Graves I and IV—had an irregular small opening, some 
0,50 meters in diameter, which perhaps was made when Grave l was 
dug and which was dosed by mud brick ” He haa kindly informed me 
that at the time of his excavations the brick closed only the lower 
half of the opening and it is reasonable to assume that part of it 
toward its top was left open even at the dm t of the construction of 
Grave I > or at any rate in Mycenaean times. Through that opening 
the figurines must have found their way to the grave at the time of 
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the rearrangement of the Circle, of the leveling of the area, and of 
the filling up of the hollow or cave. Since a hollow space or an 
irregularly filled space always exists between the side of the walls 
lining the grave and its fallen roof, such an accidental intrusion is 
understandable. And it should be noted that Schliemann has recorded 
the fact that all four sides of the grave were lined with walls “5 ft. 
high and 1 ft. 8 in. thick.” 

The date of the figurines will indicate the time of the leveling 
operations and consequently of the rearrangement of the Circle and 
of the construction of its parapet of slabs. That date should be placed 
after 1300 b.c. and about the middle of the thirteenth century. In 
turn, the date of the Grave Circle, as we have it now, will help date 
the construction of the Lion Gate and the Cyclopean wall to the 
south of it, which thus is placed again in the middle of the thirteenth 
century b.c. 

Was the Grave Circle a sacred temenos where a cult of the dead 
was practiced? As we have seen, there is no evidence whatever to 
prove the existence of such a cult in the Late Helladic III period 
when the rearrangement of the Circle and the building of the parapet 
took place. The “altar” over Grave IV, if it was an altar, even the 
cave of Professor Keramopoullos, were then deeply buried and could 
not have been used for such a purpose, and no other evidence was 
obtained indicating the existence of a cult. The fencing in of the 
area, and the concentric curve of the west extension of the Cyclopean 
wall, which was certainly made to avoid crossing the area of the shaft 
graves, are the data left to us on which we must base a conclusion. 
Tsountas long ago pointed out that the entranceway to the Grave 
Circle was an “open passage” and added: “Now it is hardly con¬ 
ceivable that a consecrated place should be left open to all comers, 
even to dogs, which we know were kept inside the Mycenaean 
acropolis.” Tsountas also pointed out that “before the entrance there 
are remains of houses . . . [which] rendered access to it well-nigh 
impossible. Such encroachment on a sacred precinct could hardly 
have been tolerated.” 41 Professor Wace’s excavations have proved 
that the lengthening of the east and west corridors of the Granary 
almost blocked the entrance, and access to the Circle was made even 
more difficult by the supporting wall of the roadway from the Lion 
Gate to the ramp. And yet no structures were built over the Grave 

41 Mycenaean Age, pp. 107-108. 
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Cirdc: although die Granary m$ squeezed between it and the Cycle 
peart waJL 

The only reasonable explanation of the data seems tu be that the 
area of the shaft graves was respected as the cemetery of the andent 
kings, but was not used as- :i femenns where a cult in honor of these 
kings was held. It was an important histone landmark, a monument 
like any other r hoi os tomb, which had tu be respected, but it was not 
an area for worship. In historic times the area WHS also respected, 
but was it a kcroun or temenos? Again, the answer is difficult There 
is one single sherd with the inscription on it tqv ^*9 ]rf/d (1 belong 
to the hero), which may indicate its use, although we cannot exclude 
the possibility that the sherd rolled to the area from higher levels* 
The fact remainSj, however, that no later structures were built over 
the area, and the suggest:cm that the steki were tlill standing within 
the drde and could be seen before the destruction of 4®^ lbl 
acceptable; perhaps they gave rise to the tradition, repeated by 
Fau$ania$* that the graves of Agamemnon and his followers, includ¬ 
ing his charioteer Eurvmedon and the children of Cassandra, were 
within the Citadel." A* Professor Wace has pointed out, it ts doubtful 
that the Circle or any part of it way visible in the days of FaimnlaSi 
and when the traveler wrote his account of the graves he m$ repeating 
the local tradition. 

The questions raised by Schlicmann.^ discoveries arc numerous, 
but many of them ran now be answered in the light of evidence 
obtained in the last few year*. The enthusiastic excavator was sure that 
the bodies laid in Lhe shaft graves were cremated on the very floor 
of die shafts, and pointed to the pebbles covering their floor- as 
proof: they were placed there to help ventilation and thus? to fan 
the flames of the pyre. We now know that covering the floor of a 
grave with pebbles was an old custom in the mainland of Greece, 
which appeared in Middle Helladic times and which characterized 
thgkc times; 1 * that the Mycenaeans were thus following an ancestral 
habit. Schlicmann noted that the floor of the graves was covered with 
day, and this has given rise tn speculation* Now we know that the 
day found on the floors originally covered the roofs of the shafts to 
make them watertight. The contracted position of the skeletons caused 
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him to assume that they were summarily and hastily buried; we now 
know that the position was normal and characteristic of Middle 
Hel ladle times. 

However, there are other features which have puzzled scholars 
even in our own day. As a rule, the Middle LiiUadic graves contain 
but one interment and very few if any offerings; the shaft graves, 
excepting Grave II, contained more than one skeleton and were 
filled with gifts. There is an apparent gap between the two groups, 
but Lhis was filled by the discoveries made in the cemetery of El busk 
in the summers of 1951, 1953, and 1954..** In that cemetery and in 
cist graves of the Middle Helkdk period we have more than one 
person buried and with their bones we find offerings which become 
more numerous in the closing years of the period. In the graves uf 
Eleusls we have the proof that the custom of brushing aside the bones 
ot" an earlier occupant, a feature known from the shaft grave?, 
appeared in the second half of the Middle Hcliadit period, as well 
as the erection of ate Sri and markers over graves. The striking amount 
and quality of the offerings found in the shaft graves can be attributed 
to Egyptian influence and to the opulence which followed relations 
with that area, even to the gifts given by the Egyptians to Mycenaean 
mercenaries who may have assisted in the expulsion of the Hyksos.*’ 
But the principle underlying rhe placing of offerings with the- bodies, 
wc find in operation in Middle Hcltadic times. 

The form of the grave, the long shaft with its walls, contrasts 
sharply with the usual Middle HelUdJc cists made of slabs. But at 
Eleusis we can trace the development of the oblong built grave of 
considerable dimensions from the earlier cists. I here, too, wc cm see 
how with the increase of the space available in the grave the bodies 
wore gradually laid in a more extended position, and that stage was 
reached before the end of the Middle Helladk period. There ran be 
little doubt that the shaft graves as a type were normally developed 
from the earlier cist graves, that, as Professor Wace pointed out 
some time ago, “they are elaborate or royal versions of ordinary 
M.H. graves,” and that the burial customs revealed by them arc a 
continuation of those held in southern Greece in the second hnlF of 
the Middle Hclhdic period. Their size and their contents will only 
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prove that the shaft graves were the sepulchers of the ruling family 
of Mycenae. That they are actually sepulchers and not mere deposi¬ 
tories used in times of danger to store the contents of tholos tombs 
located beyond the Citadel, as maintained by Sir Arthur Evans and 
by Percy Gardner, 47 has been proved by the discovery and exploration 
of the new shaft graves. That they were not limited to Mycenae is 
indicated by the shaft grave found in 1954 by Professor J. L. Caskey 
at Lerna and by the graves of Eleusis. 

There can be no doubt that the ruling family whose remains we 
have in the shaft graves was not that of Agamemnon, for the graves 
antedate that ruler by three or four centuries. The graves belong to 
the sixteenth century b.c. and are usually dated from 1580 to 1500 
b.c. It seems that Grave VI is the earliest, and almost contemporary 
with it is Grave II. Then come Graves IV and V, Graves III and I 
being the latest. 48 We may finally note that the shaft graves of Circle 
A formed part of an extensive cemetery of the Middle to Late 
Helladic I period. A good section of that cemetery was left outside 
the Citadel when the western extension of the Cyclopean walls was 
erected. Within the Citadel Middle Helladic graves were found 
beneath the Ramp House (four certain and two possible), and under 
the South House (one), and Tsountas mentions a number of cuttings 
under the House of the Warriors which may have been graves. The 
“golden treasure,” found by Drosenos and Stamatakes at the north¬ 
west angle of the Ramp House, could have formed part of the con¬ 
tents of a plundered shaft grave, and there can be no doubt about 
the plundered shaft grave under the Granary. 49 

After this brief discussion of the shaft graves and their contents, 
we must consider the suggestion advanced early in the study of 
Mycenaean antiquities that the tholos and chamber tombs and their 
contents mark a departure and change in burial customs. That they 
are different types of graves which could not have evolved from the 
Middle Helladic cists and the shaft graves we have admitted before j 
we have also tried to indicate their origin. But do they mark a change 
in burial customs? The suggestion was based on the observation that 

47 Palace of Minos , iv, pp. 237#. and The Shaft Graves and Bee-Hive Tombs of 
Mycenae , 1929. Gardner, New Chapters in Greek History , pp. 76, 78. For the grave 
of Lerna, cf. Caskey, Hesperia , 24 (1955), pp. 32-34. 

48 BSA y 25 (1921-1923), pp. 119.120. 

49 See Mycenae , pp. 51, 613 Schliemann, Mycenae , pp. 351-3625 Mycenaean dge t 
p. 114. 
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"the beehive dead arc never embalmed, nor do they wear masks, nor 
Eire laid on pebble beds w j not a sword was found in ^omc sixty-odd 
chamber tombs explored by TsounLUi, and the wealth of objects Found 
in the shaft graves has no parallel in the explored tholes and chamber 
tombs. D0 In considering the points raised we have to recall that not 
a single thole* tomb was found in tart 121 Mycenae, that actually we 
have but the tholos of Dendm at our only evidence, that in our 
evaluation we actually compare the contents of tho shaft graves, 
sepulchers of kings, with those of the chamber tomb*, sepulchers of 
commoners. But even so, the suggestion does not setm weighty. 

Let us consider in order the points raised. In the shaft graves of 
Circle A we have the remains of 19 persons} at least *4. skeletons 
were cleared in the shaft graves of Circle E, making a total of 43 in¬ 
stances of burial. Of these only 1 m?«e yielded evidence of embalming, 
the skeleton found by Schliemann in Grave V. Certainly t instance 
in 43 cases docs not indicate a custom} on the contrary, it proves that 
embalming was an intrusive element^ imported presumably from 
Egypt, tried but once and then abandoned. To the same conclusion 
we wi.ll be led by the consideration of the masks. We must recall that 
such masta were unknown in Middle Helladic burial practices but 
appear suddenly in the shaft graves. Five Tracks were found in 
Graves IV and V and 1 in Grave Gumma, a totd of 6 known thus 
far against at least p skeletons of men cleared, T fliS proportion again 
seems to indicate that placing masks over the faces of men was not a 
prevalent custom, if it was a custom at all. It certainly has no ante¬ 
cedents in Greece, nor did it have a place in the burial traditions of 
the people/ 1 it was an intrusive clement, an innovation whose 
abandonment after its novelty had worn off was nr her natural. 

The floors of the shaft graves were covered with pebbles, following 
a long-established custom- The purpose of these pebbles was to 
provide a means of drainage for water which could seep into the 
graves. How anxious the people were to avoid seepage is indSaicd by 
the clay employed over the roof of the shafts* In a tholos or a chamber 
tomb the need for providing drainage is practically nun existent since 
they are well roofed sepulcher^ hence the discontinuation of pebbly 
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floors was natural. In the tholos tomb of Clytemnestra, where water 
could seep into the tholos, drainage was provided by means of a catch- 
pit and drain. The scarcity of weapons and valuables in the chamber 
tombs can be accounted for by the practice of descendants in removing 
objects of value or of use from the graves during a later interment, a 
practice noticed by both Professor Wace and Professor Blegen.” 
Perhaps the gifts placed in the tholos tombs were less numerous and 
less exotic, but this moderation indicates only that the exuberance 
experienced possibly under Egyptian influence and sudden wealth 
naturally receded before the conservatism which characterized the 
burial customs of the people and before the belief in a future life 
which required no provisions and ornaments especially made for the 
grave. For there can be no doubt that a good many of the gold 
ornaments of the shaft graves, of thin gold foil, were made especially 
for the graves. But characteristic furnishings such as cups and goblets, 
which appear constantly, from the time the custom of placing offerings 
in graves recommenced until the end of the Mycenaean era, continue 
to be laid with the dead. As a matter of fact, the study of the burial 
customs as revealed by the shaft graves and by the tholos and chamber 
tombs will lead to the definite conclusion that no break or change 
followed the introduction and use of the latter. All are family graves, 
all are furnished for the trip to the lower world j the same carelessness 
toward the bones of ancestors characterizes both the period of the 
shaft graves and that of the tholos and chamber tombs j there is the 
same custom of interment, the heaping of earth, the marking of the 
graves, funeral meals and libations. If we take into consideration the 
possibility of the derivation of the tholos tomb from the Grave Circle, 
we may well wonder whether the usual differentiation of the shaft 
grave dynasty and the tholos tomb dynasty is valid. It certainly cannot 
imply a new element in the population, since no changes occur in the 
culture and practices of the people. We may certainly assume that the 
ruling family of Mycenae, whose ancestors were buried in the shaft 
graves, initiated the tholos tomb under Egyptian influence, just as 
the common people, under the same influence, abandoned the tradi¬ 
tional dst graves and proceeded to bury their dead in chamber tombs. 
The difference in the form of the burial chamber was due to the desire 
of distinguishing the royal graves from those of commoners, the same 

52 Chamber Tombs of Mycenaty pp. 138, 1455 Prosymnay p. 247. 
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desire which a short time before bad created the shaft graves out of 
the dsts of the Middle Hdiodic period* 

The problems connected with the shaft gmves arid their occupants 
are many and interesting. A number of them have been solved j 
solutions for others can only be suggested at this time* still others 
remain unsolved. For years scholar* were hopeful that other shaft 
graves would be discovered and be excavated in our modern ways. 
That hope was realised in 195 -- ^ e may continue to hope that some 
intact tholes tombs will be nest in the order of discovery, and that 
find conclusions will be possible. Until then we can be sure of one 
Fact: the tholes and chamber tombs do not mark a break or change in 
Myrenacan practices of the Middle and Late Bren re Ages* 
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GRAVE CIRCLE B AND THE NEW 
SHAFT GRAVES 

The story of the discovery' and exploration of Grave Circle B is 
another example of the benevolent intervention of Tvxtl in 

the affairs of the archaeologist. Human instrumentality was doubtless 
of consequence, but homage should be offered to lady Luck, whose 
smiling countenance may illumine the paths of the field worker. The 
year of the discovery of Grave Circle R will mark another high 
point in the exciting story of Mycenae and her remains, and the 
details of its exploration are necessary in this first effort toward a 
fuller discussion of the results•* 

In the spring of 1951 at the request of the epher of the district. 
Dr. John Papatkmetrimij the Greek Service for the Restoration and 
Preservation of Ancient Monuments, under the direction of Professor 
Anastasias Orlandos arid under the supervision of Dr. F,» Stikas, 
began the restoration of the Tomb of ClytemnestrfL By October 19J1 
the task was completed and it was then decided to recreate its original 
aspect of a mound by covering the stone vault of the tomb with earth- 
in the course of that operation, three or four pieces of a pores stele 
were found a few meters to the west of the apex of the vault; some 
of these pieces were still standing on the original base which supported 
it (Fig. 41), Excavations below the area of the stdc revealed the 
expected sepulcher, which turned out to be a shaft grave similar to 
those found by Schliemann within the Citadel* The grave was cleared 
and its contents removed by the &pimsfdtdf of the district, Seraphim 
Chiritonides, It became dear at [he outset that not only the shape of 
the grave but also its contents corresponded to the remains in the 
Citadel, and this caused a good deal of excitement. 

In November 1951 Dr. PapadcmetHou and I visited the site and 
examined the area of the new shaft grave. A little to the south we 
detected three stones jutting from the surfacej they seemed to be 

3 F^r 3 brief urmimncrmriu pf ihe diiroverkjj df* MjrWnuti, Q. K. t arid J- P J ? a ' 
drmrtriefcj Jtrt&aralvSJy 5 (1951)^ pp. r^-IAQ^ 1 (1 9$$). 4 3-5* i 
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worked stones, they were in isitt, and, what was more exciting, they 
seemed to have been set on a curve- The last observation made ns 
wonder whether they might not form part of a circular wall enclosing 
the area within which the grave was found, in January 1952 we 
conducted a preliminary investigation which proved that the Stones 
actually did bidung to a circular enclosing wall, a good section of 
which was then detected to the northwest of the excavated shaft grave. 
From that section we could roughly figure the diameter of the 
circle, which almost equalled the diameter of the Grave Circle within 
the Citadel. Since the shaft grave cleared by Chari tonidcs was not 
in the center of the indicated new Circle but near its edge, it became 
evident that within its area more graves were likely to be found. 

The importance of the discovery was immediately realized by the 
Greek Archaeological Society, and its Council decided that the excava¬ 
tion of the Circle should be carried our as expertly as possible. It 
assigned the funds from the Pharmakopoulos bequest to the project 
and entrusted the excavation to the ephor of the district, Dr. Papi- 
demetrion, and to an advisory committee competed of Professors 
Antonios Keramopoullos and Spy rid on Marinates of the University 
of Athens and myself- In the first campaign, ill the summer of 
all the members of the Committee were active; in the second and 
third campaigns—the summers of 1953 and 19J4—the author col¬ 
laborated with Dr. Papademetriou in the direction of the excavatiun. 
The tfhwhwi D. Theochaies, undertook and made all the arch! 
tectum I and other plans. The personnel also included Seraphim 
Charitonidcs (far the first campaign), Katherine Biddle and Nike 
My Jonas of Vassar College, and Constantine Pipademctriou. Dr. J. 
Lawrence Angel, of the Daniel Baugh Institute of Anatomy, under¬ 
took the study of the skeletal material, and V. and N, Tombazts, the 
photographic part. We were fortunate to have the services of the 
master technician John KarametroH, to whose care and devoted skill 
we entrusted the cleaning of all the graves, and who deserves high 
praise for his work, Arghyrcs Marines served throughout as our 
expert vase-mender. It will be impossible to include here the names 
of all the faithful laborers who contributed so much to the soccer* 
of the project, hut those of Constantine Oases atid Athanasios Koni- 
aeras, of Mycenae, and Teles Tsitsckos, the chief guard of antiquities 
of the site, cannot be omitted from any description of the exploration 
of the new Grave Circle. 
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The excavation of the new Circle was completed in September 1 954- 
A good deal of the material uncovered i? still 10 be treated in the 
laboratory and to be studied. Even the preliminary reports of the 
campaigns have not been published- It becomes evident, therefore-, 
that it is a_s yet impossible to describe and discuss the work fullyj 
that the present account has to be limited to a general pre^ntation 
of the excavation, that it is preliminary in form, and that it contains 
utiU a few of the impressions and notes of the writer. 

At the very beginning of the exploration it became evident that 
some system of naming the graves had to be devised to differentiate 
them from the shaft graves discovered by Schliemattn. Since Sdhiic- 
mann'S discoveries are usually given I-at in numerals, wc derided to 
call the new shaft graves by the letters of the Greek alphabet* 

The new Grave Circle R is (orated by the side of the modem road 
to the Citadel* some 130 meters to the west of the Lion Gate and only 
10 meters west of the apex of Lhe vault of Clytemnestra’s tholos 
{Fig, 3), Of its: circular wall only a small segment and a few stones 
remain today. A good deal of the eastern side was destroyed in Late 
He I ladle HI times when the Tomb of Clytemnestra way constructed. 
A glance at the plan will show how the circle of the thotas encroached 
upon the enclosing circular wall, and how by mere chance the excavio 
tors of the former missed Graves Alpha and Rho (Fig. 87). It s^nas 
as if a good part of the western section of the Circle was destroyed 
when the modern road to the Citadel was constructed, but there can 
be no proof that the Circle on that side wax still preserved at the 
rime of the modem construction- The southern half of the Cirde, 
.standing cm the slope* apparently collapsed at an early period and 
only a very few of its stones can Ik: detected below the slope: to the 
south. As a matter of fact^ Its southwestern arc must have been 
ruined before the historic era had set in, since a Geometric round 
structure was found built over that section. At the southeast section 
we have only the three blocks which told the tdc of the existence of 
a circle, They measure only 1,10 meters In length, ivhilc the preserved 
northern arc has a length of some 16 meters. From that length the 
diameter of the circular area an be figured as close to 28 meter^ 
almost the same as the diameter of Grave Circle A. The preserved 
north arc was somewhat damaged when the modern water channel 
of the village Was earned across it* width \ however* It still suffice* to 
offer a good account of its construction (Fig. 4^). 
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The wall is made of large unworked stones roughly hewn and of 
uneven sire and height, set erect by each other, forming the inner 
and outer faces and Iwd nn a prepared layer of thin and smal1 flat 
stones which project a bit beyond it* base. On top of this first row, 
smaller stories are piled and all interstice are filled with even smaller 
itunto- mid day. The thickness of the wall, between its inner and 
outer faces, is filled with small stones and earth rather carefully piled. 
The construction could be Termed "primitive Cyclopean*" The wall 
has a thickness of some 1.55 meters and attains a maximum height 
of 1.20 meters. The northern section seems to be preserved to its 
original height, its top being level. In many parts its top was found 
covered by a thin layer of what ^erned to be pores dust and chips, a 
layer which extended into the circular area in the neighborhood of 
Grave Nta. The pottery found around the wall and in it p purely 
Middle I lelladic Minyan“gray and bla-:k—and matt painted> indi¬ 
cates that the Circle was built in late Middle Ilelladk times. 

Within the circular enclosure, 24 different graves were found, of 
which only 14 can be considered as real shaft graves. Grave Alpha, 
cleared by Qmrkonides, is such a real shaft grave. On top of it and 
some c,Sc meters below the original surface, fragment of a side 
were found with its original base (Fig; 41). The stele is of puros and 
on the upper section of its front bears an incited representation of a 
charging bull attacking hunters* The work is primitive, but compares 
with that on fragments X and xr found by Schliemann in Crave 
Circle A/ Apparently the stele faced west. The measurements of 
the shaft were originally given as 3.30 meters in length, 2.35 meters 
in width, and 3 meters in depth* but subsequently the sides of the 
grave have been cleared to their original face and the length was 
found to amount to 3.90 meters (from cast to west 1, the width to 
2,90 meters.* Above its floor its sides are lined with low nibble walls 
which were used in the support of the roof- The flour was covered 
wkh pebbles and on them was found the skeleton of a man, lying 
on his back in an extended position from eait to west, with the head on 
the east side. The bones of another person were found piled Jong 
the north side of the grave. The grave contained rich funeral offer¬ 
ings, among which were three bronze swords, a dagger with engraved 

Uieunky, B$A t a* (1931-1911)1 W- . .. . 
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spirals on ics bronze blade, two stiver and two bronze vases ? gold 
bands ( a gold bracelet, a go id ornament of the ^garter type^* (Gsmx- 
schenhalter) beautifully decorated in repousse work (Fig, 4 1 )* * 
pin of rock crystal, and some twenty five vases of late Middle 
Hclkdic times. One of these is a jar bearing a wavy decoration in 
whitish color on dark ground* 4 

Grave Beta was found and cleared in the first regular campaign, 
m the summer of 1952* It is a shaft dug in the rock and measures :.6o 
meters in length, meters in width at the opening, nnd 2,27 by 
1.4O meters at its fioorj its depth averaged 2.95 meters. It is oriented 
approximately from north to south and, to a height of 1 meter from 
the floor, its sides were lined with the usual wills which supported 
the timbers for its roof. The walls along the Jong sides were of rubble, 
while those along the shore sides were made of mud brick. The roof 
was made of limbers spread from long mil to lung wall, covered 
with a matting of twigs, leaver, and branches and scaled with a thick 
layer of greenish day known to the villagers as ft aid from the site 
where it can be found even today. The fill over the roof contained few 
sherds, but a great amount of the crumbled rock which was dug in 
the making of the shaft and isnmc bones of ant mala certainly from the 
funeral meal. Its quality made It apparent that it had not been worked 
by repeated digging and that the shaft was not used for repeated 
burials. This observation proved correct when the grave was com 
pletely cleared. On its floor covered with pebbles, only one skeleton 
was found in an extended posit ion, lying from north to south with 
the head near the north side {Fig. 44)* Both hands, the elbows 
being somewhat bent, were brought toward the pelvic area. The head 
was slightly turned to the right shoulder, but the position may have 
resulted From a slight rolling over after the decay of the flccsh. Above 
the head, and along the north side of the grave, five vases were 
found in the position in which they had been placed, while two addi¬ 
tional v&*cs were disclosed in the southwest corner beyond the feet 
A plain gold band was found around the left arnij and twti thin gold 
bands were revealed, the one above the other, on the right side of 
the pelvis. A broad triangular dagger of bronze was uncovered with 
its broad side over the right elbow and its point toward the hand. 

The grave was not very rich. In the course of the eseplocation of 
Grave Circle B richer and more interesting sepulchers were unearthed* 

1 For 4 hfltf ftpnri, c f. Fiipjd*jncsrjeu r F.f£, I^JI P pp. 197-joj, 
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but the excitement caused by this grave will remain unsurpassed. 
Ever since Schliemann’s graphic descriptions of the shaft graves 
within the Citadel, scholars had been looking forward to the day 
when they would see the contents of such a grave in their original 
position. At long last we had such an undisturbed grave: the well- 
preserved skeleton in its original position, lying on its pebbly floor, 
with the funeral offerings as they had been left so many centuries ago! 
The excitement reached a climax when their Majesties King Paul and 
Queen Frederika of Greece, who have been so closely associated with 
the cultural activities and efforts of their country, visited the excava¬ 
tions and with their gracious interest and enthusiasm sparked our 
expectations which, as the work progressed, proved well inspired and 
founded. 

The anthropological study proved that the skeleton belonged to 
a man, some forty years of age, a man who in life must have measured 
1.70 meters in height. Of the vases found against the north side, four 
were typical stemmed goblets of the closing years of the Middle 
Helladic period, while the fifth was a jar bearing a matt decoration 
of bands and on the main zone ivy plants painted as though swaying 
in a mild wind (Fig. 43a). One of the two vases from the south¬ 
western corner is a spouted jar with an interesting geometric decora¬ 
tion in matt black color painted directly on the clay (Fig. 43b). 

Grave Gamma is one of the larger and better preserved shaft graves 
of Circle B and is oriented from northeast to southwest, but for 
convenience we shall call it from north to south. It measures 3.80 
meters in length by 2.80 meters in width and 3*5° meters in depth; 
these dimensions, however are reduced to 3.20 by 1.80 meters at the 
floor by the lining walls which are preserved to their original height 
of c. 0.80 meters. Again, the lining walls are of rubble masonry 
along the long east and west sides, and of mud brick along the short 
north and south sides. On these walls rested the wooden beams, 
now turned into grayish powder, supporting the roof; the central 
beam must have measured some 0.25 meters in thickness. The roof 
consisted again of a matting of dry leaves, twigs, and plants, and of a 
thick layer of waterproof clay flesia . The leaf matting was perhaps 
kept tight and in position by a row of flagstones found on top of the 
rubble wall which lined the long sides of the grave. In other graves 
such flagstones were found placed over and on either side of the 
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roof beams, perhaps to protect their ends from direct contact with 
the earth-fill above. 

In Grave Gamma Lhe earth filling the shaft wan found to contain 
the crumbled remains of rock, turned almost to reddish earth and 
pebbles, soft grayish earth, fragments of clay fhvu derived from 
repeated replacements of the roof construction, animal bonez, and a 
great quantity of sherd$ from which some forty vases were pieced 
together. Professor Marinates has suggested that these vases were 
broken and left at the site after they wore used at the funeral meal 
held over the graves (a meal attested by the animal bones), 3 We 
have »een how it was customary that goblets which may have 
been iL-ed for a last toast to the dead should be broken against the 
dour jambs of the chamber tombs; and some of the vases found in 
the fill may well have served that purpose and met with that fate. 
Others, however, must have once been laid in the grave as funeral 
offerings and were removed in order to make room for the people 
who were to be buried nest. It must be noted that only nine painted 
vases were found in Grave Gamma, where four persons were buried; 
in Grave Befej which was not sn rich and an which only one person 
was buried, sc vain vases were discovered, and :i total of twenty-five 
vases were reported from Grave Alpha, which contained but two 
burials. This may indirate that some of the vases which were originally 
placed in Grave Gamma were removed to make room for later burials. 
This view was strengthened by the discovery of a number of vases 
arranged neatly over the west edge of the roof of Grave Mu; they 
were no doubt placed there after they were removed from the interior 
of the grave. It should now be noted that no vases were found In 
the fill of Grave Beta, which was never reopened after it$ single 
burial was completed, although animal bones were found, proving 
that a funeral meal was held over its roof. In a similar manner, no 
sherds were reported from the fill of Grave II, in which one body 
was laid, while Schliemann reports sherds from the fill of Graves Mi 
I V f and V used for the burial of many peopled If all the vases found 
in the fill arc to he attributed to the funeral party, then we should 
find some over graves where even one person was buried and 
where, as in the rase of Grave E, wc have evidence for a meal held 

1 Mauri natcp P £sw r pp. tfj-fitf. 
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over its roof* On the ether hand, if vases were taken out of the graves 
to room for subset] ucnt burials and either placed oil the roof 

OT merely thrown out, then we ought not to find them in the fill of 
the graves in which only one person was buried. The lack of remains 
of pottery m the fill of Graves II and Beu, in which one person was 
buried, seems to indicate that a good many of the vases found in the 
fill of graves were taken out to make room for those buried later. 
The shape of vases will not change this conclusion! since cups and 
vases holding liquids art; found in both the graves and the fill- 

At about the height of the rock cut top of Grave Gamma were 
uncovered a number of stone fragments belonging to a stele and to 
two buses of stelai- Only one half of one of the bases was found, 
while the other base k almost completely preserved. To judge from 
its sculptured decoration , the latter was originally a stele and was 
later transformed into a base* The stele found, only a large segment, 
is of shelly sandstone and is underrated. Perhaps it stood on the 
completely preserved base* No fragments of the stele supported by 
the other base were discovered* From the depth in which the frag¬ 
ments were found and their position! IVofessor Marina! os, to whom 
we nwti the firat rare fill study of the stelai over Grave Gamma, has 
concluded that they were piled in the way found when the roof of 
the grave caved in and the earth over it sank at least 0*J0 cents meters 
from the surface- The hole which resulted was then filled up and 
one of the stelai uvns reencctcd on the new level j the stole an the 
surface was destroyed or disappeared in later years as was the case 
with many another surface monument. 

The base which originally was a stele presents point 4 of great 
interest (Fig. 45). It is made of soft pom and measures about 
I.05 meters in length and 0-6- meters in width at the bottom and 
O.fiO meters at the top. Its face is covered with carved decoration in 
technique similar to that met with in the stelai of Class II from Grave 
Circle A$ in other words, the design is produced by cutting away the 
background, Consequently, the figure? arc flat, but they have strong 
Contour lines and a good decorative quality. The area to be decorated, 
almost the entire surface of the stele, is framed by two fillets and is 
divided by a raised hand in an upper, larger register decorated with 
connected spiral? and a narrower lower register filled with a figure 
composition* A good dral of this decoration b mining! having been 
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cut away when the s Itlc was transformed into a bo 5 £ p but the com 
positions are dear. 

The spiral motif is well blown from stele No. 14*8 found over 
Grave V by Schlkmitnn. The figure decoration has no parallel. Its 
middle pan i$ missing* hut the composition was successfully completed 
by Professor Marinate In the lower part of the comporitiun we have 
the backs of two lions standing on their hind legs on cither side of a 
central unit now mostly missing* To that unit belong the two rt-ir 
legs, and the end of the tail of an animal to be seen beside the rear 
kgs of the lion to the left. At the comer and behind the legs of tW 
lion we have the <ign of Wnz, r Above the lions and on either side 
we have two human forms. The one to the right is standing and is 
brandishing an object with both hands. It could be a long knife 
similar to the one held by the standing figure on stek No, 1428 and 
to those found by Schliemann in Grave IVj but since it is held by 
both hands it may perhaps be better to see in it a short* stout tlub- 
Thc other man is represented as wounded or dying, but certainly on 
his bade, with legs drawn up and hands bent on cither side of the 
head. Over the fallen man, to fill the space, the sculptor added 
another of those geometric forms which is usually interpreted as an 
altar* 

The tail and rear legs in front of the Hon to the left must be tong 
to a large animal, possibly a bull or cow, which is rearing up on its 
hind legs, thus filling the space left between the two lions and the 
two men—a large animal which is being attacked by lions. The design, 
an animal being attacked by two others, as Professor Marinate has 
painted nut* is a common Minoan theme, here treated in a typical 
Mycenaean fashion and perhaps given a narrative content* We may 
now note that while the lion to the left is standing v igorously ® 
hind kgs and is bending its neck in a characteristic attitude of attack, 
the lion to the right Seems to be lying on its haunches with its tail 
on the ground line and head fallen back. It is apparent that while 
the one lion is attacking briskly, the other is perhaps lying stunned 
or wounded. If we bring the human forms into the composition and 
relate them to the animal scene—and there is no reason why we 
should not—then we will agree with Professor Marinates that one 
of the men, having so cress Fully attacked the lion which is ly’ n £ 

T For (tiff tmr nf tint E^yptiin ivrnbol in tifKCC. Kt Muiiuloi in B5A, t$ (tfjOr 
pp. idl-iet, 
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stunned, is continuing his assault, while the other was less successful 
and was put hors de combat by the wild animals. The story told by 
the relief is clear: two lions are attacking a herd of cattle. The men 
in charge try to save their bulls and oxen by attacking the lions. 
In the course of the action, one of the men is killed or seriously 
wounded, while the other successfully attacks one of the lions. But 
the other lion is attacking another of the animals of the herd. 8 Thus 
on the stele we have a representation dealing with the activities of 
perhaps one of the first men buried in the grave. 

On the floor of the grave, which was covered with pebbles, were 
found the skeletons of four persons (Fig. 46). Along its west side 
and extending from north to south the complete skeleton of one 
person, skeleton No. 1, was found occupying almost one-half of the 
width of the grave. Its position is striking, with legs apart forming 
a wide bow and the hands resting on the hips. The head seems to 
lie on its back. Professor Marinatos, who was present at the clearing 
of the skeleton, attributes the attitude to a huge figure-of-eight shield 
which covered the person and which was held by means of hands and 
feet. However, no evidence of leather or wood was found to 
strengthen that suggestion, and in the campaign of 1953 at least two 
more examples of skeletons in this position were found, one of which 
belonged to a girl who could not have been buried under a shield. 
Along the right side of skeleton No. 1 were revealed a bronze sword, 
whose point rested almost on the kneecap, and a bronze dagger with 
ivory handle. 

Along the east side of the grave two skeletons, Nos. 2 and 3, were 
found, one almost on top of the other. The position of their bones 
would indicate clearly that they were pushed carefully aside to make 
room for the burial of the person laid along the west side. Again, 
from the position of the bones it seems that these two were originally 
laid in a more or less extended position. Along the right side of the 
two skeletons were found a number of swords, daggers, small narrow 
knives, and a spear point of bronze. According to Dr. Angel, the 
skeleton along the eastern side, No. 3, belonged to a woman. The 
fourth skeleton was found beyond the feet of the three and across the 
width of the grave, stretched from east to west with the head to the 
east. His hands were apparently held together over the pelvic area. 

• Marinatos, Geras, p. 74. Cf. the graphic description on the shield for Achilles 
made by Hephaestos, Iliad , xvm, 57^-586: two lion* attacking a herd while the 
shepherds are trying to save it. 
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The head seemed as if it were turned to its right side and faced north. 
Beyond it were found three vases, two cups, and a hydria with matt- 
decoration of concentric circles. 

At the time of excavation it was believed that the skeleton was 
that of a woman, but Dr. Angel’s study proved that it belongs to a 
young man, about 28 years of age, some 1.70 meters in height, with 
a skull fracture and an extremely clean-cut trephination done just 
before death. Was death precipitated by the operation? This is the 
first and oldest instance on record of such an operation in Greek 
territory, antedating, as a matter of fact, the examples known from 
Egypt. 9 The position of the skeleton across the grave, in a slanting 
position, is interesting and one wonders whether it belonged to the 
person buried last. There can be no doubt that it was not the first 
person to be buried in the grave; in that case he would have been 
laid along the length of the sepulcher. He would be either the last 
or the one before the last. It seems to me that he was placed in that 
position before they started moving the earlier remains to the side, 
in which case he is the one to be buried before the last; consequently 
skeleton No. 1 must belong to the person buried last. If that is the 
case, one wonders what was placed in the area of the grave occupied 
by him before his interment. I would suggest that in that area were 
originally stored the vases belonging to skeletons Nos. 2 and 3—to 
the persons who apparently were the earlier occupants of the grave. 
When the person to whom skeleton No. 4 belongs was laid in that 
section of the grave, the vases stored there were thrown out of the 
sepulcher. It is curious to note the paucity of gifts found with No. 4 
not a single weapon and only three small vases. Could this fact 
indicate that the young man was an unimportant member of the 
family, or that he died before he had a chance to amass wealth and 
fame which would entitle him to more elaborate funereal gear? His 
case will recall that of the middle skeleton of Grave V, whose lack 
of funeral offerings, in contrast to the rich furnishings of the other 
two occupants of the grave, caused Schliemann to assume that he was 
despoiled in antiquity. Immediately above the head of skeleton No. 1, 
a large vase was located and to the left of its base was found a mask 
of electrum, resting almost on its edge; behind it were revealed gray 
remnants of decayed wood. The position of the mask is puzzling; was 

• I am indebted to Dr. Angel for this information. Another cruder example is now 
reported from Lerna. 
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it in its original position or was it removed to that point at a later time, 
and even placed in a wooden box$ and does it belong to skeleton 
No. i? Unfortunately I cannot give a personal impression of the 
matter, because I was not at Mycenae at the time of its discovery. 
Beyond the area of the mask and along the northern side of the 
grave were found, neatly packed, more swords, parts of a bronze 
vase, a gold cup which was crushed but well preserved, two small 
vases, a large jug with a globular body, and interesting painted 
decoration of spirals (Fig. 47), 10 and a larger vessel, a monochrome 
hydria. Under the packed swords were found the remnants of a 
wooden box, whose sides were apparently covered with silver plate, 
and a carved amethyst bead. By the base of the jug, and near the 
assortment of bronze weapons which belong to skeleton No. 2, a well- 
preserved gold cup was found still standing on its base. The painted 
jug had been placed over some thin gold bands (Fig. 48)> which 
must have belonged to skeletons Nos. 2 and 3 and which were piled 
there at the time when the skeletons were pushed to the corner. 

We must especially note the engraved gem. It is an amethyst per¬ 
forated bead, 0.009 meters in extreme length, on which we have in 
intaglio the head of a man vividly portrayed (Fig. 49 )* He is repre¬ 
sented bearded, but without moustache, with long hair, reminiscent 
of the long-haired Achaeans, a rather broad skull, and an almost 
Grecian nose with both nostrils showing in a manner so beloved to 
modern artists. The eye in full front is vivid, and the modeling of 
the high cheekbones extraordinary. The ear, large for the head, is 
high but effectively placed. Does this portrait represent one of the 
people buried in the grave? That will be difficult to maintain, but 
it is possible to suggest that in general it does give the appearance 
of the Mycenaean rulers. Perhaps it will be instructive to compare 
the head on the gem with the archer represented on a steatite vase 
from Knossos of Late Minoan II times, illustrated and discussed by 
Sir Arthur Evans. 11 The trunks worn by that figure, resembling those 
we find worn by the hunters in the lion-hunt composition on the 
dagger blade from Grave V, may indicate that the man on the steatite 
vase is also a Mycenaean. 

The same could not be stated for the mask (Fig. 50). There can 
be no doubt that in it we have the general appearance of a bearded 

10 It recalls the jug found in Grave I: Schuchardt, of.at^ fig. x66. 

11 Palace of Minos y HI, p. io6, fig. 59. 
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man. Its size (maximum height 0.21 meters, wimniimm width above 
eyebrows 0.175 meters, minimum bottom of chin 0.037 meters) would 
correspond well to a face, but the features seem too generalized. A 
small hole is apparent beyond the side of each ear, 0*02 meters from 
die left car T 0.012 meters from the right, apparently used for holding 
the made in position. The holes were not made by 3 nail driven 
through the metal and the evidence available would not suggest that 
this mask was nailed on a wooden coffin, as believed by Sues and 
PerssoiL Unfortunately, it wa.s not found covering any face, as seems 
to be the case with the masks found by Schliemann. 

Grave Delta, located to the southeast of Grave Beta, is similarly 
cut in the rock, but is much shallower* measuring only i + 6o merer* 
in depth, 3.25 meters in length* and 2.55 meters in width. At its 
floor it measures only 2.50 by 1.38 meters. Ledges left in the rock 
around the four sides, instead of a wall, served to support the beams 
of the roof. In the fill of the grave were found many potsherds and 
animal bones* as well as a fragment of a bronze sword which later 
was found to belong Eu a sword uncovered on the floor. This again 
demonstrates the carelessness with which the gift* of a previous 
burial were treated. On its floor of pebbles throe skeletons were 
found in an extended position lying southeast ta northwest (Fig. jt)- 
A bronze bowl and a well-preserved and decorated vase were found 
in the northwest comer, while a painted jar was found at the north¬ 
east By the bronze bowl seventeen stone arrowheads were found 
bundled together^ apparently they were kept in a leather bag, traces 
of which were also found. The most interesting finds from this grave 
are two swords, illustrating the two forms Usual in the shaft graves, 
one found along the east side and the other not far from the west 
Tiie former has a broad and ribbed blade, slightly horned shoulder?, 
and a rather long and strong tang with flanged sides to hold the haft, 
apparently of wood, which was topped by an ivory pommel. The latter 
is a magnificent weapon worthy of any king. Its blade, long and 
rather narrow with a central rib* is 01945 meters in length and U 
decorated on both sides with a series of engraved griffins. Its shoulder* 
arc rounded and exhibit a small mg over which was placed its haft, 
apparently of woodj this was covered by a sheathing of gold, made 
of two plates front and rear, similarly decorated. The sheathing, of 
very thin gold sheet* is so worked around the shoulders of the blade 
as to give the impres&inn of a winged type, and was attached by small 
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gold nails, a few of which an still be seen. Its decoration i*s in 
repousse and of great delicacy: the cylindrical part k covered with 
triple spirals, while the ends, on either side of the blade, arc 
terminated by two snub nosed heads of lions (Fig. 51 ). Their manes 
are graphically rendered by means of triangular incisions, while a 
pellet bears the triangular eyes with a central dot. On each of the 
two hornJike projections of the sides, we find engraved the head of 
a smaller animal, having ksenge shaped eyes with 1 dot m the center. 
Could this be the head of a goat and the entire composition a 
harbinger of the chimaera notion? Above a gold ring we have the 
regular ivory pommel of Mycenaean times, badly frayed but still 
keeping Its Original shape and dimensional the pommel measures 
ojo meters in maximum diameter, while the length of the gold 
sheath is 0.125 meters and jts maximum width between the horned 
edges is O.oSj rneters. 

The sheathing recalls that found by Schlicrnann in Grave IV which 
for a time was considered -is the top of a scepter, but now is rightly 
known as the hilt of a sword.” Two daggers, one of which h*< an 
ivory pommel, and two brartit knives were sdso found in this tomb. 

Grave Fpsilnn, adjoining Gamma to the southwest, proved a very 
instructive tomb. It measures 3—5 cetera m length, 2.20 meters in 
width, and 2.Sj meters in depth (Fig. 53J. Its northeastern corner 
is so near the southwest side of Grave Gamma that the rock between 
them was cut, forming a small opening, enlarged a good dal by the 
operations and by the continued crumbling of the rock. I here cm 
be no doubt that the opening is accidental and cannot be conceived 
av. a means o£ commuiiication between Graves Epsilon and Gamma 
because when it was revealed it wax at a height above the roof of the 
latter grave. In the excavation diary I made a special entry regarding 
the “cut” and also the remark that it was being enlarged constantly 
by our operations in the course of clearing the two graves. The open' 
ing recalls that between Grave I and Keramopoidlos 1 cave in Circle A, 
already discussed. 

The roof of the grave was made of flagstones covered by a thick 
layer of clay* averaging 0.30 meters in thickness* and was supported 
by heavy timber rating on low rubble walls. Apparently it had caved 
in before the cavity of the grave was filled, or even partially filled 
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with earth seeping into it ufong with Lhe water j consequently, a 
good many o£ the flagstones of the roof were found on the floor it$elf 
and on the horns f which were: badly disturbed by their fall By the 
southwest comer we have the occupant of the grave, a skeleton in a 
strongly contracted position lying on its right side and with Its right 
hand below the check (Fig, £4). A good number of teeth scattered 
along the cast side of the grave Seem to indicate that at least two 
people were buried in the sepulcher, but the position of only the 
one, in the contracted posture, could be determined. By the skull of 
that skeleton and sn the southwest corner of the grave, a bronze bowl 
with a very broad opening was found; while in the opposite southeast 
comer was originally placed a bronze jug with a high swinging 
handle; only die handle and the rim of the mouth survived, the rest 
had corroded badly and was found in tiny flakes. Behind the back of 
the skeleton, and under two flagstones of the roof, a mass of thin 
gold ornaments was found pressed together (Fig- 54). It will be 
difficult to forget the impression created by the sudden appearance of 
these crushed gold ornaments, when the slabs were lifted. We could 
feci same af the puhing intensify which chararterwed the Mycenaean 
days of Schlacmann, and in one instant we were carried back beyond 
the mythological era uf Greece to the days when the greatness of 
Mycenae was being fashioned by the people whose ornaments were 
shining brightly once mure beneath the rays of a Greek sun. 

The gold Ornaments are mostly thin bands decorated in repousse 
and cruciform rosettes composed of two long bands crossing each other 
at the center. In a good number of these thin gold sheets, holes for 
attachment are to be seen at the ends and in the center T while their 
edges arc curled over bronze wire. Why were all these ornaments 
found in a massive block behind the skull and back of the skeleton? 
Were they piled there intentionally, having been removed from the 
parts of the body which they decorated originally? And yet the skele¬ 
ton, though disturbed by the fallen slabs, seemed to be lying in its 
original contracted position with all the ornaments at its back* Because 
of the position of the bones it is impassible to maintain that the 
.skeleton was brushed to the side and that its ornaments were in the 
same manner removed. Were the ornaments original [y placed like a 
sheet over the to™, face, and head, and were they thrown backward 
by the impact of the falling roof? Ferhaps this may prove the only 
possible explanation. That they were not placed over a wooden coffin 
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15 certain* In the: excavation diary' I especially recorded the fact chat 
no traces of wood were found near or around the skeleton* 

Across the pebbly floor of the grave and m its northwest corner 
was lying on its side a bronze crater some 0.76 meters high, excel¬ 
lently preserved, and within it was found a bronze jug, some 0.44 
meters taU t equally well preserved (Fig. 53)* Both are similar to 
those found by Schlieimnn in Grave IV/ J and what is more interest¬ 
ing, they were found in exactly the same relative arrangement—the 
jug in the crater. It is not yet ascertained whether the bronze vessels 
from Grave Epsilon are made of copper in the same way as those 
found by Schlleimnm By the bronze vessels* and ranged along the 
north side of the grave, three large clay vases were found crushed. No 
weapons were discovered in the grave, w hich is sometimes called the 
“Grave of the Bronzes/ 1 and this as well as the presence of the mossed 
thin bunds of gold makes one wonder whether in this tomb women 
alone were buried. In Grave IV* where similar bronze vases were 
Found, two women were buried along with men* and yet in four 
other instances of graves of women, in Grclcs A and E, we have no 
bronze vessels of any kind. Perhaps Dr, Angela final report will 
clear the matter. 

In the summer of 1952 Graves Zcta, Eia T and Theta were a ho 
cleared* All three are comparatively small shafts (one could call them 
cists), cut in the rock, and recall strongly the rist burials of rhe 
Middle Hdladic period. The contents of Grave Thera were destroyed 
When the channel of the modern aqueduct wan constructed in 194& 
A bronze sword is reported to have been found in it, but it was badly 
smashed by the laborers opening the channel. 

Grave Zera measures at its floor only 1.90 meters in length, uio 
meters in widths and presents an average depth of 0.60 niters. A 
single skeleton in a strongly contracted position was found in it, lying 
on its right side and facing north. Seven day vessels and a bronze 
fcnift; with an ivory pommel were placed in front of his torso. Of the 
vases, three were goblets and cups of Middle Hdladic Shapes, one a 
spouted jug, and the last one a small prochous. 

Crave Eta is another dst cut in the fix k, measuring i.iO meters 
in length, 0.75 meters in width, and 0,62 to o< 6 $ meters in depth. 
A single skeleton was found in it ? in a strongly contracted position 
and on its right side (Fig* 55)- A bronze knife was found in front 

u Schltimaar, Nut, +J0, 4J?p PP- x 7#- a ?5* 
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of the body and with it five day vast* of which two were goblets of 
the Middle Heliadic type, the third a spouted jug, the fourth a 
smaller jug and the fifth a bowl The three cists in construction and in 
contents are inferior to the shaft graves and recall the small grave* 
found in Grave Circle A by Stamatake*. They are located in the north¬ 
west section of Grave Circle B and are almost adjacent to the modem 
road which leads to the Citadel, Beyond them to the west and 
almost under the pavement of tiie road were located Grave* Qmicrou 
and PL 

The channel of the village aqueduct crossed Grave Gmicron and, 
as a matter of fact, exactly over it had been built a Small concrete 
cistern or settling tank. During these operations the stele which was 
standing over the grave apparently was found and was thrown aside. 
Wc found it in pieces where it had been thrown away j unfortunately, 
it could not tell us anything of its original arrangement It is 
made of pores, is rectangular in shape, and the preserved fragment 
measures 0.74 meters in length, 0.84 meters in width, and 0,19 
meters in thickness, and it is not sculptured* A fragment of the base 
on which it originally stood was also found. Some 1.30 meters below 
the level of the stele, the remnants of the roof began to appear. 
Its material and construction are clear: flagstones covered by a deep 
layer of day f li r na supported by wooden beams, abundant trace* of 
which survived, resting in turn on walls of rubble which line the 
sides of the grave. At the level of the roof a few shattered vases were 
found, but only a few* sherds came from the fill, which consisted 
of reddish and brownish earth filled with small stones and pebbles. 
From under the fragment of the base of the stele, however, we have 
a fragment of a cup of the Vaphio shape, decorated with spirals and 
possessing a plastic ring around the basfr—certainly a I.4itc Helkdic I 
product —and a few animal bones. The floor of the grave, covered 
with pebbles, w r as reached at a depth of 3 meters from the surface. 
Along the east side of the grave the skeleton of a woman was found 
lying in an extended position from south to north, while beyond her 
left side and against the west side of the grave were disciosed the 
parked remains of another skeleton. No objects were found with the 
bents, but the attended burial, apparently the last, yielded a good 
assortment uf gifts. A little beyond and above the right side of the 
crushed skull two gold bands decorated in repousse were found lying 
on cadi other, but bearing different designs, and immediately below 
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them with points almost touching the right shoulder, two pins, of 
bronze with a head of rock crystal, and another of silver with perhaps 
a wooden head covered with gold sheathing (Figs. 56 and S 7 C )- By 
the side of the former was found a ten-petaled rosette made of fine 
thin gold leaves, kept in place by a central pin, whose head is well 
preserved. Over the chest area, and especially over the right side and 
the right arm, were found a good quantity of beads of amethyst and 
of cornelian, and with them two oblong pieces of ivory with embossed 
design. Above and beyond the left shoulder were found a number 
of small objects in gold: bird-shaped beads, spirals in filigree work, 
perhaps forming parts of bracelets, while a good many beads of 
amber were found, especially over the pelvic area. Two gold ear 
clips of a very modern design should also be mentioned (Fig. 5 ^)• 

On the middle of the chest, the crystal head of a third pin was 
found (Fig. 57a). This time the crystal ball is ribbed and its bronze 
pin was directed toward the upper left arm bone. The crystal heads 
remind one of those found by Schliemann in Grave III, a grave of 
women, and believed by him to have been scepters. 14 Also, the rock 
crystal balls from the same grave, mentioned by Schuchardt, one of 
which was hollow inside, must have belonged to pins of our variety. 15 
As a matter of fact, the articles found in this grave remind one 
strongly of those found in Grave III. There can be no doubt that 
these articles were somewhat displaced when the roof ca\ed in, but 
it seems to us that their position clearly suggests the original arrange¬ 
ment. It is probable that the two bands, with the repousse work, were 
placed on the head and perhaps crosswise, the wider one below rom 
temple to temple and the narrow band across it from front to rear; 
that the pins found below the bands were originally holding the 
garment over the right shoulder; that the rosette was a decoration 
worn over that shoulder, while the pin with the ribbc crysta ea 
secured or decorated the garment over the left shoulder. The neck¬ 
laces of gold and stone beads were of course worn around the neck. 
Is it possible to assume that the small spiraliform and stylized birds 
were parts of bracelets placed beside the body? 

The impact of the caving in of the roof on the objects contained 
in the tomb can be sensed from the condition in which were found 
the vases which once lined the walls of the lower half of the grave; 
they were completely smashed. Along with those found over t e 

"Ibid., p. xoo and Nos. 309 and 310. 15 Schuchardt, cf.cit., p. .94. fig. * 73 - 
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roof they now form a fine collection of about thirty pieces. Against the 
north side of the grave was placed, among others, a beautiful four 
handled jar, about 0.65 meters high, and decorated with crossed zigzag 
]ine« placed in three horizontal zones (Fig* 59}. With its fragments 
was found the most interesting single object from the grave, broken, 
however, in four or five pieces: a magnificent bowl of rock crystal 
in the form of a duck (Figs. fio 7 61). The body of the duck forms 
the bowl, its tall a flat spout at one end, while the neck and the head, 
which is turned backward in a most elegant manner, is used for a 
handle. The mastery with which the bird-form was adapted tn the 
shape of the bowl, the exquisite workmanship, definite and grace¬ 
ful contour lines, and die thinness of its walls, make this rock crystal 
bowl an outstanding work of art. Although such bowls are known, 
especially from Egypt, this is the first example of its type unearthed 
in Greece.” It measures only 0.135 meters in extreme length, and 
is in excellent preservation. Bemuse of the number of objects of rock 
crystal found, this grave is often called the “Grave of Crystals** 1 

In contrast, Grave Pi is a small and unpretentious rnck^cut dsL 
1 SO meters in length, 0,95 meters in width, and 0.98 rnctem deep* 
On its floor the extended skeleton of a youth was found and beyond 
its? feet four day vases, three of which are; stemmed goblets of the 
Middle Helladic variety. 

Farther to the northeast of Graves Gmicron and Pi, along the 
perimeter of the northern section of the Circle, the small Grave Xi 
was uncovered. Its exploration was very instructive. The area of the 
grave was originally covered by a layer of small stones mixed with 
reddish earth and terminated by larger stones which seemed to follow 
roughly the outline of the grave. Almost in the middle of the area 
thus outlined we had a dear arrangement of stones measuring 0 + 6j 
by 0,63 meters. Perhaps it was the criyio, or marker, of the grave* 
Immediately below this were found a number of animal bones, the 
remnants of die funeral meal. Below this point the fill was composed 
of brownish earth mixed with crumbled rack and a few sherds. At 
0,54 meters from the surface the ledge for the roof beams formed 
by the walls lining Ehe rides was revealed, going around the four rides 
of the grave, which is oriented almost from north to south. Ita floor, 

^ For a duck fra^ttseot of a durk-vasc of ivory from Aiine Kt FrEdifl-Persia > 
pp. jst ind J91, *54. For Jvvo ivory p^dt* wtlh a duck-liil froifl 

Shunra Kc 1931* p, ^ V 3 {J pi. Tlll p i. AJto ph'it Furi^’iniytiTr smd Loachir, 
\fyt*nin:Af r«i% p. 14 wd fif. } for a find from bomb 3,1 0/ Ulyig*, RhcnJnp. 
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with ii-s U3ml pebbles, was found at a depth of some 2 meters from 
the surface, and since the grave is a small one, measuring 1,95 by 
1.3S meters it gives the impression of a rectangular well. In its 
northwest corner were found the remains of a person who seems to 
have been originally placed in a contracted position and who later, 
even before the comp lute decay of the flesh had taken place (hence 
the relative position of the leg and thigh bones), was pushed aside 
to make room for the next occupant of the grave (Fig. 62). The 
skeleton of that occupant was found in its original position stretched 
from almost the center of the grave to its southeast comer. Around 
it were found some ten vases* stemmed goblets, jug*, and a large 
matt-painted amphora which originally stood in the northeastern 
corner of the grave. The skeletal remains prove that the person buried 
last must have been five or si x years uf age, a small girl who was laid 
to rest in this deep grave with a good assortment of va^es and precious 
ornaments. Around the skull, found almost below the fallen frag¬ 
ments of the amphora, there was placed a diadem made of a gold 
band on which were secured at short intervals three cruciform rosettea 
of thin gold decorated in repousse. All were kept in place by means 
of bronze pins, Along the temples were suspended licads of rock 
crystal, cornelian, and amethyst arranged in a semicircular forma¬ 
tion, while thin and narrow gold binds coiled in small rings kept her 
curls in position. Around her neck was found a necklace made of 
rock crystal beads with a rectangular pendant of bluish faience 
decorated with lozenge-shaped elements, reminiscent of the Masonic 
emblem, and parallel small bars along its short edges (Fig. 63 }. 
A pair of simple earrings and a ring of coiled wire around one of 
die small fingers of the left hand completed her decor. 

One more object .should be noted: a small gold, hollow, nut shaped 
article, with a ribbed outer face. In it apparently were placed a few 
small articles, perhaps pebbles, so when shaken the object makes quite 
a noise. Could ii be a Mycenaean rattle, a toy which a loving mother 
placed in the grave as a parting gif if The exploration of 1 .*rave Xi 
gave us a few sentimental hours* and the small, pathetic-looking 
bones of the tiny girl-—of our little princes, as we called her 
brought home the sense of helplessness which lie^ upon the human 
race when the hour of death arrives. Today the visitor will find but 
a deep hole in the ground when he visits Grave Xt, but when on its 
floor were still lying the remains of our little princess, decked in her 
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ornaments and surrounded with vases, it presented a striking picture 
of the life and customs of a remote and forgotten past. 

In the earth between Graves Xi and Pi, was found the burial of a 
child. Its skeleton is quite well preserved with the exception of the 
feet, which were destroyed when the channel of the aqueduct was 
built. The child was lying on its right side and in a strongly contracted 
position from north to south, with the head turned to the west. In 
front of it were placed four small vases. They, as well as the burial, 
recall the find of Schliemann above and to the side of Grave III. 

In the north section of the Circle and to the west of Grave Xi, 
along the perimeter of the enclosing wall, lies Grave Nu. The loca¬ 
tion of that grave was indicated by the discovery, in the first week 
of the 1952 campaign, of the lower part of a stele standing on its 
original base. Its excavation, however, was postponed until the 
summer of 1953 because the channel of the village aqueduct was 
crossing its area and it had to be rerouted before the excavation could 
be resumed. The stele is of shelly sandstone, but so little of it is 
preserved that it is impossible to state whether or not it was sculp¬ 
tured; however, its faces were turned east and west. Beyond the 
stele, a group of stones was found as usual marking the outline of 
the grave below. They must have retained the earth which was 
poured over the shaft and which in this instance was proved to form 
a small conical mound rising some 0.35 to 0.40 meters above the 
surface at the top of which the stele was set. In 1918, Professor 
Keramopoullos suggested that a small individual mound was formed 
over each of the shaft graves of Circle A, and his suggestion is now 
being proved correct by the evidence preserved in the new Circle. 11 

Below the stele and for some 0.40 meters, the fill was of reddish 
earth and clear of sherds and other objects. Apparently it was the 
earth which had been poured to form the small mound of the grave. 
But below this layer the fill became brownish and contained stones 
and sherds and a quantity of bones of animals. Interestingly enough, 
animal bones and sea shells were found almost in a thick layer in 
an area only some 1.10 meters square, corresponding to the ground 
occupied by the stele and its base. There can be no doubt that the 
bones are the remnants of the funeral meal, after the completion 
of which they were thrown together in the central area over which 
the stele was later erected. The fill below the layer of bones was of 


11 Efhtmtrisy 1918, p. 58. 
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brownish earth mixed with stones and containing sherds and a few 
pieces of boar 1 ? tusks known to have been used to cover or adorn 
helmets The roof of the grave originally stood J.Q5 meters from 
the base of the stele. It was made, as usual, of flagstones covered with 
day and supported by wooden beams, traces of which were brought to 
light. A long the edge of the roof, and on the west side of the grave, 
a group of 8 vases was disclosed arranged in two rows (Fig. £5). 
Originally they were standing on their bases, but they were found 
on their sides as they fell when the roof collapsed. 

The walls and the shelving lining the sides presented signs of 
alterations, indicting that the grave was opened and used more than 
once. But on its floor, when it was first cleared, only one skeleton 
was found in situ* The area of the floor, because of side margins of 
clay, was reduced to only 2 meters in length and 0.95 meters in 
width. 11 The skeleton found on it was lying on its back and in an 
extended position from north to south (Fig. 67)* The head had 
rolled down and to the side a little, perhaps an indication that 
it was originally slightly raised. The arms stretch beyond the body, 
the elbows are bent, and the lower arms arc inclined sharply toward 
the abdominal section. The legs arc lying apart in a how formation 
retailing the petition of skeleton No* 1 in Grave Gamina. In clear!rig 
the skeleton we were particularly careful to see whether any traces 
of wood ur leather could be detected which would indicate that the 
sprawling attitude was due to a shield held by hands and legs, or to 
the possibility that the body had been lowered on a wooden litter 
or a sofa-like contraption. No traces of leather or wood were found 
over the bones, and it seems certain that the position of the bones 
was not caused either by a sofa or by a shield, nor because the person 
was a rider. Perhaps a simple interpretation will be nearer the truth. 
It h evident that the body was placed on its back with arms bent at 
the elbow and palms resting on either side of the pelvic area. The 
feet were not laid completely emended but were pulled up slightly 
with knew bent upward and Else heels resting on the floor. Before 
complete decomposition occurred, but when advancing decay loosened 
the tendons and the flesh * the feet could no longer stay in that 
pQKstton buc gradually fell to the sides, giving the bow-legged appear¬ 
ance to the lower limbs, We may now note that under the skeleton, 


*^TTar grav? mrifLT'T* J-*? 1 * ra - hy S-t® ™■ oh, surface And 3,1 the tvp uf in 
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and between it and lhe pebble* of the floor, was revealed a thin layer 
of dark, oily substance which was found covering not only the area 
under the body but almost che whole extent of the floor, There on 
be little doubt that it is the remains of an unworked piece of leather, 
apparently a skin on which the body was placed and perhaps by 
means of which it was lowered to the floor of the grave. Beyond 
the feet, against the south side, were found four jars p three of which 
were walled in by clay and were set in a slanting position. 

Over the collar bones and under the fallen jaw, a gold band was 
found (c. 0.40 meters in length) decorated in repouste work, broad 
at the center (about O.07 meters), narrowing to the corners, where 
it extends only 0-01 meters in width. There cun lie little doubt that 
it decorated the upper edge of the garment in which the body was 
buried. Below" the right elbow of the skeleton were found a bronze, 
single-handled, wide bowl and almost on top of each other two 
bronze sword?, the one below with an alabaster pommel, the other 
on top with an ivory' pommel Found crushed by the roof slabs. 
Another sword, No, 3, in a leather scabbard, traces of which were still 
to be seen on its blade, was revealed laid diagonally to the swords 
mentioned, with it* point hidden below the margin of clay along 
the west side. The removal of that margin revealed the packed bones 
of a skeleton and a good number of offerings (Hg. 66 )- The sword 
in the leather scabbard certainly belonged to this earlier burial Below 
it was found a spear point of the well-known Mycenaean type 
enveloped in cloth (Ftg h 68b); in addition, around its long socket, 
remain* of cord were preserved, ending below in a primitive tassel 
Apparently the cord was used to tie and decorate the wooden shaft 
of the spear, traces of which were found in che socket. To the left 
of the Spear point, a narrow bronze blade and a pair nf bronze 
tweezers of a late Middle Hclladie type were found, while to its 
right and covered by the sword lay a ?hnrt and broad knife enveloped 
in doth* or in a scabbard made of doth. Among the packed bones 
and near the west side of the grave a small, cme-handled gold cup 
was found with its sides elaborated in wide parallel groove* disposed 
in two superposed zones and its bottom with a do! and leaf design 
(Tig, 69)* In it were found some gold trimmings, apparently belong- 
ing to the leather scabbard of sword No. 3^ and a Jong coiled gold 
band in the inner face of which traces nf wood were noticeable (Tig- 
66 ), There can be little doubt that the coiled hand once decorated 
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the wooden shaft of the spear and when that was pushed aside its 
trimmings along with those of the sword were placed in the gold cup. 
By the cup there was once a bronze vase of which only part of the 
handle and innumerable tiny fragments survived. Above the gold 
cup were found the remnants of an ivory pommel, apparently 
belonging to sword No. 3 and by it a number of gold bands decorated 
in repousse, and a completely corroded silver cup (Fig. 66). Between 
the bands and the bronze cup of the main skeleton was found a 
triangular bronze dagger whose gold-plated bronze rivets once 
secured a handle of perishable material , its wooden scabbard was 
covered with cloth. We must also mention a few pieces of boar’s 
tusks which were found among the packed bones and recall that in 
the fill of the grave similar tusks were found. Perhaps all belonged 
to the same helmet which, along with the swords and knives, was 
pushed to the side when the grave was rearranged to receive the 
body of the second and later occupant. To him belonged the swords 
noted lying by his skeleton. Under them came to light a dagger 
excellently preserved (Fig. 68a). Finally, we must note that in the 
northwestern corner of the grave and under the margin of clay was 
found a cylindrical alabaster vessel some 0.12 meters high. 

The number of metal objects found with the packed bones seems 
to indicate that the first occupant of the grave, a man, was of con¬ 
siderable importance. Yet, when a second man came to be buried, 
the bones and gifts of the first were brushed to the side and perhaps 
his vases were taken out of the grave. The boar’s tusks found in the 
fill may indicate that some of his offerings were not packed neatly 
but were broken and dispersed. 

Along the perimeter of the Circle and to the east of Nu, Grave Iota 
was discovered. No stele was found over it, but again its outline was 
marked by somewhat loosely placed stones and below its center, 
where a stele might have been standing originally, animal bones and 
some seashells were found. The grave measures 3*20 meters in length, 
2.05 meters in width, and had a depth of 2.85 meters. Its length 
and width, however, were reduced to 2.55 meters and 1.30 meters 
at its floor by the shelves left all around to support the roof beams. 
Traces of these were found across the width of the grave and 
resting on the shelving. On its pebbly floor was found the skeleton 
of the person buried last (Fig. 70). The bones of its legs were 
disturbed by the fallen roof, but the body apparently was laid on its 
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back with a slight turn toward the right side, Thu head, originally 
kept: higher by an arrange men l of pebbles below it, finally rolled in 
that direction* The hanth were stretched along the body with the 
palms turned toward the pelvic area. Along the right side were laid 
a bronze sword with an ivory pommel, a bronze pair of tweezers* and 
a broad knife of bronze with a shore tang above its shoulders* In that 
was fitted and glued a tiny cylindrical handle (O-OJ meters in 
length) of rock crystal. Around the wrist were found four triangular 
gold hands, decorated in repousse, two around each wrist. Along their 
broad side tiny attachment holes are evident (Fig. 72). Two other 
narrower gold hands ending in circular pendants* reminiscent of the 
vertical bar of the “garter type” ornament (Gamaschenhalter), were 
found in the abdominal area (Fig, 721. Could they have decorated 
a belt? 

Beyond the sword and almost parallel to it were found a number 
of vases, stemmed goblets of the Middle Ilelladsc type, and matt- 
painted pots, while beyond the Feet were found four large matt* 
painted jars and three smaller vases* Of these at least one, decorated 
in black matt-paint with solid triangles suspended From their base 
and from a band going around the neck* seems to have contained oif. 
Nothing of its contents of course survived, and only at its bottom 
did the earth found in it have an oily feel, but its body was so 
impregnated with oil that when its pieces were being put together 
and their joints were heated for the purpose, die odor of oil filled 
the small laboratory. The second jar seemed to contain flour, but its 
contents have nor as yet been analyzed by a chemist. By the southwest 
Corner of the grave the parked bones of an earlier burial were found 
and among them a well-preserved, fluted* single-handled cup of 
silver (Fig- 71). 

By the north side of Grave Alpha and between it and Iota a small 
rectangular area about ijd by t.30 meters outlined by a row of loose 
stones was Found and investigated* Its floor was readied at a depth 
of 2.10 meters, but nothing was revealed on it. The stray human 
bones found in ths fill, and ihc sandy earth which filled the shaft 
above its shelves, indicate that this was a grave whose contents had 
been removed in the past- 

On the west ride of Grave Alpha arid between it and Grave Delti 
another small grave was found measuring d.So by 1.50 meters and 
oriented from cast to west We call it Grave Alpha Its eastern 
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side was cut a wav when Grave Alpha was bring constructed and 
apparently during that operation the heed of the skeleton WAS 
destroyed, for we Found a well-preserved skeleton lying in Alpha i, 
but without its skulk The person to whom it belonged was laid in 
& contracted position on its left side, with the right hand lying toward 
the pelvic areaj the left, under the left side, is bent and brought 
toward the left cheek, Ko offerings were found, but perhaps they 
had been removed earlier. 

A bundled burial wax found at a short distance From Grave 
Alpha i and to the southwest of it toward Grave Delta. A few 
Middle Helladic sherds were revealed among the bones bur nothing 
else, and it is doubtful that the sherd* belong to the bones. 

The north sector of the Circle was thickly occupied by graves* as 
was rhe eastern sector along the wall of the Circle. Use central area 
of Circle B* however, contained no grave*. Wc hoped that there we 
might find the most important grave, or a structure of some kind, 
such as an altar* used for the funeral rites, but it was found empty* 
Evidence of attempts to rut the rock was observed and a good section 
of the area toward Grave Rho was found filled with earth and stones 
which apparently had been taken out of that sepulcher, bur no tracts 
of an actual grave were revealed. Why was this central area never 
used? Was it because by the time its turn for use wa. at hand a new 
type of tomb, die chamber tomb and the tholos tomb, came into 
use? Wc shall never know. The fact remains that no tombs were 
found in the central area- 

That area is separated from the southern section by walk of nibble 
which apparently served to stop any movement of earth from tnc 
center and high point of the Circle to the sloping south side, A group 
of interesting graves was found in the southern sector* although ihc 
objects they yielded could not compare with those from the corrt- 
sponding northern sector* At its southernmost point, not far front the 
line of the encircling wail which has not survived, a large rectangular 
excavation was revealed immediately below the surface some 3 * 9 ^ 
meterbi in width and isjQ meters in length. But further excavation 
revealed that this area was divided into two sections by a central wall 
made of unexoavated rock. The section to the cast, called Kappa i, 
proved to be a grave; which measured at it* floor 2.^- meiera in 
length and i,6o meters in width. The remains of a single skeleton 
in i&u extended position were found on the iloor* lying from north 
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to south} with only four vases placed in two groups along the western 
side of the grave* One of these is a jug with striking geometric 
polychrome decoration (Fig, 73}, while another h a large hydra 
with an unusual hand docoradon. Some Cutfo meters above the floor 
and Coward the northeastern corner of the grave, an arrangement 
of stones was found s apparently standing as a marker for the grave, 
and under it bones of animals. 

The west section, known as Kappa a, was not used as a grave. By 
its western side, and some a6a meters below the surface, a horseshoe- 
shaped: enclosure made of mud brick was disclosed, measuring roughly 
1 p 15 meters in maximum outside length and 1.08 meters in maximum 
outside width, 11 A thin layer of ashes and a few pieces of bones were 
found on its floor (Fig, 74)* Some 0.25 meters below this and 
0.17 meters to the north apparently existed a similar arrangement 
not so well preserved The structure is puzzling; it could be taken 
as a hearth belonging to a dwelling which antedated the construction 
of the Grave Circle. However, around it, on the face of the excava¬ 
tion of the rock and on its floor, no signs, of intense and continued 
burning were fouradj as one would expect tn be the case, and only 
a thin layer of ashes remained on its floor. Why, then, did the people 
who built the presumed hearth for a dwelling lower it almost 0.60 
meters below the surface when in the process they had to dig away 
a lot of rock? Usually dwellings are constructed on the surface of 
a site* 

Beyond the northern edge of Kappa 2, the area presents problems 
which cannot be discussed in this preliminary report, A narrow strip 
covered by cobblestones comes first, limited on the north by a weak 
rubble wall. Beyond this an area which we may call the ^boulder 
area, 1 ’ 3-?0 by 3*10 meters, was apparently excavated but abandoned 
<F%. 75). A large boulder, obviously fallen in. from the west side 
after that side was cut, fills part of the north half of the area, and 
the balance of that half » taken by a small grave, 1.13 meters in 
length and 0.63 meters in width, known as Lambda t, which was 
partially excavated in the rock and whose eastern end curs through 
the western wall of Crave Lambda. In Lambda t were found the 
Contracted remain s of a skeleton and two vases, one a two-handled 
CUp and the other a jug with a zonal decoration of drtles alternately 
filled in blade and red color. The southern half of the area disclosed 

“The brieki nnuure „.-jj m. by o,i( m. 
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no remains, but at its extreme south line, below the nibble wall 
which limits the cobblestone area, what seems like a fireplace was 
disclosed, filled with ashes and bhek soot among which were frag¬ 
ments of two vases belonging to the Middle HelJadk period. This 
“fireplace’' presents problems hard to determine at this particular 
point. At the southwest corner of the area intrudes 3 wall made of 
day. What purpose wa:- served bv the fo-ralied (l bauldcr area” 
is hard to determine. I believe that workers started cutting a shaft and 
before the work was completed it was abandoned for reasons un¬ 
known, perhaps after the boulder fell in from rhe dde, and then 
the area was filled in. It was used later only for the construction of 
the small Grave Lambda r. 

The solid fiesta wall which intruded in the southwest corner of 
the “boulder area” was proved to be part of the eastern side of 
Grave Mu. It is a rather shallow grave cut in the slope of the hill, 
measuring 2.90 by 2.08 meters, and it contained the skeleton of a 
young girl hid in an extended position and in the characteristic 
bow-legged attitude seen in Graves Gamma and Nu (fig 1 * 7^) ■ Along 
the west and mirth sides, and especially in the northwest coiner of 
the grave, some twenty two vases were uncovered and, between the 
two vases revealed in the northeast corner, at least two bone pins 
were found, one of them broken in two, similar to those used today 
for knitting. Among the vases, bones of a child were revealed, 
proving that the girt whose skeleton was found was but the l^t 
occupant of the grave. 

On her breast were found some ten beads, of semi-precious stone-, 
arranged in a circle and apparently forming a necklace; in the middle 
of the circle was located a biconical brad of carncliar, perforated On 
its Jong axis, bearing on it a design carved in intaglio (Fig, So)- 
A large tree with spreading branches, perhaps a palm, grows out of 
a spherical form which looks almost like a va« with two handles on 
cither side of its neck. At a little distance to right and to left of it 
we have branches framing the centrat element. The spherical object 
could be interpreted as a “flower-pot* but it will be better to think 
of it as a boulder and symbolic of the rarth from which the tree 
grows. Rendering of boulders in this fashion is common in MmOin 
Mycenaean art; it was used extensively by the gem carvers/'' What 


i4 Scc, amen* d* ^ fr™ t«unlICntt, *>T Sir 
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seem like handles are the lower two branches of the tree whose tips 
touch the boulder, One might perhaps see here the “returning to 
earth” branches of the Anatolian “Tree of Life,” 

To the cast of the Moulder area,” and beyond the northeast earner 
of Kappa, Crave Lambda was discovered and explored in the slimmer 
of 1953. It is one of the larger graves, measuring 3.65 meter* in 
length as id 2.63 meters in width. Grave Lambda has contributed 
particularly to our knowledge of the roof construction of the shift 
graves. Apparently the roof had caved in before the area over its 
flour was filled in and wc uncovered it lying an the floor or slanting 
down the sides (Fig. 77). The layer of greenish day of fUsk^ 
averaging 0.15 meters in thickness, was still on ihc flagstones which 
formed the roof, proving that the roof was horizontal. As usual, ft 
was supported by wooden beams* traces of which were dear in the 
whole area of the grave, resting on rubble walls averaging 0.4.5 meters 
in thickness, going around the four sides of the grave. 

By the east side of the grave we found the packed bones of a 
skeleton. Among and under these bones were disderaed a bronze 
knife and three complete bands of gold (one of these was broken in 
two) decorated in repousse (Fig. 78). At both ends of die bands, 
holes for attachment are noticeable. The skeleton of the last person 
buried was found, crushed, in the center of the grave, but absolutely 
nothing was disclosed on or around him. It was evident that hb 
funeral offerings had been removed. Above the north end of the 
western side a hole ms found (0*70 by 0,55 meters) caused by the 
makers of Lambda 1, and through chat hole the grave was certainly 
entered and despoiled. Immediately under the hole, by the edge of 
the side, we found a small pile of earth and stones evidently formed 
when the side was cut and when people entered Lambda through 
the resulting hole. When the pile of earth and stones was removed, 
we found below k a number of weapons which had luckily escaped 
detection. The most conspicuous of these was a bronze sword over 
the Upper part of which were piled a broad knife with a handle of 
ivory apparently in a wooden scabbard, a triangular dagger whose 
handle seems to have been decorated in silver, a spear point of 
bronze in the round socket of which were found remnants of ks 
wooden shafts around the top of which a narrow gold band was 
■cnilcdj and then the sword (Fig. 79a). Under its shoulder was 2 
triangular ornament of gold foil) a little below its middle wro another 
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elongated oval ornament of gold with twisted gold bands at its end, 
and around the tip outlining it a thin gold cord/ 1 All these gold 
ornaments decorated the leather scabbard of the sword [Fig, 79b), 
The handle was gone* but the gold ring* in two sheets* which formed 
the connection between the handle and the ivory pommel* as well 
as the pommel, was found. A band of gold* in two sheets* was also 
found near the handle* perhaps forming the decoration of the feUtnow 
or baldriek, from which the sword was suspended. Near the pommel 
were disclosed twenty-four Stone arrowheads, twenty of which arc 
of obsidian* grouped together as if they were originally held in a bag* 

Only one or two pots* completely crushed, were found at the 
southwest section of the grave, but over the roof a number of vases 
were found in a layer along Its south side. Among them arc vases 
with two-colored decoration of birds and arrowheads (Fig. Si). 

Grave Lambda was apparently dug in an area where older graves 
were located. Thus, during its construction the west side of Grave Tau 
must have been disclosed and the contents of that grave, lying im¬ 
mediately to the cast of Lambda, were cleared out and its shaft filled 
with stones and earth. In a similar manner the north side of Grave 
Lambda cuts through the south side of a small grave, known as 
Lambda whose contents were spared. Lamba 2 is only MO meters 
in length and 0.73 meters in width. It contained the bones of an 
individual piled against its north side and tne complete skeleton of 
a young boy laid on his bade with legs sharply flexed, A smaJl cup 
and a prodious were found by its skull* while a matt-painted vase 
was disclosed at the northwest comer of the grave near the packed 
bones* 

To the cast of the southeastern corner of Lambda, Grave Sigma 
was cleared. It is a comparatively small but carefully cut shaft with 
a shelf in the rock going around the four sides* It measures t*6j by 
1.40 meters On the surface, but ut$ by afe meters at the floor. 
A single skeleton in a sharply contracted position was found in ^ 
lying on his right side and facing north. No funeral offerings were 
found, but between the lower right ribs and the iliac ere* two greem 
brown, faceted and polished Atones” came to light: “they are ga ■ 
stones, suggesting a rich and perhaps truly 4 Homeric hero diet. 
The m3 n seems to have suffered also from arthritis* 31 

11 TTi«e sold ornirnctm find ^nlkU h the 1 *U found b r ScMi*- 
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Grave Sigma complete* the discussion of sepulchers found in the 
southern section of Circle B. To the eastern section belong Graves 
Alpha, Rho, and Upsilon. We have already discussed Grave Alpha, 
and we shall now describe Grave Upsilon. 

It is a rather shallow grave, over which wc found as usual a trivia, 
or marker, composed of a pile af stores. Its perimeter was indicated 
by a row of Stones, loosely lined, it is oriented approximately from 
north to south and measures 1.95 meters in length and [.37 meters 
in width. On its floor, paved with pebbles. Jay extended the skeleton 
of a woman. Around her, nine vases were found, of which at least 
four were typical Middle He!ladic stemmed goblets; one is a matt- 
painted prochous and one a small matt-pain tod a>kos (Fig. $2). The 
skull had rolled over the left shoulder, but on the area of the right 
temple were still to be seen three leaves of gold decorated in 
repousse, once forming a head ornament (Fig. 82). Apparently they 
were supported by a narrow bronze band which went around the 
skull and were held in place by three bronze plus found in their 
original position. Over the left shoulder, another decorated gold band 
was found; originally it perhaps held a braid over that shoulder. 
A great number of small beads made uf semt-prerious stones, of gold, 
and of silver, and some amulets of faience, similar in decoration and 
shape to the one found in Grave Xi, formed a large double necklace 
around her neck. Under each temple a rirele made of silver was 
found, apparently her earrings, while to the right of the skull, and 
between it and the matt-painted prochous of the southwest corner, 
came to light three bronze rings and five pins, two of silver and 
three of bronze. One of the latter possessed a beautifully grooved 
rock crystal head. Indeed, this grave, the last to be excavated in the 
dosing days of the campaign of 19J4 (July 30 to August 6), although 
not as rich as others, yielded invaluable evidence for our understand 
ing of the burial customs of the dosing years »f the Middle Helladk 
period to which it belongs. 

Grave RE10, excavated in July 1954, takes up a good part of the 
eastern section of the Circle and was just missed by the builders of 
the Tomb of Clytcmnestra {Fig. 87). Its excavation gave us perhaps 
the most exciting hours of our experience at Mycenae. The southwest 
corner Was located first, and it looked as if we had another normal 
Shaft grave. Yet when we tried to determine its length we were led 
on and on and when at tong last wc located its northeastern corner it 
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was found that the shaft had a length of almost 7 meters: the longest 
shaft grave found thus far! Its width was not so great, indeed 
almost normal, some 3,10 meters. The earth which filled it presented 
us with the first puzzle. Its quality and contents differed in the two 
halves of the grave: in the southern half it was more or less firm and 
contained some stones and a few sherds. At a depth of f.20 meters, 
tt exhibited a layer of poros chips not found before in any grave. 
The fill of the northern half was even more puzzling. It was loose 
and contained sand and pebbles. It presented a number of striations 
and a variety of slanting layers clean of any sherds or remains. The 
distinction of the one fill from the other came at about the center 
of the long axis and it was So sharp that it looked as if a regular wall 
of earth terminated the southern end and against this the loose fill 
of the northern end abutted. 

At a depth of t.jo meters below the surface, wc found the shelf, 
made by narrowing the width of the shaft, cut in the rock which 
usually served to support the beams of the roof. 1 he shelf rati along 
the long side? nf the shaft. But toward its southeastern end a small 
area on the top of lire shelf had been scooped up and in the resulting 
cutting, i.2j by 0,41 meters, human bones were found packed 
together; and along with them were found fragments of the usual 
stemmed goblet of the closing years of the Middle He Uadi e period 
and a two-handled cup. The area of the hnms was limited by stone, 
and flagstones overlaid with day covered the bones themselves. Some 
0.40 meters below the level of the shelf and in the center of the 
short axis of the grave we found two adjacent pores slabs horizontally 
placed with their joints still filled with flssia. I hey caused great 
excitement because at that depth they had to belong to the roof of 
the grave. Their discovery' made me write in the excavation diary, 
under date of July 12, 3 p.m.; “Do wc have the roof slabs in their 
original position and intact? I cannot believe my eyes. That will be 
loo much to hope, but everything is possible in an excavation, and 
especially at Mvcetme + ri 

M^dwhilt, the puzzle of the northern end with its lout*,* siiiidy 
fill continued. But a day later at the north ond of the we struck 
pares blocks and at die side of the northernmost block we found 
fragments of pottery on which and between which appeared gold 
foil. What did it menn' The same day an opening was detected 
below those same poros blocks, Hopes mounted skyward, and the 
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village of Mycenae celebrated that night- Them could be no doubt 
that an unusually large grave had been located, and to the villager* 
the fragments of gold foil were considered the harbingers of a 
discover)' of important and rich relics still within the sepulcher. To 
us, these fragments along with the fill were warnings that aU was 
not well with this large grave. For days the excitement and anxiety 
went on. First the top of a passage was disclosed* then a doorway 
with an arched tup leading boy find to a roofed room. None of us will 
ever forget the moment when, lying on our stumaehK, we could peer 

through the arch of the door into the room beyond and by using a 
torch light tried to see its contentsf Perhaps it should be stated right 
away that when the grave was finally cleared it was found empty 
of contents t apparently it had been denuded in the past, and almost 
nothing wa_s found in it Nevertheless* its importance and value are 
great. 

When the grave was entirely cleared it was proved to be a unique 
example of funereal architecture* unparalleled in Greece: a large 
rock-hewn shaft within which a sepulcher was built of well-worked 
poms blocks The narrow spaces between the poros walls and the 
tides of the shaft were filled in with loose stones. The built sepulcher 
is composed of a passage measuring a.65 meters in length and 1.22 
meters in width at it* center, leading to a burial chamber 2,99 meters 
in length, t.29 meters in width at its center, and 1,85 meters in height 
(Fig. 83}- The door to the chamber is 0*80 meters wide at the floor 
and measures t *83 meters in hdght (Fig. 85). The roof of the burial 
chamber is completely preserved* but that of the passage was removed, 
no doubt when the grave was entered into and its contents removed. 
It is interesting to note that a quantity of gold foil was found along 
the west ride of the passage, which proves that the contents were 
carried out of the grave over that side. Furthermore, in the fill 
beyond the northwestern side of the grave toward the center of 
the Circle, In 1952 ami 1953, more foil was found, fragments of 
vase*, a few belonging to three large palace-style amphorae* pieces 
of ivory', among which were an almost complete ivory rosette, frag 
ments of vessels made of alabaster, 2 small piece of Tapia lazuli, and 
the like. In the course of the clearing of the grave it was found 
that the fragments of pottery, discovered at the northwestern corner 
of the grave and alongside the first pores blocks discovered there, 
joined the fragments of the three palace-style amphorae found in the 
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fill beyond the grave (Fig. 86). Thus it was proved that these sherds, 
gold foil, and ivory were part of the tun tents of Grave Rho. Dr. 
Pipademetrical tells me that at the laboratory he found the lapis 
lazuli to be an Egyptian carved scarab. 

Four rows of poros stones form the walls of the passage. The 
lowermost rises vertically above the floor. The second row inclines 
slightly inward and is reminiscent of the curvature of the thobs 
tombs. The third and fourth rows incline a good deal, thus reducing 
the area to be spanned to only o.8o to 0.70 meters. That span was 
apparently covered by slabs which had been removed when the grave 
was emptied and were never replaced in their original position. 
A single slab remained over the extreme northern end of the passage. 
This end was walled up by means of four Works of poros, corre¬ 
sponding in height to the courses of the side walls, but set vertically 
OR the floor and cut to lit the inward inclination of the sides- Hie 
south end of the passage abutted against the door "Opening without 
bong bonded with it. The joints of the blocks of the passage are 
tiled with fhsia to make the walls watertight. 

The blocks forming the doorway to a height of about 1 meter 
above the floor were set verticallyj above that, they inclined inward, 
forming an arch over the apex of which projects the edge of the first 
roof slab like a cornice terminating the facade (Fig. 85 b ^ !l( - 
that the arched upper part of the door-opening corresponds to the 
relieving triangle of the fajadesof the cholos tombs, and the project¬ 
ing cornice recalls the endings provided in the 1 reasury of At reus 
and the Tomb of Clytemncstru. The face of the doorway is covered 
with solid red color. The side walls of the chamber are made up of 
poros blocks built in four horizontal courses and in good ashlar 
style. The two lowermost are vertically set, the third and fourth, 
exhibiting Unusual curvatures, incline inward leaving an opening 
between them of some O.29 meters. That is covered by fiat slabs of 
poros which form the roof of the chamber (Fig. 841. I he rear, or 
south wall, is built of poros blocks corresponding in height to the 
courses of the sides and are cut to fit the inward inclination of the 
side walls- All joints of the blocks used for the construction arc 
filled with water resisting day, over this, strips of stucco were hud 
and on that stucco were painted broad bands alternately red and 
black in color. Thus the ashlar construction is brought out pic¬ 
torial^, The floor of the chamber, though cut in the rock, ts paved 
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with poros block*. In the northeastern corner of that floor and in a 
worn-out spot of the pnros was found a bead of reddish chalcedony 
bearing a carving in intaglio which represented a large horned 
animal running, with head turned backward, A tiny fragment of a 
skull was the only bone found in the chamber. 

On the strength of the evidence we have secured in our excavation 
we can reconstruct the story of Crave Rho* A shaft grave was con¬ 
structed toward the end of the Middle HelUdic peri-nd in which one 
person, perhaps, way bid. For centuries after that burtal the grave 
was left undisturbed. But after many years it was found by someone 
who was anxious to make his grave in that area. The bones of its early 
occupant were removed From the floor and were carefully packed 
against the side of the grave and on top of the shelf- Of the offerings 
the shaft grave might nave contained, only one broken goblet and a 
cup were stacked with the bones; the nM were taken away or thrown 
out of die grave, T hen the shaft was enlarged and within it wa$ built 
in pores the grave with the passage and the chamber. Within that 
chamber a person of means was placed and around him were arranged 
perhaps rich funeral offerings. The roof slabs of the passage were 
secured and the shaft was filled with earth. Later again, someone 
dug up the northern half of the grave—the half over the passage— 
removed its roof slabs, descended into the grave, and emptied its 
chamber. Then that part of the shaft was filled again, and SO it 
remained until our times. 

One would DJLtur&liy ask why the grave was emptied. The answer 
to that is not so easy. Perhaps its contents were removed to another 
sepulcher, to a tholes tomb, by the descendants of the person buried 
in the per os tomb when they attained greater wealth and power. 
Perhaps it was robbed when Its site was accidentally found. The first 
interpretation seemed correct to the excavators. However, the excel 
lent workmanship and the elaborate decoration certainly indicate 
that the porOS grave was not meant to serve as a temporary place 
of rest, that its builder did not anticipate a transference of the remains 
and the offerings to another and more impressive tomb at a later 
time. But if the grave was robbed, why was it emptied of its bones 
as well? Could we assume that the robbers wanted to make sure 
that nothing was left of the gold foil ornaments covering the body 
and that consequently they took them out to the light Ijefore they 
removed their decor? And could we further assume that in the 
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bundle burial between Graves Alpha and Delta, the only blind of 
its kind found in Circle B, wc have the bones of Grave Rho placed 
there after their ornaments were removed? These arc questions 
which will remain unanswered, but which Will open up a rich field 
of imaginative speculation* 

Let us consider the date of Grave Rho. The original shaft grave 
and its burial certainly belong to the dosing years of the Middle 
Helkdic period. The date of the poms comb within U an be 
established within limits. The pores construction, the use of flesia 
for the joints, and the covering of them with stucco* find parallels 
in the later facade of the Tomb of AcgistEios and in the const ruction 
of the Lion Tomb. In the latter the joints are not only tilled wiih 
fiesta but are covered with stucco. In it also we find a pit cut In the 
floor and lined with poros blocks. The Lion Tomb is later than the 
Tomb of Acgisthos and belongs to Profe^or Waco’s second group 
of tholes tombs. The construction of the poros Grave Rho, its door 
way with its arch which recalls the relieving triangle, the projecting 
edge of the roof slab forming a terminating cornke s the depth of 
the doorway, and the painted decoration, are advanced structural 
elements which will necessitate OUT placing the grave in a transitional 
period between the first and second group of tholo:- tombs, and to 
about the middle of the fifteenth century b.c, nr in die second half 
of that century. 

The palace-style amphorae from the grave will also place it in 
that period. One of these amphorae with the so-caded “necklace 
pattern (Fig- 86) finds an almost exact parallel in a fragment found 
in the fill from the tholes of the Tenth of Aegisthoa. In the latter, 
however, we do not find the ^sponge print’ 1 pattern which decorates 
the vertical handle band.? of our amphora, and this will perhaps 
indicate that our amphora should be placed m the Jaier years of the 
Late Hdladic Ha period. To the same years belongs our second 
amphora with a magnificently painted octopus on its surface, while 
the third amphora with its horizontal zones decorated with a “ruck” 
pattern should be placed somewhere in the Late Hdladic II a to 
Late Hdladic II jj periods- Consequently, the nature of the pottery 
and the structural considerations indicate that the poros grave was 
constructed around the middle or in the second half of the fifteenth 
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century a.c. When was the grave emptied of its contents? It is impos¬ 
sible to determine Eli at date; or whether it was robbed or its contents 
transferred to a iholos tomb or other tomb by the descendants of the 
deceased. 

In Greece, Grave Rho has no parallel The dat in the Lion Tomb 
presents some similarities, but it lacks the dramas, the inclination of 
the wall®, and the saddle roof. Beyond Greece striking parallels are 
to ho found in the subterranean built graves of Ras Shamra and of 
Mirset-el-Beida/* Of course, absolute equation b not possible, since 
the latter possess steps in the dromes, niches and windows in the 
chamber, and exhibit different details in the construction of the roof. 
But there can be no doubt that they present striking similarities. 
For instance, Professor Schaeffer pointed out that the Ras Shamra 
examples are never provided with a atone wall blocking their en- 
trance, a feature so typical of the Mycenaean graves, however, 
Grave Rho also lacks the blocking wall. At the time of his publication 
he could not find parallels in Greece and with good reason suggested 
that the type of architecture exhibited by his graves was unknown 
in the Mycenaean mainland. The graves in Cyprus, which could be 
used as parallels, come down in dare to the eighth and seventh 
centuries b.c. and certainly could not be conceived as the prototypes 
of the scpulchcra of Has Shamra and of Minet-el-Bdda that belong 
to the fourteenth and thirteenth centuries h.c« Now we have Grave 
Rho, dating from the fifteenth century a.c., proving that at least one 
sepulcher of the Ras Shamra type was bulk at Mycenae itself at an 
earlier date than that represented by the Syrian examples. Can one 
assume that it gives us the prototype followed in Ras Shamra and 
Minet-eLBrida? Can one equally well assume that the lonely example 
of Mycenae was influenced by the Syrian sepulchers? After all at Ras 
Shamra we have some very old examples of built chamber tomb 
from which the later examples could have evolved* There can be 
little doubt that by Late Heltadic II close contact existed between 
Greece on the one hand and Syria and Egypt on the other. Influences 
from the one area to the other are natural and to be expected- How- 
ever, the answer to the question of the derivation of the built graves 
will require further study and perhaps other discoveries. Meanwhile, 

11 Si/WiTr-^ C. F. A ip Mirren dr Ras Shamra, ip, pp. jo-pj F fig*. 75**5 airi F ,lj ' 
rv-tvii| Li Ecpri»e da rcchcrthci afcMa3dKiqu« i It^Shunn-U^nt^ Syria* l3 
('*5Oh pp* t-iJ MiJ cipccliliy Eg. i. Aho Cf r Biiwrl, H. Tb«, TAr Art o/ Artrirnt 
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we can maintain that Grave Rho, in spite of its Sack of funeral offer¬ 
ings, is one of the most interesting graves uncovered in Grave Circle 
E. Recognizing that fact, and an the suggestion of Dr, Papademetriou, 
the Greek Archaeological Society has built over it a concrete structure 
which will protect it from rain and Other adverse climatic conditions. 

Before we end the description of the graves found in Grde B, we 
should note that below the southern sector of the drde a chamber 
tomb was built, perhaps in Late Helladk 11 times, the north stde of 
the rectangular chamber of which was cut almost under the outer 
line of the encircling wall,. The grave was emptied of its contents 
after its roof caved in, and in Geometric dines It became the center 
of a cult. In that period a round shrine was constructed over the edge 
of its fallen roof, on the slope of the hillside* Some fragment?, of 
gold foil, tops of nails made in gold, some ivory fragments and a 
vessel of bronze were among the few objects left for us to find. 
Incidentally, its door-opening was still blocked by a stone wall at 
die time of its excavation. 

The general description of the graves found Ln Grave Grde B 
will permit certain generalizations to be made; final conclusions will 
be possible only after the thorough cleaning and study of the objects 
found and the completion of all architectural plans. Thus the 
generalizations offered should be considered as preliminary and sub¬ 
ject to revision and correction- 

There can be little doubt that Grave Circle B was built in the 
second and dosing half of the Middle Helladk period. It seems that 
it was purposely built to enclose an area 10 be wed for burials and 
not as a wall to surround the area already occupied by graves, A 
parallel to the practice of placing graves within a drde we find in 
the cemetery discovered at Lenkas by Dbrpfeld/ 3 Perhaps the L.irh 
Minaan to Middle Mmoan ossuaries of Mesora will give us earlier 
examples, 1 * But it seems to us that m the stone walls which separated 
the grave areas of the cemetery of Aghsos Kosmas we have the fore¬ 
runner* of the circles^ We noted above the suggestion that these 
grave circles provided the prototypes of the tholos tombs and hnu 
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in Late HeUadic III times they reappear in some important graves 
in the cemetery of Eleusis. 

Grave Circle B must have had an entrance. Unfortunately, no 
information can be obtained from its preserved fragments. However, 
a study of the plan of the Circle, with all its graves properly placed, 
will indicate that no entrance could have existed on the northern, 
eastern, or southeastern sectors (Fig. 87). Graves almost completely 
occupy those sectors and definitely block any passage. The western, 
including the southwestern, section, seems to be the only sector in 
which such an opening could have existed. Unfortunately that part 
is almost completely gone and no evidence has survived to tell us 
what it once contained. The positions of the explored graves seem to 
indicate, however, that the suggestion already advanced by Professor 
Marinatos, 28 that the entrance to the Circle was on its west side 
(including southwest and northwest), was correct. Between Graves 
Epsilon and Mu there is an empty space not used for burials. Could 
we see in it a passage which led from the entrance to the center of 
the Circle? To that entrance the stelai seem to have been turned, 
and close to that probable entrance and its passage we find the strange 
horeshoe-shaped brick construction in Kappa 2. Could that construc¬ 
tion have any connection with the funeral rites observed in the Circle 
before, during, and after burial, and could it have been used in a 
manner similar to that served by the small chapel of the burial ground 
of Mallia, of the Chrysolakkos? 29 

The central area of the Circle was found unoccupied. The traces of 
rock cutting attempted in that area and in the area of the “fallen 
boulder” seem to indicate that the area may not have been used 
because of the difficulties the rock presented, or because of some 
accident that might have taken place when the boulder slid from the 
edge of the intended grave to its cavity. 80 One thing, however, 
appears to be certain: the central area was not used for the con¬ 
struction of a chapel or shrine for burial rites or for a cult. As a matter 
of fact, no evidence whatever was obtained for the existence of a cult 
of the dead in Grave Circle B. We focused our attention on that 
question during the excavation. The so-called channels to be seen on 

2S Marinatos, Geras , pp. 55-56. 

29 Demargne, P., Fouilles executes a Mallia , Explorations des Necropolis , fasc., i» 
PP- 35 - 38 , and pis. L~LI. 
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tile rock to the south of Grave Hot a—originally mentioned as used 
for libations and the burn! rites—by their extent, meandering course, 
and smoothed wails are certainly proved to be natural grooves made 
over the centuries by the roots of shrubs which grew over rhe area 
in imposing numbers even when we started the exploration of Grave 
Circle B m 19 

The construction and the burial customs of the shaft graves are 
now clear A vertical shaft was cut through the earth of the surface 
and the rock below it. The sides of the shaft in the rnck were often 
lined up to a height of 0.70 to t ,t$ meters with walls ^ sometimes 
the walls lining the short sides were of mud bride in some instances 
the shaft was narrowed so me o.fio meters above the floor and thus a 
rocky shelf was produced running around the sides. Shelf or walls 
were used to support wooden beams placed at a short distance from 
each other across the width of the grave* On these beams flagstones 
were often placed horizontally to form the roof, and they in turn 
were covered with a thick layer of the water-resisting pUiia- Some¬ 
times instead of flagstones a matting of leaves and branches was used 
for the roof and this matting was covered with clay. Thus the roof 
of the grave stood at least O.70 meters from its floor. The deceased 
were not covered with earth* In accordance with an ancient Middle 
Heliadie custom, die floors of the graves were covered with pebbles. 
The bodies were laid on it in a more or less extended posture; on 
rare occasions the old contracted position was kept and sometimes 
the bodies were laid on their backs in an extended position but with 
legs pulled up a bit > a posture which resulted In the strange bow- 
legged attitude observed. In the small rock-cut cists the contracted 
attitude was followed. 

Sometimes only one person was buried in the shaft grave; more 
often, more than one, four being the maximum found in Grave 
Gamma, Around the bodies their funeral offerings, or kfsrirmaia 7 
were placed. When there was more than one body in a grave, we 
often found that the bones of those previously buried were swept 
aside toward the side or the corner of the grave and their funeral 
offerings were dispersed with but few things left with the bones. 
Sometimes the vases belonging to older burials were put out of the 
grave and on the roof along one or the other of the sides. Sometimes 
they were merely thrown out of the grave and their fragments were 
mixed with the earth-fill of the shaft. No traces of cremation were 
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found in the graves, and there can be no doubt that only inhumation 
was practiced at the time. No evidence for embalming was obtained, 
nor was there evidence indicating the use of wooden coffins. The 
bodies were laid on the pebbly floor dressed in garments, sometimes 
on animal pelts. 

Professor Marinatos has already described the procedure followed 
in the use of the grave for repeated burials. 31 After the first occupant 
of the grave was laid on its floor, the roof was constructed and over 
it earth was poured almost to the height of the rock level. Then a 
funeral meal was held in which libations may have been poured or a 
toast offered to the deceased in a manner illustrated by Achilles 1 
actions by the pyre of Patroclos. 32 Perhaps the goblets used for this 
purpose were smashed over the grave. Then the bones of the animals 
consumed were thrown onto the middle area of the sepulcher and 
more earth was poured over it to form a small mound rising some 
0.30 to 0.50 meters above the surface. On top of that mound a stele 
was erected or a crij/ia, a marker of stones, was piled and the outline 
of the grave was indicated by stones. When the grave was to be used 
for a second burial, the stele or the marker was removed, together 
with the earth over the roofj the roof itself was broken through j 
and the body lowered to the floor. If there was not sufficient room, 
the bones of those previously buried were pushed aside and their 
offerings were piled in the corner, or were scattered or even carried 
away. Then the funeral gifts were arranged around the newcomer. 
Finally, the roof was built again, the shaft above it was filled with 
earth, and the funeral meal and the erection of the stele or the marker 
followed. This process was repeated as many times as necessary, as 
many times as the grave was reused. 

The procedure corresponds to that followed in the burials of the 
chamber tombs, whose use follows the era of shaft graves. The types 
of offerings also parallel each other, although the opportunity to 
remove valuable or useful objects was greater in the case of the 
chamber tombs—and was often taken. What is even more striking 
is the similarity of ideas underlying the burial customs of the two, 
especially to be noted in the indifference toward the remains of 
ancestors, evidenced by the brushing of bones to the side and by 
scattering or destroying older funeral offerings. The evidence ob¬ 
tained in the new shaft graves certainly proves that the burial customs 

31 Geras, pp. 64-65. ** Iliad, mu, 2i8fL 
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they represent evolved from the Middle He I lactic, a_s the shaft graves 
evolved from the dst grave, and that no changes in burial custom* 
occurred in the years which saw the appearance of the chamber and 
Lholos tombs. 

In Graves Epsilon, Mu* Omieron, and Upsilon at least, skeletons 
belonging to wnmen vs _ ere found T while in Grave Xi we have that of 
a very small girl. However* in Grave Gamma the skeleton of one 
woman was found with those of three men, and in almost all the 
other graves bones of earlier burials, brushed aside, were disclosed 
but in such a state of decompi^itioti that identification of the sex 
was impossible. They, could of course, have belonged to women. 
Therefore the evidence in favor of separate graves lor women is not 
conclusive and seemingly both men and women were buried in ihe 
same grave. Interestingly enough* the luisculptured stelai found in 
Grave Cirde B stood over Graves Omkron and Gamma. In the 
latter a woman was buried along with three iru:n| in the former at 
least the person buried last was a woman. Although the fAimpk^ 
found are too few' to be determinative* they seem to add support to 
the suggestion made long ago by Schuchardt that un sculptured Stelai 
were placed over the graves of women. Certainly they seem to indicate 
that Heurtky f s suggestion that iinsculpttired stelai were erected at a 
later period, to replace sculptured ones previously destroyed* is 
noE tenable. 

Vases constitute the most numerous da 5 $ of objects found zn the 
graves of Circle B; of these, most common are goblets and jugs for 
holding liquids. Gold and silver cups are rather rare* they were 
found in Graves Gamma, Iota, and Nu* but clay cups and goblets are 
most common. It is w r tartb noting that cups were the only objee^ 
found m the earlier graves of Elenas, which belong to the last half 
of the Middle Hzdladk period 13 They seem to be the first ty pe of 
funeral offerings placed in the grave when, perhaps under Minoan 
influence* the custom of placing gifts in the graves ^ agam adopted 
in the mainland of Greece. Hey bring to mind the fact that drinking 
cups are the indispensable and often the only equipment of pilgnm.% 
mendicants, and traveling monks even today. %\ cre the cups and 
liquids placed in the graves to be used in the Jong and dreary trip to 
the lower world? The evidence seems to indicate this. Again, we may 
recall that in the Orphic doctrine, drinking water from the fountain 

" ijji, p r **, 
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of Mnemosyne or Lethe, before entering Hades, was part of the 
process of the trip to the lower world. 84 

Weapons are very common, as we have seen. Bronze swords, 
knives, daggers, at least two spear points, a number of stone—but no 
bronze—arrowheads are among the funeral offerings. These weapons 
are made of strong bronze and therefore they could be used in reality. 
Perhaps they were the actual weapons used in their lifetime by the 
people in the graves, and were placed in the grave because of the 
primitive belief that the departed wanted to take with him personal 
objects which he valued in life. 85 The swords are of the two types 
distinguished by Karo in his study of the weapons from the shaft 
graves explored by Schliemann. The type with rounded shoulder is 
the longer, averaging some 0.94 meters in its blade. The type with 
the horned shoulder has a shorter blade not exceeding 0.70 meters. 
Both have a central rib which is sometimes toothed. The handles were 
of perishable material and were sometimes covered with gold 
sheathing, but they always seemed to be topped by pommels of ivory 
or alabaster. It is instructive to note that a good knife or dagger is 
always found with the sword and to recall that Agamemnon carried 
a knife beside his trusted sword. 39 Was it a Mycenaean custom to 
carry the two together, a habit which lasted to Homeric times? 

The gold ornaments are as a rule made of gold leaf which might 
have proved too flimsy for use in actual life. Perhaps they were made 
for the grave. Most common are bands decorated in repousse with 
embossed circles with a margin of dots, lines, or leaves, and the cross- 
rosettes. Some are crude, others more delicately worked. Apparently 
bands and cross-rosettes, or even sheets cut in the form of leaves, 
were used as head ornaments for women. Bands and triangular sheets 
of gold were used as garment ornaments for men as well. No gold 
band was found near a male skull, which would suggest its use as 
a diadem. An analysis of the motifs employed and of the technique 
of the bands will have to await the complete study of the material. 
We may only note here that bronze wire was often used to strengthen 
the edges of the bands and keep them in shape in a manner noted 
in the finds from the shaft graves in the Citadel. Further study 
of the death mask will be required before any valid conclusions are 

84 Cf. the Petelia gold plate: Guthrie, W. K. C., Or f hem and Greek Religion , pp* 
172#. 

85 Cf. Percott, Peru, I, 4th ed., p. 31 5 Strabo, 503. 

86 Iliad , in, 271-2725 XIX, 252-253. 
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dTawii. It is dear, however, that the example from Grave Gamma 
was not attached to a wooden coffin. As We have seen, wooden coffins 
were not used for the burial of the people m Grave Circle B. Very 
few gems were found, but one of these gives us the portrait of a 

^Wt noted above chat no evidence ™ found indicating the existence 
of a cult held in honor of the people buried in Grave Circle li. It 
seems that the bones and grave offerings of the ancestors were treated 
by their descendants with the same indifference and carelessness which 
characterizes the burial habits of the Mycenaean* of later times. It 
also seems certain that toward Circle B the people and rukrs of 
Mycenae did not feel the respect which they to have ^toward 
Grave Circle A. We have seen how one of its shaft graves, Rho, 
opened, enlarged, and used for the construction o a 
burial of a body at irast a century after it was **aled ^ 

Circle area was no longer used for burial. A^i we find that he 
tholm of the Tomb of Cl> temnestra encroaches decidedly on the 
Circle. A good deal of the eastern section of the nll uithcOrde 
was destroyed when the shaft for that tholo* tomb was cut. The. 
not have taken place if the area of the Circle w« con.tft red 
Not even in later Geometric times, a period when _P 

and worship seem to have reached a high point, ™ * 
area respited. This is proved by the lock of Geotmnc » 

area and the existence of a Geometric dreular structure,in ^ or. 
shrine, over the ruined top of the chamber tomb W i* 
southern edge of the wall of the Circle. That shrine «■*£* 
the grave was revealed by a caving in of its roof. 
survived, or if the Grave Circle showed above ground ^vclortfib 

steUi were to he seen in Geometric time we *£ 

similar evidence of respect and worship in some part of its area as 
one found over the adjacent chamber tomb. 

We may now recall that Professor Vice ; uggc> s __ 

of earth, with a radius of at least J 5 meters, was F «* <* cr £ b 
of the Tomb of Clvtemnestra. The splendid wJ p ‘ 
PrtLor wL uncovered to the cost of that tholos », ^ordmg to 
him, the retaining wall of the mound Furthermore, he ^ 
that the mound over the thobs is what ***** -£*? Tomb.of 
Atreua,” m which rase the mound must have Still exited m hts day. 


* T Wiee, JH$> 74 fi 9 J+)»P' l ' <> ' 
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If that view is correct, then a good part of the area of Circle B was 
also covered by the mound of the Tomb of Clytemnestra. 

There is another bit of evidence worth noting. The area to the 
north of Grave Circle B exhibits a thick layer of white-yellowish 
chips and dust of what was thought to be poros. At first it was believed 
that in the area were cut the poros blocks used for the construction 
of the Perseia fountain uncovered by Professor Wace. However, the 
Circle area is rather at a distance from the fountain, a fact involving 
the necessity of transportation, while the blocks could be cut almost 
on the spot. Also, I am not sure that the layer is formed of remains 
of poros. I think that it was made of the dust and broken chips of the 
“almond stones,” of the conglomerate, used for the construction of 
the Tomb of Clytemnestra. A good many of those blocks were shaped 
to size by sawing, and the thin, dust-like quality of the fill and the 
small pebbly chips it contains would naturally be produced by such 
a process. Also, the area next to the tholos cutting and by the side 
of the road which led from the plain, and the quarries, to the Citadel 
would have been the right place for the final dressing of the stones 
to be used in the construction of the tomb. It should also be added 
that all the sherds found below the “white-yellowish” layer are 
exclusively prehistoric, with no sherds of the historic period, and 
the latest of them seem to belong to Late Helladic II-III times. Of 
course, it will be necessary to study the sherds more fully and com¬ 
pletely before final conclusions are reached, but a brief examination, 
while the excavation was in progress, seems to justify the statements 
made. A petrological analysis will be required to determine this point. 

If it were proved that the layer in question was made up of poros 
chips and dust, even then we should be forced to consider it as the 
result of the dressing and cutting to size of the poros blocks employed 
for the construction of the heavy wall which supported the mound 
of the Tomb of Clytemnestra to the east. What is of added interest 
is that we found traces of that layer over the top of the wall of the 
Circle and even in the northern sector of the Circle to a distance of 
at least 1.50 meters of its wall. That would indicate that the top of 
the Circle was already covered up or was in the process of being 
covered up at the time when the “white” layer beyond it was being 
formed. That the layer is found in the Circle may show that stones 
were worked in that area too, adding another indication to those 
already mentioned that the Circle area was not an object of respect 
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or reverence. After the construed™, that “whitc-yellowish” layer 
would have been covered up by the mound, which, according to 
Professor WftCC, covered the tholos, It could not then have been 

made in Hellenistic times* 

These considerations seem to indicate that: 

1. the Circle area was not respected in the days of the construction 

of the Tomb uf Clytemnestra} *, 

it was covered up at least to the top of its enardmg wall when 

that construction was underway ; , 

1. at least its greater part was buried under the muund formed 
over the tholos of the Tomb of Clytemucstra, if such a mound existed 

and if it had a radius of IS rncttrEj 

4. it was not used as the place of a cult in Geometric tunes; wc 
mav assume that it would have been used For a cult if a tradition 
regarding its important graves had survived ta those times; 
t, ii could not be sisal in historic times- 

If we should assume that the “white-yellowish" layer was lit 
Iciustk, and that no mound over the Tomb of Clytemri f tra had 
survived, even then we should have to admit that the Circle 
filled up to the height of the top of its wall, and that™»^ 
respect was shown it, since the white layer, indicative of the prince 
of a workshop, extended to its interior t 

All this reasoning is essential to del ermine whether 
tion as to the existence of the graves could h i-e ecu s.p 
historic times. As early as i 9 50, Professor 

delivered in Athens, suggested that beyond thc QtadeUt her sh, 
graves would be found and that these might be the tmehttonal gm 
of Aegktho* and Clytemnestre, which according to 
at a short distance from the walk bcmUSC those 
“were not considered worthy to be buned within the 
Agamemnon himself lies and those who were > c AVicc 

When Grave Alpha was found, in November 1951 . 
in a letter to the then Director of the British School, John Gxk, «* 
pressed the belief that the new shaft graves were the on 
by ft™*, to Aegisthos and Clytemnestm in the ™ 

shaft graves within the Citadel were attributed to Agroroaoc 
his followers."’ Dr. J. Papademetriou, ifi« the first seasous uork, 

«£M SL rhi. in ■*-»* < ifl *' 

'm Manor of H/ntAji/J ScJiwU^fr ■ PP" 
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expressed the same opinion and stated further that perhaps Pausanias 
had seen some of the stelai of Grave Circle B still standing. 40 In view 
of the facts stated above, I doubt that the Grave Circle was visible in 
the days of Pausanias or even in the days of the Classical era of 
Greece. And since the Circle had already been intruded upon at the 
end of the 13th century b.c. by the builders of the Tomb of Clytem- 
nestra, I doubt that a tradition around it was created which reached 
the days of Hellanikos and Pausanias. There can be no doubt as to 
the correctness of the statement regarding the existence of the tombs 
attributed to Aegisthos and Clytemnestra beyond the walls. But I 
think that the graves of Aegisthos and Clytemnestra are still to be 
located or that in the days of Pausanias they might have been 
identified with mounds which no longer exist—like the mounds which 
must have existed over the Tomb of Aegisthos and the Lion Tomb. 
The latter was well known before it was cleared, but the former was 
discovered by Tsountas in 1892. Its modern name may well have 
some traditional background. 

Whether or not the graves of Circle B were identified by ancient 
tradition as those of Aegisthos and Clytemnestra, the fact remains 
that none of them was actually the grave of the two almost legendary 
figures. They belong to people who will have to remain unknown 
and unnamed 5 but there can be no doubt that they belong to members 
of the ruling class of Mycenae, perhaps to members of a royal family, 
and most of them to mighty warriors, as can be surmised from the 
weapons buried with them. Dr. Angel, who is studying their skeletal 
remains, has kindly written me that “they had massive as well as tall 
bodies, since both the vertebrae and the thickness of all long bone 
shafts are extra large.” They average 1.706 meters (s'7 l /i") in 
height, “over 0.06 m. taller than Middle Bronze Age commoners,” 
and at least three of them, in Graves Gamma, Zeta, and Nu, were 
over 1.80 meters (about six feet) tall. Perhaps we have the appear¬ 
ance of one of them in the gem from Grave Gamma, and maybe a 
general indication of features in the death mask from the same 
grave. All the available evidence proves that they do not belong 
to the Minoan type, that they are Greeks, in the historic sense of the 
word, descendants of the early Indo-Europeans who found their way 
into the mainland of Greece at the beginning of the Middle Bronze 

40 UN, Sept. 27, 1952, pp. 505-507. 
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Age, They certainly belong to the group of people who laid the foun¬ 
dations of the greatness of the Mycenaean state. 

The discussion of the date of these graves was intentionally left 
to the end. Dating prehistoric graves is a ditfcult operation, and it 
should be based upon a complete study of all the evidence obtained 
in excavation. Since the study of all the objects found in the course- of 
our excavation has nut been completed as yet, dates for the gave* 
cannot be given now. It may be suggested that the graves of Urde B 
as a group seem to be somewhat earlier than the graves explored by 
Schlicmann. Thuse graves are usually placed between 1580 and 
1500 BlC. The older graves of Circle B antedate die upper chrono¬ 
logical limit of the group in Circle A and they must be placed in t « 
last half of the Middle Helladic period, in the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury h.u. The latest burials in some of the graves of Circle R may be 
contemporary with burials of Circle A- Beyond this statement wc 
anno, go a. prexen. wkh any degtee of certmnty. U «« «*« 
from the statement made Unit for some time at fast the two Codes 
may have been used concurrently. Professor Marinate has made the 
interesting suggestion that such a use may indicate the existcnre o 
two brunches “the royal family, reflecting the pmrtrce of the •» 
Am of the kingship from brother to brother ami then to the; son 
the first." An example of this in Mycenae itself is giun in _ . * 

Atreus is not succeeded by his son Agamemnon, but by ha brother 
Thyestes, after whose death Agamemnon became the lemg- ■■ • . 
rate, bo7h sots are graves of the ruling fa.mh« of M>'=^ of thfi 
seventeenth and sixteenth centuries b.c. 

EPILOGUE 

Tha excavation of dm new .haft graves of Myccnan hm 
considerably to nor knowledge of the myth,ml world ™ 

has added many work, of a* <o nnr mile-™* r “ ™ 

pelmlcged to take £. m this 

experience never to be forgotten. 1 he firv - > „ n _ 

will contain a complete description of 1 e S ra i vc a " , r , 
earthed, the observations made, and the condemns reached, h 
give little indication of the thoughts which kept ® , lh 

i the excavation proceeded and of the feefmgi wht d. 
beat of our hearts. Objects fashioned centuries ago, weapons Which 
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gave victory to their bearers, vases which contained nourishing food 
or priceless ointments j and with them the bones of those who used 
them! Who were they? What did they think? What were their 
deeds? We, too, like Menippos of old, anxious to see and learn, felt 
helpless in the world of the shadows. Lucian’s Dialogues of the dead 
have a new meaning for those who looked into the depths of the 
graves, and Hermes’ answers to Menippos become our answers. 

menippos: Where are all the beauties, Hermes? Show me roundj 
I am a new-comer. 

hermes: I am busy, Menippos. But look over there to your right, 
and you will see Hyacinth, Narcissos, Nireus, Achilles, Tyro, 
Helen, Leda,—all the beauties of old. 
men.: I can only see bones, and bare skulls; most of them are exactly 
alike. 

her.: Those bones, of which you seem to think so lightly, have 
been the theme of admiring poets. 
men.: Well, but show me Helen; I shall never be able to make her 
out myself. 

her.: This skull is Helen. 

men.: And for this a thousand ships carried warriors from every part 
of Greece j Greeks and barbarians slain, and cities made desolate? 
her.: Ah, Menippos, you never saw the living Helen; or you would 
have said with Homer, 

Well might they suffer grievous years of toil 
Who strove for such a prize. 

We look at withered flowers, whose dye is gone from them, and 
what can we call them but unlovely things? Yet, in the hour of 
their bloom these unlovely things were things of beauty. 

—Lucian: Dialogues of the Dead , xix; 
translation F. G. Fowler 
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ABBREVIATIONS 
A A ArchSohgitehtr Anzngtr 

AASOR Annual of th* American School, of Onentul Research 

JJA American Journal of Archaeology 

Atmuana Annuoeio della R. Scuola Archtologko A Aunt 

Aik. Mitt Athrmfcht Nittnlunp ti 

BCll Bulletin de correipondence heUStuqv* 

BSA Annual of the British School of Archaeology at Athens 

Cl Clonic el Journal 

Detiion ‘A pxmokoytuoe AeArwv , t . ._ t 

Ephcmeri, 'hpxmhdfyit^ ird E+ 1 U*f ^ 5 P * Y 

Ctrat Tepa« 'Ai'twi'^v KepajtWffouAXou. Athens 1955 

He, pent, Haperia, Journal of the American School of Classical Stu<J« 

at Athens 

IG Imeripliejnet Groetae 

ILN lilwtroted London .Vfltv ... ...... 

Jithrhuch Jshrbuch de< K . dnthchen *rck5t>l»giieh&t hutttvh 

JHS Journal of Hellenic Studies 

PAE 11**™* rfa & 'A^wnc Wpxotokoy^ Stent/*™ 

BAPS Proceeding, of the American fWfom/W Society 

RA Revue- archiefogique 

REA Revue dot etude ancirrmCi 

TAP A Trmtiom of the American Phtologtcol Society 

See also the Bibliography (or foil titles of boohs and year «F P^licai - 

glossary 

Abacus: Rectangular block forming the uppermost mtm.v.r ^ 

*.**.», A po‘ b, „ porch through *»■* « T* 4 * 

The Iron, part .1 th. Meg,™. *" “;** 

Ironl it halt two column* plcc.rt between the projecting 

An iconic: Not in the form of a human being. 

An,,: The end of e Intern) well. In !»..«“ « ’*.’££££ 
dighe projection o, n p.l.ttee termio.tntg the Inter.) .d! nnj mwll, 

served as a respond to a column- Plural: antae. 

Capital: The uppermost member of a column. 

Cl. graves: Graves made of four slabs placed vemcaUy so “ “*“^ 
small Wlifcc rectangular shape. Chargenstic type of graae 
Middle Hfl-fe period, c. 1900-1580 B.c- 
Clomp: Link «f tne.nl onwl uute.d ,f mort.r „ b»4 together H"U» 

stone. 
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Corbel vault: A false ^rch or vault conuructed in horizontal courses, so 
that each course projects slightly .thrive the one hebw it, thus 
gradually reducing the area to be Spanned, All thrums are vertical. 
Tn the Greek Prehistoric structural system Et has an inverted V shape. 

Cyanu>&: A dark Hue paste (cna m el-like) used fur the decoration of 
architectural frieEts and of other articles. 

Cyclopean construction: Mrt»Eve masonry made up of large stone* piled 
on each other without regard to a horizontal arrangement They 
are held together by their awn weight and no mortar s used as 
hinder. The mt-entices, nr spaces left between blocks arc filled with 
small stones and earth. 

Dado: Term given to the lower portion of n wall when faced with wood 
or marble or when colored differently from thr upper parr of the wall. 

Demos: The main rwm cpf the Megaron, It usually contained the hearth, 

Dowd: Metal attachment used to secure blocks of one course lo those 
below them. 

Drama*: A long and narrow passage cur in the hillside ant! serving as an 
approach to the doorway of a chamher nr ihnlos iamb. 

Echinus: The convey part of a capital (Doric capital in the historic period) 
met immediately below the abacus. The name is derived from the 
sea urchin whose shell, when deprived of its spine> the convex part 
resembles. Plural: echini. 

EkctntlEt! A natural alloy of gold and silver. 

Enceinte; An area enclosed by fortification walk Usually applied to an 
enclosed shrine or an acropolis, 

Entablature: The part of tlie superstructure carried by the calumny; it 
includes the architrave, the frieze, and the cornice. 

Fascia: An architectural terns given to n fiat projecting band. 

Filler : A narrow, flat moulding* 

Hrruvn' r Shrine of a hero, or a precinct dedicated to a hero. 

In situ : Archaeological term u*ed to indicate that certain object* or stones 
are tn die original position in which they were laid hy rheir owner* or 
the original builders. 

Jamb: The vertical lattnd member of a door frame. Usually it supports 
the lintel. 

KmirdtrQphoi: A terracotta figurine in the form of a woman holding a 
baby in hrr arms. Plural: K&urtjtrofhmt 

Kunwiau i: Gifts and offerings placed in the grave along with the dead. 

Lintel. A beam, in prehistoric time* a block of stone, placed horizontally 
ro span the opening of a doorway. 

Mcgarmi: A long and narrow unit of the Mycenaean pa bee, to which one 
entered through an open front portico placed an one of its short tides. 
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Bv crevwwalli it ww divided into a front portico {mctfm»*)> a vesti¬ 
bule {pradcmm), and die main room {dottM}, where the hearth 

W5*$ loc^itd. 

piribdo* wall: A fortification wall boiit I* enclose an «repels or th. top 

□f a hilL ■ m 

Pit tins: A day Slurnge *«*'- Plural: pnhoL 

ifem: A greenish, waterproof day. . , , _ 

Polygonal m^-niy Wall construction in carefully tut #nd fitted »*m 
‘ or -mall dimensions and of polygonal shapes. It a charactered by 
an accurate adjustment of adjacent stones and a smooth *«- 
Fans: A soft and pomus limestone, in color ranging from creaimsh white 
tu brown* often filled with ftrail shells. 

second section of the Megaton. A small compartment or 
vestibule between the porch entrance (atibmu*) and the main room 

(Aomvi) of the Mtgwon* __ ■ „ 

Propylon; An entrance way building, with one doorway. Often a porch 
» added on either side of the door opemng. b.mpler structure than 
a regular Frupyl^um. 

tS£ « triangular form, ~d^ 

principle of corbelling and over the lintel of doorways to relf«c.t 
from the weight of a «gul*r wall It w« usually blocked by a slab, 

Rhyton’ 6 A 'ftmncl-shaped vase. Win* used W ritualize purposes -t had 
' a hole in the bottom. RWus in the form of an animal head were 
also made and used in the ritual of tire Mycenaean |«™L 

Rosette; A circular floral ornament w-uh pew 5 - n 1 "tridvofis Were 
rosettes, elongated in form and alternating wuh tnglyphs, were 

employed to fill bands or Inewa, . 

Sadd], St A roof constructed on the principle of the mvetted type o 
corbellingi however, the sides stop before comm* together to a pow* 
and the distance between them is spanned hy a single slab. / \ 
$*mo: A marker of a a tombstone. 

Shaft jaavc Larg. Stavta ..f ttnangular Ja.pt ciaM^My " *•«“* 
anJ rack. En.araJ !„.» by »«“■ »« ** <«*■ 
some feet below surface* * * 

Steatite: Very soft stonet sflaptorttp U^uaUi grceni m eo or. 

Stele; A stone slab placed in an upnght p» *-f * SZ.VZ2 
i B marker Often one of its sd« * covered w.th reliefs. In h«tone 

limes decrees and public accounts were also inscribed on slabs known 
as stclai. Plurals srelai. 
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Siephane: A wjmih-lilte fmall up usually placed on the head* of the 
Mycenaean figurines, 

JirtrWii: A deep entranccway of a tholos or chamber tomb. 

Talent; A commercial weight and also the value represented by the 
corresponding weight of gold, silver, or bronste, Used in bartering 
In prehistoric times (instead of money which did not exist then). 

Tcmenos: A sat red precinct. 

Tholes: A circular enclosed and roofed area. A building composed of one 
circular room. Plural: tholoi. 

Triglyph: A motive used in rhe decorative scheme of the Mycenaean*, 
usually composed of three ve ratal grooves. Employed along with the 
elongated rosette with which it alternates, 

Tympanon: The part of the facade of a thbhtt tomb above its lintel, 

UfMiUl ^Answerers.” Small figurine* used in Egypt and placed in the 
grave* of the nobles and Pharaohs to serve them in the lower world. 
They were there to answer all demand.* of the buried master. 


* 
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CHRONOLOGY 

Heli-adic The arc and culture developed and pfoduced in tl« mainland 
of Greece during the Bronze Age from about 1500 D.C. to e. 

z ion fix. , . 

Helladic Ptkioo The period during which that ait and culture were 

king produced, Le„ the years from e. tD /' \™» B ' c ‘ 1 

period is usually subdivided into the following sub-periods 

Park Hetladk (I, Hi OT), from *5™ * «■ *9f ** 

Middle Hetkdk (1 and II). from e. 1900 t° <. > 5 So p c * 

Late Htiladit I, from e. 15^° to f - ! 5 00 B C ' 

Lata Helladh H, from f* I 5 °° ^ T 4 DO B * c - 

Lata Hellaik 111 A, from e. to e. > 3 °° BC * 

Lata Htlktdk 111 B, from c, I 3 oD t0 ,1QO ** C ' 

Lnfc HelWic III C, from r. t=°° to r. \**»J*‘ 

The sub-periods are abbreviated EH, MH, and LI I- 

Mcwoan Tile «t and ok.. dmfcfd 

of Crete during the EronM Age from about 1 S 00 ax. to 

MinOam°P iMon The period during which that art and culture were 
being produced, i.e., the years from r. 3*D» to e. itoo B.c, Th 
period is subdivided into the fallowing sub-periods. 

Eark Mine** Period and Art, e. ^t>0 to a too B.c. 

Middle Mhwdtij e. 21OO to 1580 h.c. 

Late Mirtoan, s. 1580 TI00 ® ,c ‘ > . j v. 

The sub-periods are abbreviated: EM, ► 

MYCENAEAN HISTORY AND MYTHOLOGY 
Earliest occupation «U 

Ilatits a l»"pk rwJl, r ' U " d “ 

tribes inhabiting the Cyclades and Crete. „ 

Arrival of the Fifii 1 ^European tribes at My«n . 
First Indo-European settlement on tk Acropolis. 

Gradual expanse of «r1y TndoEumpean sedemcnls. 
TnrrcaieH wcdtH and power. 

G^e Circle S ; excat ired i^wro-Wl - 

creasing prosperity of Mycenaean settlement. 

, rirA+ 4 Facavat^d by Jkhlicnunfl sn i8?“' 

r. 1&00-150O Gr*^ Card* -A, f Ci&dtl 

haps earliest primitive palace built on top of Ctadel. 
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c H RON n I.OGY A N D HISTORY 


J 3 SO -1250 
c- 1150 
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c* 1100 


4S0 

479 

£* 468 
300 


A.D* 


Perseus becomes kmg of Mycenae and btitlds the fiat 
peribolos walls in th« Cydepcsin style, 

Perseus and Ms descendants, the Pcrseid dynasty, nde 
Mycenae. 

Atreus, son «f Felops, becomes the ruler of Mycenae. He 
buflt the Lion Gate, expanded the Acropolis ane^ and 
erected rlie so-railed Treasury nr Atreu& Perhaps, during 
his reign Mycenae attained greatest expansion, prosperity, 
and renown. 

Rule oF Atreus and Tbyesfes. 

Agamemnon rules over Mycenae, during whose reign the 
Trojan War takes place. 

Traditional dace for the fall of Troy and shortly after 
that the return of Agamemnon and his death. 

Death 0 f Clytrmnes[rn and Aegttthasu Orestes becomes 
king of Mycenae. 

Hide of Orestes and his son Tisamenos. 

Destruction of Mycenae perhaps by the Dorian tribes. 
End of her glory and her role as the leader of the Greek 
world and as a focal point of culture, 

Mycenaean? take part in the hat tic of Thermopylae. 
Mycenaean? take part in the battle of Pl.itaea. 

Mycenae dwtroved again by people of Argos, 

Mycenae re inhabited by people of Argos and become? a 
township. 


^ 160 Faiisantas visits Mycenae. 

300 Mycenae, .1* a small village, survives still. 

After AJJ. 300 we have no news of Mycenae, 
lAw-lSlS Her ruins are pilfered by art collectors. 

1840 The Greek Archaeological Sac 1 cry cleared the Lion Gate. 

1 ® 7 J 4 Sehlicmann tested the Acropolis of Mycenae by means of 

exploratory trenches* 

1876 SchJEcmann’s great discovery of the royal tombs of 

Mycenae: Grave Circle A. Stamp taW work. 


1877-1902 j he Greek Archaeological Society, through Ch. TsounUS 
especially, excavated a good part of the Acropolis of 
Mycenae and many of her graves. The Palace of Aga¬ 
memnon was then discovered and cleared, 

1920-1923 1 he British School of Archaeology at Athens, through 

Professor A. J, B. Wace, continued the exploration of 
Mycenae and her graves, 
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Professor Wa« began the exploration of the house* of 
the city uf Mycenae. 

Interruption uf the work by World Wat II. 

Professor Wace resumed hh exc-tvacions. 

The Greek Ard»eologicaI Society through J. Papadealc- 
irion and F- Paws be-in the exploration of Mycenaean 

houses. „ , 

Professor Wace continu^ his excavations of the houses 

and early cemetery of Mycenae- 

The Greek Service for the Re*tarat»n ami Preservanwi ot 
Monuments, under the direction of iWr^or A. Orlandos 
and E. Srlkas, restored tlif Tomb of Cl}temn«rra, the 
Cydopean walls around the Lion Gate and the Palace 
on the Acropolis of Mycenae. 

November 1951 Discovery of second Grave Ode of Mycenae. 

„5 2 -„ S< Fxplonrtlun »f 0 » «~nd ^ c «* * J* 

Artliacologiral So™V Ik™** *• 'P h " r " f *“ d “"? 
John Papadcmetriou, and Professors Kcrmaopoullos, i 1an_ 

nutos, and Mylonas. 


1939 

1940-1950 

1950 


1950- 1955 

1951- 1955 
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Shunri^ j4 4 

thninbrn, of gw vet, 7 S, ?<. 7*. *4, 91. 
?+. 9* 

dupcEp it MilUi, tdti 
chirc&al, in grive^ 7* 
chariolL, 1^ 54^ yt, Ba* HD, I El, cb«b 
vtrrrr s no, ISlj. race, 1 to 
Chttrstgoida, S. t 111, ia$ R 131 
Chavoi, ll p aa T 36, 4 n 
chimaen, a 4 o 
Chri&oEalkofj i€$ 

rla< ffnivn, yi, i^o p ijj, ii4 r Lltff l»7i 
i43> iff* 1771 «*Up 7*. *4 5 i*<« 

toa, H3 t a43 ? itig, t*4. 1*7 

ciiTeffl, J I, 3Sf., 0/10 reservesr 

CiMdeb Si 4, fj [[, ia* ij t 14 , ill 

Tl, n p JG, 31, 17 , it, 41 | 5*9 ftp 
ro» 71 S 7*1 T 5 h 75 s &*« *0+1 

111, Ulp tl 4 * 111* Ijtl, ljJ 3 14+t 
17(1* lyjfc expansion of* ji p Sij 
qnfontbed, J4 
day, ttt fUtia 
Ctcona^ j p ilj 1 j j 

Cloth, frqin Grave Circle A, 107, tfl *s 
rog s from Grave Nv* ifo, l^T 
Clytemn«if 4 p fi p 7, xgj re# # 4 * Tomb 

of Ctytemnatra 

coas of jrns%, 

srfifFmij 7 lot, 109, 140, 14I1 1 4 B, t7 1 
column, 43, 4 4, 47, js p jj, 5^, J7> 
St, ^o, ^7^ yj| Aniconic reym. □! 
goddess, J&.171 of Ivory, 71s proper- 
tknfp yi-57 j fymholf, it 
conculainca, i5 3 , Ei p ^ 
conf]omer4tc t uw for coEtMructi"rt= of 
gaEMp 14* 30| lift nf gbr^hoidlp i*i 
531 of Willi, 3J P JJ, 174 of TrraiUEy 
of Atreui, iy* £A| tif Tomb of Clt™ 
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temnestra, 92, 93, 172; of tholos 
tomb, 96, 97 
copper, 64, 109, 143 
corbelling, see vault 
cord, 150, 157 

Corinth, 5, 21, 115*, Corinthia, 40 
cornice, 63, 93, 161, 163 
corridor, 67, 68, 715 see also palace 
court, 24, 30, 35, 4«> $7> 68 > see also 
palace 

cow, 136, 137 

cremation, 106, 122, 167; “burned” or 
“toasted” (theory Dorpfeld), 106 
Crete, 9, 14, 26, 73, 74> 79* 8l » 8l > 99 * 
chamber tombs of, 98; contacts, 13*, 
gypsum slab, 52, 56} proportions, 56 j 
tholoi, 99, 100} see also Knossos 
cult of the dead, 77, 78, 81, m, 112, 
113, 114, 121, 148, 165, 166, 171, 

1 73 

cups, 76} gold, 109, 139, 150, 15*1 ,6 9 > 
silver, 109, 151, 152, 1691 see also 
pottery 

curtains, for door openings, 53, 54} f rcs “ 
co, 48, 59 

curvature, of tholos walls, 86 , 94* 161 
cyanus, 47, 178 
Cyclades, 82 
Cycladic, figurines, 82 
Cyclopean, 4, 31 j terrace building, 18, 
70; tholos tomb, 97, 101 j see also 
walls 

Cyclopes, 4, 22 
Cyprus, 164 

dado, 52, 178 

daggers, 99, 106, 131, I 3 2 > * 37 * » 39 * 
141, 151* *5 6 > *70 
Danaans, 14 
Danae, 3, 17 

death masks, see gold: masks 
decipherment, of Linear Script B, 74 
decoration, of floors, 51, 535 Treasury 
of Atreus, 85, 86, 87, 89* tomb of 
Clytemnestra, 935 applied, gold, 109j 
of walls, 50, 51 i see also pottery, re¬ 
pousse, sculptured stelai 
Demeter, 62, 63 

Dendra, 75 n 14, 85, 95, 102, 107 n 10, 
11 5 

depositories, shaft graves as, 124 
despoiling of graves, 77, 92, n6, 124, 
126, 134, 143, 152, 153* « 5 *» * 57 » 
160, 162, 165 

destruction of Mycenae, by Dorians, 

14, « 7 » by Argives, 7, 17 


de Yong, P., 56 
diadems, see gold 
Diodoros, 7, 17 
Diomedes, 5, 29 
Dioskouroi, 111 

discs, beam ends, 93$ see also gold 

divine right, to rule, 28 

divinity, 28, 80, 81, 821 see also Goddess 

dogs, 30, 41, i2ij teeth in grave, 83 

domestic quarters, see palace 

domos, see palace 

door jambs, 24, 30, 93, 104, 115, 116, 
>34 

doors, 24, 30, 44, 53 » 55 * 5 8 * 59 * 86 > 
87, 93, 101, 104, H 7 > » 6 °i wallcd 
up, 76, 94* 1 ^ 4 * l6 S 

doorways, 43, 44 * 49 * 5 °» 5 J > 53 * 6 7 > 75 * 

76, 84, 160, 161, 163 
Dorian, tribes, 6 , 12 n 34* destroyed M., 
12 

Dorpfeld, W., 58, 105, 106, 165 
double axe, 27 
doves, 109 

dowel-holes, 26, 86, 87, 90, 117 
dragon, 107 

drainage, of graves, 94, 125, 126} pit, 
94 

drains, 31, 44 * 4 8 * 65, 94 
dromos, 75, 7 *> 7 8 * 8 3 » 8 5 » 86 > 8 7 » 88 » 
9t, 92, 94 * 95 * 9 6 > 97 * I0I > ,6 4 » » 7 8 
Drosenos, 68, 124 
duck, bowl, 146 

dwellings, 12, 39 * > 54 i see also house 
dynasties, 28j Pelopid, 4, 6 » 1 *» ,2 > 

14, IS. 73 . « 9 i Pe^. 4 . 5 . «. "• 

12, 14, 73* shaft grave and tholos 

tomb, 14, 15 * I02 > 126 

early travelers, 7 
earrings, see gold and silver 

echinus, 89, 93, 17 8 . , 

Egypt, 34, 8o» 1 3 8 * «46j contacts with, 

13, 14, 99 * >* 4 * influence, 98, 99, 
100, in, 123* 125* * 2 ** E&yp«» 2n * 
63, 72, 81, 13 6 n 7 * 161 1 mask5 » 99 * 
170, 174 

electrum, 138 

Electryon, 4* 5 , 

Eleusis, beads, 88 } cemetery of, 122, 124, 
166, 169; figurines, 80* LH III grave 
circle, 102} inscribed vase, 671 *telai, 
84 n jj 

Elgin, Lord, despoiler of Mycenae, 7. 

8s, 89, 90 
Elysian fields, in 
embalming, 78, 99, io<, saj, 108 
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stireiHir, i ft zft 13h 4ft 

4 ft Sft b 7 * 

digmyin^j blftdcjj ijt, g*mi p tjt t 

entabhcuEft i^ T 17, jE p 17B 
Cfliruittway, Grove Circle A, aift 
ii4 f 11 ft t if., * 17 p 1**1 Grave Circle 
B, i6ft 

Rpno EngEiancn, 461 jiiP Pjlw 
F.p^no MicHjrritH, iff (tldlcn- iambi 
EratEHthoaci p 1 j n 44, t£ n 44 

KuriptfSci, 4 
Eurplaeiiun, ljij 

EurplheuRp ^ 13 n 1 f, 

Fi r inpt] [Jfi, D.+ 5 

FiAi l5p Sir Arthur, ft j-, gft 97l t » p 

59 p 10ft lift IJ? 

ratewiPft of forrE fi^arlarw, ^1, l4| 3 ft 

fl£idr t Trn.vM 5 ry of UrcUft Sft ift tg * 
Tun ill IIF Clyteinjaeitrft 9J 
faiVncr. as, (47 h ijS 
iWitt, A;, 9-j, 17* 
fcgdp of I'cfopiiEip ao, iif % f ft 7ft gE 

fifflidtieip temcotlft 33, 6 lt T M!ft jf p 
tft n ft 11ft i»i | daee T 33 n 55 s 
ivorjp 63-43 j, multiple, tf j 
filigrpr wort, 14$ 

fire. *0, pj, J*, « ip 66 , bit, it, TJl 78 

fire sipiaU, 4-0 

firepLaetp 4-, *K, ijj* sec (f//n hcanh 
ftjgll&left ill, ®4 11 < 4 ?. 144, Uft 156. 
i S» P 

tiit rcitif s ff> p 5a 
tiinr, arrowheads, 

14, 4 jp jft 52, J3 p S4+ *5, y9t of 
chamber fombtp 7ft 761 Tomb of Uy- 
temnc»Efa, 93, t uF UretfCf T g£ 5 
Treasury of Aimi, p * 5p (ft | 7f 0 f 

ihl/E gjavtft 105, lift lii p lift 13ft 

*l*t 157 * Un P Ul. a 4ft 146, t 4 ft 
J * n > *Jft rjj N 15ft i s ft i iTl 15!, 
iSft lift lis 

fiourp 154 

defied, folurmatp 47, gj 

fortEfiraEma, *ft *7 n i( T ^ft ^ dale 
a±id hbtnry. ift 37, jS p 39 fc of Lcwtt 

Crtfi J 9 i, Middle Heilidjft j 3 
fountain, L-rfhft i^oj, Mri4’iiirnynr p 170 p 
Pendft 4t 7, it, 9ft 17a 
frtfCft 5J t f 4, ^ ft 5 St J 9 i ^ 4 ? i 5 p ifl, 7-1 

#ricic t ft ft S6 
fumSjjiiiirm, of pr^vei, 71 
ftifirrii, paroeip liift ilirqlv 7$ p irj p 
Uft ij 4l 146, 14-lp s«»s. rite h 

I 53 p 


furnirurtp inkad T 71 
Ftartwinftler ami Lofchiep 7B 
FujumArLp A„ 13 h 58^ jft 7®, 119 

^Tltl BtQTieij I57 
ISnilcHca. *J, jt 
iSi\m 3 fchtnh^iur l 107, 1 |i + i ja 

Gardner, P. h 0.4 

ftirmtnl.i* cEc^onil^ in fold p 150) d«d 
h\t\ of fipunncip 79 ^ om^ 

ment^ J 70 i of nsectp log ■, of iauiiltii, 
10l^ 1 Oft 145 

jjiE-ft i»i early, m T.|im Gnift 7 h 

ft, 1 Dp ti t i8p 1 ft 14.-39, jO p 3J* 

54 - 40 . 4 ft S* p g ft 

iojp roft rift ei ft 117 p sift, iac, 
ijOi PwKrn, a^jo, ja, 33, 14 , 
water rt^le, jo 

ffeiriF, a£, 9ft im, c 3,9., ijj t 171 
|[roji.p yfj| rirrf ^fjn Tomb of GCFiaj 
iiniiririrk-, pcriod P ij f fiilfp jt, 1^5, 
171 i decoraikn, 7ft ijft **6, ij* s 
grava, 171 MiEleLiifnt, 171 *hm*, 

1 iO, acts, 17M ‘■isp of Gravr Carrie R 
tyi 

GbiilooreTp 107 n 7 

to the cImcJ, 7tfp 77, I i t 15, tsd. 
!44p 151, nil, i 69 
flan PMW, Si, ifb 
iroacr, wild, 72 
IfOhleE^ w pottery 

pm.il! I’-:-:,, a A, jft, ift Mirtonn, ||| of 
bIcM 3 n^ p gft | a p 

gohfp Sp 1 ft £f p ftftji bands. 10 ft iog K 
sji, 1 j? f 14ft i+j, e 44 , 147. iifl. 

1 S*t *S4f i^n J$?* MS* 1701 birtli, 
Jill t]b, 1451 hTTflsfpliln, 

as?7^ hu-ttom, eoS + toji cord, 1471 
I'T-jps, roft 1 jft 150, 15ft i6$i dia- 

demip 107, ioSp 147, 170s diKf, 107. 

toln elo^ip a 5, 471 e^rringi, 109, 145, 
Um if?tl fipsti Al n P07, UP9i llj. 

I 46, tjti* IJ^p ifiOi l6l, I#3| 

37°! from F^p(, 991 inluy. *091 
Tr^veSp 9ft E^ii amrki, gg r lo; p toS, 
105, iiJp n*i lit, 17^+ 1741 naifh 

lit, ifiji omameirtt^ 10ft m 6, i4*a 
t47i Mill 1511 ij^p i^ftl pcPrilafitp 
1 Cl 71 niEtle + 1471 rinp, no^ Mi* 

U7i 15* ■ tweEtcft ioS, a&t h 1 Pi 
T 4fa U?. i?o t i"5l MJS 

ihtarfiEli^ 196, I40, a.|r, tyof youchip 

47 

fold-plated, [ 5 j 
C 5 u[irif?).-i, 5 

Gor^ophoiie, 4 
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CiianarjiV £?■ J q i1 4 . 15 * ■ 1 1 A » 

f !4 

Gm-e Cirelr A, 3l S„ 13 , 23. *7, ® 3 . 

S 3p Mi CJiapi tf V, date, n*- 

Up in, i-J* kwtnry of, ■ ii^ + 
Grave Circle Si, io, t n n ISi 94 p 9". 
1 ^ 4 , lflj a IfiSr HO* n J, 3 i 4 i H* ( 
Chapter ve t i 3 t- 7 ji dale, sbf, 
i T ji aitfntii toward, i?i> i?** ■ 7 % 
F nivop ?, iK* J 9 . M. ?e r Chip^cn IT, 
Y t lltd VI 

Great Moihcr, ** pMm 
preaveip teiy n 9 
f ; j- i lhr-i, 140 

gypakim, Column:*, 91 „ ilaln, 5*, ^ !■ Hi 

Ifft, go 

Ruilr^, 1 i e 

burp mi, 107, IWr-ringb, 14; 
half column^ Sfi h 89, ?y, 91, 9*i 93 
hammer dreusngp 14 
honJlcip of iwardi* 106, 170 
liudrc^, yfi, xji 

lu-artlup 4V4 «i S i^Sii J7. J®. 59 * 
r 54 ! M ul<ar^ 37 
Helen* 55, 17* 

Mcictii, 4 
Htlfca, s 

HcSl.idEr period, Early, ta ? 5S, ion ■ m 
Middle, iz t ij, S*p gS, 99* too, i^. p 
I 1 2> u+> 113, ' ' ”, I 31 , i*ij n 4 p 

31 J> ts.7, 15^1 c l 3 i E IJ* UJ, I«i» 

*5*p 151* iSJ> E 5 J* e 59 t iA 3 - 

ifijn tty, 1 175i Late» iji ■ fl, t E > 

37. l&P 19 i LH l T 4 fi> 9®. 9^ ll +i 
14+p iq.fi s LH TL 33 , 97 , cot. > 6 k 
164, 171s LH 11 L 71 p !*** 

Iti) 115, 114, l Ms 1 lip I I 7 p E1 9 t 

150, ifi$i LH LIT a„ 651 LH ill ti, ;*j- 
54, (jp fifi p 70, 71 j 7 1 ! m 9 p no* 
LH III cn ^y T df p fig, 70, s*i cult in, 

in, in 

He Han ikes, 174 

HtlkniiEi^ prriudfe i 4t cLiJcrn, 31s Latt¬ 
er ClEJ, 39, 70 |i Irtfrk-DUt p<Ht, 40 | 
fKilyglHiai WiHh 13 s l*uip]e* 41 , 50. 
$*, tower, Hk viUi£% is 

h^linicf T mj p 149, 1^1 
helotij 7 

Hcphanfm, 2 f 

Hera, triftp |r of* $ 

HcrarlEx, Krtikloldiip mi H 

Itcraldioi dqjpip afi, 7 a 
Hfrt^pi, iy( 

llrrodErtoi, d d id 

krroon. Grave Cirde A *1, 1 its un 


Jleurtky, W» A„ tog, 1 so, r 3 i ft 1, 1&9 
It'd hod, L. U ri 45 , 5 A, 57 n ?is i^ t 
Homer, 11, i 9 i 1 ^ s 43 r J 3 * 7 :> 

hurhEip Tfii ^uiEtiin, 111, 170 

hone, 54 i Rjt i? 3 t no 
horKthoe enriwure^ K a, 155 , t^+ 

Lo«Ed r 49, 6 t 

hcrLueFn 6 7-74i of CiJoinM, n. <li 71 i 
of Oil Modulic> 66 , 7 h ?i. 74 ! 
Hja-jjp, dl, 124 k «f ®hiclf|a, 6*, 7 4! 
Soaili Hutiitp lip U-lk "f SpEimst% 
fifi, 7x t of Tionutaip 4 *. **1 
rio», *E k 1144 of WLnc .^icrTliaifi, ja 
human Morificrt* K j* i l j 
hunter*] ip, 1 h 
H ykuMt ”3 
H)|ieMiij, 5 

iakcboip 64 

Iliad, j, Jo, a^i 47 p 49. 74* ar »7i »^9. 
ill, 175 

imiiinlaycm, oF 13 

Incued, dttign on *ftb>. i H5 t <3^ 
JhihirEurapcanij, E 74 
in^m, L'opptff, ^4 
inliurn.iJion + 10 ( 5 j. i a: 6 , ttiS 
inEaidp diiggirt, to^i 
[ElESglio, 9f, 1 19, I|Sp [ *> b 

Inmuive rlenuiUr embalming, nji 
mjuk* r 1x5 
inv-uLdni) 73 
I ran age, 17 
IilhmCMp J15 

(* 0 . tfli, ifijsP 7 »t * 4 . 

,07, antowed, 14(1 

hnnilLr, <,*, 1 t(*l P*"*"* 1 '- '-'■ , - 

141 , 1 + 1 , ISO, Hi, If 7 . itoi r^eut, 
tfo 

jarp r^e pcrfEery 

jpweErj'p, 7 ®p **? 

jnarnefi t& lower ndfld H 77 ^ ® a r *■' 

14 ^, 17® 

]iir> ^ 

KaUuwii* n> Ij 

Kandann, 79 

Kai& h G,p ® 4 fif to*, n®. it® 
ivadlrOp II 

Katw PhowflO*, /£* thok'i mmh 
KerifnDp&uibjip A,, g t *Ji 94n *n p IE^., 

utt 1191 no + m r i^ 9 p nti M* 
King Paul, t J 3 

fcnt™, i®7t *3 fi « *37> T *^ Mrp ‘ 


i$6> iyn 

ICnnsiOft 7 +. 99 
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Kober, A., 74 
KuLl i rrf^n, 3! 
laurtUrofAd, 79, St, 17* 
KomrounJotti, K., roa 

7 ftn -«7* 17S 

E i F! m 11 u U Em , K_p 74 


Ljuiili^ VV., on frescoes, 34 n 11 

kmpij if 

U[rpia^f T of M y iri f -nrin* h 74 
InUT-em, in Mc^-j-irrjn r jU 
bpii luuU k ifio P i$t 
kadp 61 

leaib*r h Tj 7 p 1*7, ijuf bjjF. i 4 e s icjLm 
Jinrd* ijq p 157 
107 

kntotd, gem, 94 
Leonidas* a 

Urna f a 4 n iTp 114, i jl n y 
Ltukiu, 1*3 
L*vi, n.p 95 

lLb^icms, buim, |i| in burial, i**! 
channel! tor, afifi-. 67, on ffku p^tr, 
titf a ii7 S gublrti for, 134, i*i, 

itfj 

lighiin^ problem of, 37, 

limnic.lL-, ,, f tJt J4 , ifil J7> Sl> 93 , 6 

linen, 106 

Unin IS»i will! Of iluf, i-nw, I ],, , tI , 


■JJ 


S"*J* if. 71 , * 4 , l«, * 7 , ?4 . 

ii*a, ImJke of M„ *7, 3 9 > D f Kelapfdi, 
J?. 11 CMrtnltwi, *, ij, s!] 1Jr cn 
19m hunt oi T ti 9l Jvory. 7ii on 
ifflrff, ij, id, jjo, ,j 7> t + l> nfcII J^ i 


1 nrj 


Lion CSIF, JI$ gatfi 

Uon reiki. 

Lion TorqL, f rr shotaa tomb 

l6&fcGUt pJMllp Up 40 

Uv,rT Cl ?> *‘l * 4 > J 9 > J», 7 *. 7 JI 
Eromernc,. 171 HeEknutk, ii; teeas- 
oriel jbp t :t 

Wet world, «j, lo, | 1( , 1( l4( llfii 

l ?° 

Lui'izttf dialogue* of the Dead, 17 6 


■**» a a^i us, u*. 137 , t«s, tit, 

marten, of |iivs t jri uHe 

Marmor P^num, 15, 1 c 

m.uk‘ M ;ri gii]|] 

nutiin^, for roofi of 1 hj.fr graven jj* f 
M 3 

Mavro Spelio, E a „ 

Mtgopcnthri, 1 

Mcgnron 1 w pnlqcc 

Mcripfii.iip 15, 4?p fj 

Meo?ppoflp i7i 

mcreenartClp M^cflHttiu aip nj 
MeriOJlci, helmet uf, tqj 
Mam, yy, <^3 
Mo&^nk, Tocj, Masco tans, 7 
Mmutt 4 

Middle Kingdom, ^ 9 , 

M^« p J T 3 

Minct-d-Btiiij 1 ifi 4 

Mfnojjip ±^ 4 jp ^o p 7 +| ^( M| 
■fqi ftpuriisef, Sa^ ^ems, iy^ god- 
tfrat Sts ^raicip tj, t inflqjrticTi 
I 1 Op t i EHSlJi MCyi, p ft J t p rototj pn 
of fhlnbrr tiimli} and rholot, j 

Ktipl f ?i 1 741 re* 4f/;o palace 

Mini'.iEt, tti pottery 
mifrnr, 94 
Mitwi, M, r fj 

mound, sf Draelunjni, iii| over 

dieter nj, ri^i over graves of 
Aeglithoa amf Clytemntrtnit 174, \ o^^r 
shaft ^idvra, 148^ id; over tboloa 
romlifip *4p 1011 ever Tomb of fJly- 
le.nnntrap 93, uS, 171, 171, ■«[ 
over Treasury of Atm% 931 Homeric 

f-UatOEEF, 76 

MofCOftlj of Atbena n 90, 93, ioj n 1, 

1 m n 17 § Berlin, 19^ Britiih Moseynip 
90, 1174 Karlwuhe, MunFeh, 
I91 NaupFiSp n :t 
Mycene, prineeiA, 4 

Myfi^S Sir J,* date of Treaiur^ 1 of Atimn 
*7 

myifetieip Eetser t ij 


Mftcteprang, M. E, 34 n 41, fii n 41 
magazine*, m sforeroomi 
maJitlund, 51, 5$ p j ?| fi Di 7Jp T4fc 9 g p 
9pi loo, ns, 1^4 \ tranvl cusionia m, 
S3^1011 /« d/jo Helladk 
MikH LtsflarE, 73 n 13 
M alii a, 

Marinate S p 1 j, 3a n 17, <i p 9P| 
9 Ji 9 fl< I®?, nj, 114, nj, 


N'abis, 11 

nails, h mnvc t jjp Id, |y T iofp 10% 

gold, l + ij 16$ 

Nauptia* j t as, 79, |j, 94 

"™«* 147. I Hi 15S, iaj 

NVmenit, gama^ 7 
Neolithic period, 12 rt jj 
Narnia 17 n t8 4 x$ r 49, 109 
nieha, 73 f jiS, 7 S t %M 
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Mfctppci J 

Niluon a M. P.. - 7i *o> *i 
Karon Chani, fit 
AutK^ divine* fi 3, Si 

ob^TiJ 1-n.n!, fiij 1J7 

tldraeu*, ay, 47 * +?i 5 5 j *7 
Odyucy* ^ 7 , yj 

offering*, ?+. 7^ 7 fis * 3 > 35 * Ia *l 
Grave Circl-r A* «dJ, 106, llfij Grave 
Circle U r icfi-io? t 114+ Li *H *- 1 t 
13 a| 134* 13I1 iJOp ij*i C J1.- s ^« 
iy7, ifij, ifiS P tfij, tfi 5 , a 7®t Irtalcd 
*rilb rntclriineap 1 4Q. 171 
ulI, 7s. 15* 

opening*, between grairts, 1:0,, l+i 
OreJlomeriMp Bocoliant *7, Ej 
Orcsretp fi* 39, pfi 

ericnuuion, in burial, 76, >>M of Ha- 
J-cjiiieJc Eompk, 6 J t £+h of shaft gravel, 
lu&! i|3 + ljji of Grand Stain***, ®4 
Otfifldoe, A., io, 36 n 4Sp 91 □ 4 ■ p ■*< 
i*nvaojro^ n rw guhl 
Ornenep j 

Orphic doctrine, ifig, t?* 
ouuaric^ 99, idj 
ciirldi eggi, 97 

paLurtt, of AlrintHH, ;6 1 47, 451 ^ Kilo*- 
ttn, +Jt uf Nnfilt, I4f SH 
4$i *?> JJ* !Jt o( TiryiU, 4 J. JOv 

U> H< S* 

palace of Mycenae, TT t 1*, ij, *5, J*> 
7 k 7 *. U, 1 14 l conjtrurrson, dactf, 
hiiTocy-p d+ -C 6 * earlier* jos ^ppjaarh. 
avraoeip ai* ]o, 5*, #>i 4lf de- 

lEruclion, A3, t 64, 734 pan*: jJiAvluj 
{portion) t 46, 4 ?s sif«i J 5 ' So r m* 
iyt| Anchivn itrnm, 73* Audienm 
rnomp +ji Bstftratfit 4 *t 4 flp £®i 
room, 4 3 i. Colonnaded Hall, + J 4 Cor¬ 
ridor*. 4i P jfi, J9, #1* fil T 74i 

Court*, 3$, 41. 44, +*, 49 p 50, 5 e t 
dOp ^4p fij, Cumut FratfOO 
Room, iq\ Dameitic Quinrr*, 4 a i 
49 f lo, dl | />ei*or, 4■$, 4^ 4 ?f 5 VS 9 - 
dfi, ijS* T794 Knlrmitip 411 «Ut 6 Si 

ft®I Forecourt, 44-451 4 *p J 0 > 

6r, 645 Lobby. 4 J, fin Megafon, 4 *i 
47 * +S, 4 $, JO, S<"57h Jl * ^ 

7Ji l^lfi raaiixiiRt, 571 PniiJ^twayp 
nfiTerrt, 48, ficip fii i Pillar Rtiom, JO, 
tfjs Portal, wuEcrd, Gl+ /VuiOB^fllp 

+fip + 7 « 49 i J x n lit J* 1 -? §fc 

Piopj-Wip *fip So, fi«p i ?94 Shrine, 

$i|uarE room (Throflt) f 4 i * 9 i 


50, dr, U\ &iJrt"*p G«nd r 4 J- 

4 Si 4 ^. 49 h 5 r » 4d < ril ' f+« **+ 

ii| 3 Stairway to D»rheiJie Q^artcct P 
51^ du | SlOKrWlilf 41 , ^ 7 s 

711 SoLithweiE wing, 15, ^ 3 , 41, 50, 
fi 4 h W 
palm tree, iff 

Pana^hia Tomb^ $** Eholoi (orntn 

PipAdfDKmcnjp. J i 10, l |p J1 * 9 p 
70 * so, yij 91 , f-H ni 5 *5* 
11 it 11 lig > 13a p 4i 3^*1 *73 

jiaraptt, of Grave Ciixk A, iuj, i 04 i 

111-iti, tit 
Farrodcn, idy 

pattern^ pfliticril. 4rrow bcadi, M 74 »■- 
vilvcip 1191 coocMiric eirdr*, 
flame t 54, 551 iv T. 3 1ls W, 

mirirtep 7*f ld 3 i oct^u*, 

70 s plume. 55 s ippnl» S 4 t d-b 7 *p 

i J5l 144-1 n« ’4*1 

fy, 93* J iJ« »**> l 4 ?i mUld - 

109 

Piutariiu. 4t 7t L » 7 t T< s 1 J i Ifp * 7 ' 


tuip m t * 7 - ® + 1 7 ir 37 + 
p^bblcf, covering floon ef prav^ toj F 

■ ij 1 Li*, n<T 1 J 3 , ijik 1 17p 

140, i 4 l« l+ 4 -i HTi , S?- ,yip 

_ _J_ _ v A : n *l.„ hII ftp prji'ci. 


1J 9 

Peitiltfitw, *fi>n -&f Neftor-j. 49 
Pelo|»ni>e 7 acai n T i^n 

Felop*, 4* f 
pcl£»p am mall 
^ndcDEp 107, t 4 7 
fbctibolOli 311 34 p j ? 1 37 ’ 

Prr^era, 4 

Prmil and Chrpirtp * 9 , 9^ n 37 i 9 1 
Pcrieit, r-re fopntaio 
FttWfhami dif *3 *, 

Fcfkuip iji builder of Cytlopm^ wall, 

is.«i *■* ? f - '* 

Jf , dewnduiB, 4 t ,1 founder of My- 

KIIJC. J* 4i 1*1 r 3" Ibl rrrrfi 
d^naiTVp 41 sbrinc otj, 404 
Pririan warip ®, t- t-i *7 
Person, .Vp ifi *Op *3t 55* * n 

influrnutp 9 *p ffi lhcory 

of Si*My 10I* 140 
Fdaa*p F-t 7 ® 

Wi-ii-maVoDaulei. l«rtlfcMlE, I JO 


PbMui^ 47 

PkryiiMn ihtair, 19 n Mi 97 
Picard, Oi-. ivorj group. St « m *° 
fifulinn, 7®^ * 9 i ni * 

pipe^jIpiTi 

pit grai-elp 
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MalllOI. tf* pottery 
Pittakei, S u ? r 

p|™ holr5 ’ J 1 *- **• 11. IV, *7. 51 
plotter, ji, i7 , **, ji, JJ( J4h 6li 6J] 

?S 

PTatara* £ 

platform^ fiued, 46, 47 p 4 t p s i 
pJ«Up cLay, S 4i na h IJ2| , 3J( 1J+a 
UJ, i 44l *4* p I fi, 159 , t^ p 

“Ti >79 
planhli* fc £d 
p*Uphyry h gq 
Rl march, ia 
I^Sj-goeiiJ, /« waBi 
poC 3 fflcl t jm qhbauccr and Iv«?ry 
POJ-cm, 50, s+p Sj T 93, 91, ? J, 97, 

1 ■"* 1 J?> ttf D| ifii, r*s, ]G 3. ( 71s 
* 79 } xaS, iisi, 135, l+4 

|wkHraif, of Myi™*™, 139, ijt, i 74 
P^WCBioiU, of t1rad t ?£ p 1A 

Poitam, at gates 

p9ntr|j . i 4> 11 J T til, 11 ^ 

^pmrnmph&ra, i 47 , 3 6t, # ifjj it k H% 
.J*i bawli, I4.1t cup*, nfa, I 3 j h 
il*> 1 > 9 t 141 + 144 , IS 4 i M7> ijg r 
I * 1 i i^t cylindrical rhi, iji| 
^ bEeh ' Ia ^> Ul, Mj, i+e, l+ 7p 
M J . 1 5*3 M&i jnrv> I]-. in, 
< 40 , 146, i jo, t i* 1 jugj 7 [jq, Njt 
T 44t M?i *541 1 69 ; pjfhoi, A.|, 

7U 94. t?m prorhi, 141 , 157 , 1 j£. 
!755 rJivtnn, ;o, 1(19, J 714-1 iiirrup 
vaies, 47, ,e ( 71. 71 
Style: Gnmary, fit, iiintt-piimcd, i j,, 
nt, >j4, ii7, [js ( rnin Van, 1511 

Itvle, ISO, 1*3, polycfiramc,, 

>S4^ 11 5 7 f ut- Egypt, J 4 | Philtitiw, 

34 & of Syria, 34 

date, J« BfcfnXp Fur u mark, Macfcr- 
Pran ^ ,ind Wa« 
jJia jbrrdj 
Prifljn + ic 
Proctor, 3 

Prophet EIua, Jip 4*, 41 
Profynma, 79 , *q 
PlQIO^trctiniririCfc Sj 

f+ -Hi 53 p fi. j5+ 74 ‘ t Hi 
paS*rc of Fylo* 

Qu^Hi. FneckfRea, 133 

raitap, to Linn Gas*, a 4 | wis h in Ciuilr], 
17* 3 *. 41, Ui, 179 
Rji-Shiimra, s £ 4 
ratlEcp 147 

relieving IfLingtr, *5, j0 , 97, ,fi, t jfi lt 


l?9p T.r tunny r.f Atr?UI T flfi, A 7b ? rt a 
9 a 1 Tonsil 0/ dytcmnenra, 93 
rcmcn^f, nf funeral oricringa, dc- 
•puilin^ of ^ravu 
tepowi, wori, rnl B mg, 11^ 13^ 

1+2^ 144, 14f, i 47> [59, 1 si P 
Mi. *yo 

raiBvnir, 30, 31-31. jS f 39s m ^ 
riilera 

rinprct, toward aitt'CAEo-rc, lack uf p jrw in- 
cenoft 

rtflCJnaiTiOd, tn„ j iT 9+i ^ 

Service for ihf RejJdotmn anJ 
PnsperviE ion of Ancient Monununb 
RLyrnn, wcf]. i®; *r 7 io pgtterjf 
rrngr p 1*1, i 4?l 1^71 '^rvrd Lyrd q{ ¥ 
i09p 11 c# 1 i*£ dim hianie T fold, and 
film 
riveti, tyi 

f q j lJt,. fn ciudeI, io r ig p +o 1 4 t,.tin, ftj, 
*fi h 1? 1 

fwk cryital, bead^. t 4T , bowl (duek) p 
hfijiis qf psiiip io7 t |J5 P a 4jr 
5 handle of* i|j 

rfick c’ui k gravel, gg^ r^a, toi, 11 j h 114, 
14 c, 143, iSo f i^ ? 
roefc iKdtcri, 

Rndi-n^aldr, G t| 9, ^i, 51 

roof$ r flat, 3I1 hipped p 73, uddle 
3a, 7t n ij. ifii p i 7 g fc chamber 
Irtmbi, 75„ *41 qf ifoaft graV0% I0J P 
] ^ 7 i 1 ss j gn.Vt V r , t J ft \ ril’d of 
ftircle U F fcja p 133, tjj, 140^ Hi. 

■ 4 a s l* 4 p 1 + J. T-a^ p 1 4 g h 13 a, ajfip 
E J 7 ? i f 9 . i^qa of fchoLcu iembi p t®*- T 
of SyrL.il jnrcij 1644 r*of ilabs, iDf, 
a i 7p 1 Ci | visa on raaft, j | 4t 1 3 hj h 
dJjfl vnnEt and fla^slorid. 
riorffe, in ffolif 

rmc ttc and trig]yph p pattern, si r -fit, goj 
5 J 

nuya] ionjhi p 75. | 4> g 7 , 9*, iaj, ii4 P 
ii^i Sumerian, 1 u 

•^rFrd h fiomi, a£| pillar, fd 
port, j 1 

Hnditone, 4j. ij j ihdly. joj, 104, to|, 
tm, tty, 11™, tij, t+i 

lanJlUly T h | 09 

iTJlhliard, qf tloa1t h infi, 130s pf Iraaliefi 
150, 157 a of wood, 131^ ajtf 
5 ccprcr p 1U7, m, 143 

Schaeffer, C. p ifi 4 

Sthlitmamip H r p J p S t 9( , tn, 1 t t i j, l 3 , 
^o t 13, i4 T 66, Si* lo^p to 6, fn? p 
TO|p 109 , lllp T S 1 1 1 10 * 117 * T T 9 > 
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120, 121, 122, 125, I* 8 > 1 3°> X 3 X ) 
133, 1 34 ) » 3 ^> *38, 140, I 4 X > x 4 », 
143, 145, 148, 1701 *75 3 Mme. Schlei- 
mann, 92, 94, 95 

Schuchardt, C., 109, no, 145, 169 
script, linear B, 67, 71, 72, 74 
sea shells, 148, 151 

seals and seal impressions, 28, 71, 72, 95 
sema, <nj/ui, 7^> 84, 146, 158, 168 
Service for the Restoration and Preserva¬ 
tion of Ancient Monuments, Greek, 
10, 11, 21 n 4, 36, 59, 66, 92, 128 
shaft graves, 8, 11, 13, 14, 15, 66, 68, 
98, ioi, 102, 103-128, 167, 179 
Grave 7 , 107, 112, 116, 118, 120, 124, 
125, 1415 //, 106, 123, 124, 134, 
135> ///> x o6, 107, hi, 113, 124, 
134, 145 ) *48} IVy 106, 107, 108, 
109, no, 112, 113, 116, 118, 120, 
121, 124, 125, 134, 137, I4i> *43 i 
Vy 99, 106, 107, 108, no, 116, 

124, 125, 134, 136, 138} Vly IO6, 
Il6, Il8, 124 

Grave Alpha, 130, 131-132, i34> x 5 2 “ 
153, 158, 163, 173} Alpha 1, 152- 
153} Beta, 132-133, 134, >35) *4©, 
167) Gamma, 133-140, 141, 149> 
x 55 ) 167, 169, 171, I74i Delta, 

140- 141, 152, 153, 163$ Epsilon, 

141- 143, 166, 1695 Zeta, 143, i74i 
Eta, 143-144 j Theta, 143} Iota, 109, 
151-152, 1695 Kappa 1, i 53 -* 54 ) 
156} Kappa 2, 154, 166} Lambda, 
1 54 ) , 5 ^ _I 57 ) Lambda 1, 154) > 55 > 
156j Lambda 2, 157} Mu, 155-156) 
166, 169-, Nu, 108, 130, 134, 148- 
i5i) 155 ) >69, 174* Xi, 146-148, 
169; Omicron, 109, no, 144-146} 
Pi, 146, 148} Rho, 153, 158-165, 
171} Sigma, 157, 158} Tau, 157} 
Upsilon, 158, 169 

Grave of crystals, see Omicron} of 
bronzes, see Epsilon 

shelving, rock of shaft graves, 140, 151, 
* 57 ) 1 59 ) *62, 167 

sherds, in fill of shaft graves, 112, 113, 
1 * 9 ) 13*) x 34 ) 135 ) 138, 140, 144 , 
146, 148, 149, 159, 167} see also 
pottery 

shields, of ivory, 72} in shaft graves, 
I0 7 ) 137 ) 149 

shrine, represented on lion relief, 27, 28} 
of Grave Circle A, 28, 109, 113, 114 i 
of Grave Circle B, 166} Geometric, 


165, 171} figurines from, 80, 81} of 
Perseus, 4 n 4} see also palace: shrine 
Siamese twins, figurines, 63, 79 
Sicily, 14 
Sicyon, 5 

side chambers, in tholos tombs, 85, 86 
silver, cups, 109, 151, 152, 169} dogs, 
25, 47} earrings, 158} goblets, 76, 
126} handle decoration on, 156} plate, 
139J rhyton, 109 
skull fracture, 138 

slaves, figurines as, 63, 81, 82} immo¬ 
lated, 83 

Sligo, Lord, dcspoiler of Mycenae, 7, 95 
sockets, for door bars, 24, 25, 30, 103, 
117 

Soteriades, G., 112 
Sparta, 18, 39} Spartans, 7, 18 
spearpoints, 107, 137, 150, 156, 170 
sphinxes, ivory, 72} see also House of 
Sphinxes 

spiral, see patterns 
sports, representation of, 68 
Staes, V., 108, 140 

Stamatakes, 8, 13, 85, 104, 113, 124, 
144 

Stathatou, Mme., collection of, 95 
steatite, 26, 78, 139, 179 
Steffen, Captain H., 37, 39, 40 
stele, 18, 84, 179} facing west, in, 131, 
148, 166} Grave Circle A, 105, 109- 
iii, 112, 114, 115, 1 1 7 ) i* 2 ) X2 3 ) 
128} Grave Circle B, 131, 135" 1 37 ) 
144, 148, 151, 168, 171, 174} sculp¬ 
tured, 109-111, 135) *48} unsculp¬ 
tured, 109, no, 135, 144 ) 169 
Sthcnelos, 4, 5 
Stikas, E., 10, 93, 94 ) x2 * 
stomiony of tholos tombs, 84, 86, 93, 180 
stone, green, 89, 90, 93} red, 90, 91, 93 
Strabo, 7, 17 

stucco, covering: altar, 67} benches, 43 ) 
59} floors, 44 ) 45 ) 5 1 ) 53 ) 54 ) 6o§ 
joints of walls, 161, 162, 163} stelai, 
11 o} walls, 50 

Sumerian, royal graves, 112 
Sundwall, J., 74 
sunk area, in throne room, 45 
swords, 106, 107 n 8, 110, * 1 *, ,2 5 ) 
13 1 ) ! 37 > * 39 ) * 4 <>) 14 *) * 43 ) * 5 °) 
151 ) * 5 2 > 1 56 , * 57 ) *70 
symbols, religious, 27, 28, 63 
Syria, contacts with, 14) 34 ) 164} Syrian 
graves, 164 
Syros, graves of, 101 
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table of offering j*, * 7t fit, fl* 
tahLe+i »f clay jsicHbcd, 71, 7 i t 7J| 74 
flip I So 

Tclemachoip 55 

E^rarnM, in, m, , Rq 

temple, on Citadel, fi, 17 , >J P 4 r, JO , 
^l T fra, 63 , £4 

ttrraeotto, baftmi p 7 I| pipe*, 3 j, 

spindle whorlk, A M (ilirb fS, 
*** vh* figurinei 
theater, 1 J h 131 

Tlkebvnp iSj ffjj Ij 

Tbc«fmra T D,, £3, n ? 

Thermopylae, 5 
Tliwnij 1 £ 

I biffich, F.j 91 n 

!hoW mmls, 5 , Ifl r , 3l , 4| , ft , 7j ,j > 

J 7 , 7 Ji Si-ini, 117 , n 4l uj, 

ia ?t ■ 51 . i*lp, iti p I 6 f, 1694 Aegii- 
tbo» tomb, SS + y 1 ^ 97 , id, 163 , I 73 , 

1744 Arreiii, Treasure 9 , 14 , i 7j 

S 3 t jS, ij- 5 «T 9 *. 93 . 94 * 9 J k 90 k 97 , 
9 f « u? T itii, 171 1 Clytemci^irrap tomb 
af, id, ijp jfl, 71 p I5, fffl, 50, 31-96. 
37 * 11*1 tjo, ijjp l£j f ij* f 

*?** 1 73 1 *745 €rne p iKdIm comb in. 
99 * xoo| £pmo Plmurn^ jj p toi | 
Genii tomb (of Ore^ei) T 96 , 97 , tus l 
K aEo Phournor T q 7j iht, 1014 L!oh 

tnrribj 70 ^ 9 “ t tci T j£j a |g 4| l?4t 

Me&uiua, thoi01 icinlrt jn b icoi Min- 
yaj, uremrr of T in PiP^hii tomh, 
5 ? 

thfeibnld, * 5, 3 0 r 44 P +7 i:J 1* 53. 59, 6 a, 
6 t p 6 « k 75 . *** t?| M, 9 J t * 4 , = 11 , 

II Si 117 

tbrtin^p 4Jn 4 6, 4?| 4 j p 

Thucydida, ^ n 44 

Thyeifex, ji iCp 30, 175 

* inibc ^ ric ayUem, yc, 5 4t di r fi* 

Taryn^ j, 4, j, tf, fl p ti + s 3l 24. 1?p JOfc 
Jf t Jl p d 7i jh */jo palace 
Til a mentis, 6 

***** ax burial rite, 7 fl p i 34 
rernb No. 405^ 75 
toob, a* tarUAWdJtf, 7 fl 
towen, in aibW, ai p j 4l 3 | s polygonal, 
ijj myth lower, fl 7 
tciyi a lo, >a p 147 
iraftfe pcper*, 11 
I rraiiirid k tit lbnlc» fombi 
Tree of Ltfe^ 

CnpbznadDn, \~ M Z, 13I n 9 
TrtTw t 11 


trifftyphp palterrip ft* rcKTH and Irijflyph 
Trojan Wir + 11 n 34^ 1 j n 44s S fl p 3* 
TtejiuH, 19 

T ™y„ 3. J> 7i *. *<J. -»9. 3 ^ 40. f4t 

Sfi p 73p 103 

Tsountaij C 3 ir.| 9, * t ^ i 4 j t |; h jo p 

3*p IS, Jif. 37, I9 j 44. 43. 4*, 47. 
^*p Hi i 4 j J*. ^t T 6ji A 4p fi 7l g| p 
7 1, Boi 94^ 94, 9 S P gfi k nM t | 04r 
tio n 1 rj p uj, tJ4, i 7+ 

Turkish occupidoB, 7, 9? 

t^eeicn, 150, 1 ji-a 

tympanon p Sy, 91, 91, 93, itu 

CTnlvcfitly of Athene 119 
o^^riip 6] p fo p g| p 1 to 

Vwphip 'J'ojnb, »3 
Vnrkio toititM^ to 

vise*, ii yffen'np, 7 fl T t(, tfiy, 

pul UU( ilf gT»V^ Iji, t + 4l M9 , 1S7-1 
tit *Jj a [wttcryj alabulcr, hren^ uT> 
\'tf ¥ rtcatite 

College, u$ 

vault*, corbd^ 31, ja. * 4p | 7l ji, ,4, 9$, 
»:• iou> l«i, 1 tu 

V*ti Paihi of Niuplia, de*p»il«f »f 
Myrwiie, 7l 5 i r 53 

Vfliiriij M pP 74 
vetefirsp fl 7 
>iJulgn : 40 

voiarieaip as, (o t It 

Voubtp grave* of, ft 3p lo 

Ware, A, J. B., 9, ic. 14, ij, i* t t 9l ji, 
: 9l 44, +J] 4?1 fo , ^. t i ■£, 17, 
ifl. fle,, 64 p fil, 7 &- 7 J 3 Kj. 

33 > 9 ^. 99 . I&4& nr. n 4 > *rj» ^7s 

tia 7 Jaj, i«|j i 7 ji 152 

wall#, circuit wal| t 33^ jo, JH Cy- 
dapcaji, m, 1 j, if, i? T n il, i4, Jii 
J 1 * J3, J4, Jf, jfi, U- 19 , 41, -4*, *f, 
5'» <«, tfil fi?. «*, 7Jt *li ? S I 
rT+, lifip My, iiJ, i 3 | h cai, 1141 
primitive Cyclopean, ii 7t 131 e po- 
]ygcmaT t tj, perch, 94, 3;; 

rubble walllp 5 o, SJ , j 4l fifi, ^9, 9?, 

*OT, 104 , loj. tj 4( !JJ, Hi, 1 44 p 

T JJ. IIS 

warricr T belnierc^i heqd of p 7 J 
water supply, 50 

wcapafii, # 3| 11 Op, i itf p Ijtp |J3 P 

Mo p 143 ^ isfl, ijof swonJl. 

differ* 

wheat. Si, 6y 
whork, it* trmicolti 
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windows, 58, 164. 
wine, 70 
wire, i47» *7® 

wood, bar, 24j beam, 30, 50, 54, 103, 
105, 117, 132, 133, 134, 140, 141, 
144, 146, 149, 151, 156, 1 59 * l & 7 i 
biers, 78j box, 109, 1395 coffins, 108, 
109, 140, 142, 168, 171} columns, 
55, 56} door frames, 53, 93 § haft of 
swords, 140; head of pin, 144} litter, 
149^ scabbard, 151, 156; spear shaft, 


150, 151, 156} stairway, 59, 6oj 
wood found in graves, 137, 138, 143, 
149} beam ends as sculptured pattern, 
90, 93j wood carving technique, no 
writing, see script 

Xanthoudides, S., 62 

Zara, Mt., 21, 41 
Zeus, 3, 28, 29 
Zygouries, 98 
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1 . Map of Greece showing location of Mycenae 


























3 . Topographic sketch of the Citadel and its environs. A. Lion 
Gate. b. Grave Circle A. c. Tomb of Clytemnestra. d. Grave 
Circle B. e and f. Mycenaean houses. G. Palace. H. I reasury 
of Atreus 



4. Cyclopean wall of Mycenae 





















COURTESY OF DR. E. STIKAS 


5 . Corner of the bastion guarding Lion Gate and behind it polygonal wall, perhaps 
built in the third century b.c., when the walls were repaired. Restored by the Greek 
Service for the Restoration and Preservation of Ancient Monuments 



6. The Lion Gate as it looks today after restoration. To the right, the bastion. Note how 
the east wall is founded on the rock and how the rock is used as part of the wall 







r . Mycenae, 1955 . Sketch plan of the Citadel 






8 . The Lion Gate after the restoration of its facade. Through 
the gate can t>e seen Wall h and the Ramp I which led to the 

Pulacc 























Sketch of the Palace and Temple of Mycenae. 
The dotted lines give the plan of the 
Temple of Athena 












15. The Grand Stairway of the Palace 



COURTESY OF DR. E. STIKAS 

16. The Grand Stairway as restored, b and c, rooms under the second flight 

of steps 











SHIELDS 



HOUSE 
>F 
> I L 

MERCHANT 




COURTESY OF DR. A. J. B. WACF-, BSA, SO (1955), PL. 2 
21. Basement rooms of the House of the Oil Merchant 
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25. Ucwr lading In ilic side dumber q \ I he Treasury 
of A Lreus 











26. Facade of the Treasury of Atreus. Restoration of its decoration, based on 
Wace’s and Marinatos’ restorations 



























29. The Tomb of Clytemnestra after its restoration 



30. Fluted base by the doorway of the Tomb of Clytemnestra 









. ,V 7~T + COUHTE8Y OF fit. IL SttKAS 

JU 11k- ujjjxr F*t* c o! t <c ,ln> 1 ° - v CTT1,1t ~ 33. The tholes of the Tomb or nytemnesi.ru in the twit*! 

ut rislomtton 

























37. Grave Circle A, discovered by Schliemann within the Citadel 38. Entranceway and parapet of Grave Circle A. In the back- 

ground, the remains of the Granary and the rear view of the 
Cyclopean wall. Beyond the doorway at the edge of the parapet^ 
Shaft Grave VI 




39. Grave Circle A. Drawing by George Dexter and Piet de Jong. 









40. North section of Grave Circle B 



COURTESY or DR. E. STIKAS 

41. Stele, tombstone, over Grave Alpha 



4JL F&uittd vu^es Irani Grave Beta 


















44. Contents of Grave Beta. a. gold hand around left arm. b. bronze dagger. 45. Stele from Grave Gamma, later transformed into 

c. gold bands a base 









46. Cnnwnb of Gm*e S«k in «niin^en 


(1.50 BL 





47- Jug with spiral decoration from Grave Gamma. Scale in centimeters: 0.10 m. 



48 Grave Gamma. Gold bands found 49. Amethyst bead with portrait of a 
below jug of Figure 47 and gold cup in Mycenaean 

position 




rip-1 rum ni-i.-k from Grave Gaflittu Seal* in cehtimettn: SL Detail of swairl ft™ Grave Delta. Hdt 

0 (SS m r covert with gold sheathing, pontine! of ivory 

on top 






52. Contents of Grave Delta. Note sword in lower left comer. 53. Contents of Grave Epsilon. Scale in centimeters: 0.50 
Scale in centimeters: 0.50 m. 






54. Detail of the &M hand* f<Hind (Bused behind Ihu.|l af jdrlcutn in Grave SS. Contents of Grave Eta. Scale in centiiiietc-.t^: 

KpstJon 0.5(1 m. 









Sli. Oil VC llmirmn GmIsI binds, pins ivith crystal l«ad F roadie, 37. i*iR& with rode crydxl heads from Grave Oraicjon, Scale jn 

pmd ln arls of amber ceiiliiiiLters] 0,05 m. 










>^v 



S8. CM cm clips, bead* of «m!*p«dous mA gold SO. Jar from Gw Omicron. Stale In tealimrte*: 0.10 m. 

hjutim from Crave OmkrocL Scale in centimeters: 0.05 m. 






fVU, IViii] i>f rook crystal bowl from Crave Omicron 





61. Rixk crystal LhjwI In the form of & duck from Gravt: Omicron 








62. Cootmti of Gt*v* Xi, the Craw of the tittle 63. Gold rirnamenls from Gem XI. Scale in centimeter*: O.DS m. 

1'rinL‘ M- Stale in crntimtftr*.: 0.50 m. 





64. Painted vases from Grave Nu. Scale in centimeters: 0.10 m. 



65. Vases over roof of Grave Nu 

















68. Brwue dugger ^nd bronze spear from Grave Xu. Srale in Ceatnnetcrti: 0,10 »s. 




6V. Two views of gold cup from Grave Xu, Scale in centiimrlcrs; 0.05 m. 


















71. Stiver-ribbed cup itonk Gnsvr Lirtjjt. Scuk* in ceitisKtcrs: 
0.05 in. 






12. Gold bund Jmrn Grave Ida. A froul right wrist b, imm Polychrome jur from Grave Kappa. 

Mt wri&t <:. iriim q^JurnkLil Ktikm. &ji|c in ceafinirttre: G.05 m. centimeter*: O-OS m. 










76, GrittOM o( Grw Mu **■ R®* **• ° { Grw* 1 an>Ma ** ScaU ‘ ih CcnlimeU;r£: 

0.50 m. 









81. Painted vases from roof of Grave Lambda. Scale in centimeters: 0.05 m. 










£3. Grave Rlio £4, IntcTkar qI burial chamber, Grave Rho r S&Je In ci'nli meters: 0-50 







85. Doorwiy tea buriul dumber. Grave- Khr] ifrali 1 in oaitimrtai: O.SU m. 



86, raJjira Aylc amphora* from Grave Bhn fwralr in etTitirwm: 0.10 m- 
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